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JOB, in the firſt part of his days, was 
the greateſt of all the men of the Eaft. 

His poſſeſſions were large; his family 
was numerous and' flouriſhing; his own 
character was fair and blameleſs. Yet 
this man it pleaſed God to viſit with 
extraordinary reverſes of fortune. He 
was robbed of his whole ſubſtance. His 
ſons and daughters all periſhed; and he 
TER A himſelf, 


2 


On the Cauſes of 


SE un. himſelf fallen from his high eſtate, child- 
ee leſs and reduced to poverty, was. ſmitten 


with ſore diſeaſe. His friends came a- 


bout him, ſeemingly with the purpoſe of 


adminiſtering comfort. But from a harſh 
and ill- founded conſtruction of the in- 
tention of Providence in his diſaſters, 
they only added to his ſorrows by un- 
juſt upbraiding. Hence thoſe many pa- 
thetic lamentations with which this book 


abounds, poured forth in the moſt beau- 


tiful and touching ſtrain of Oriental poe- 


try. In one of thoſe hours of lamenta- 


tion, the ſentiment in the text was utter- 
ed; My foul is weary of my life ; a ſen- 
timent, which ſurely, if any fituation 
can juſtify it, was allowable in the aye 
of Job. 

In fituations very different from ki 
of Job, under calamities far Jeſs ſevere, 
it is not uncommon to find ſuch a ſen- 
timent working in the heart, and ſome- 
times N forth from the lips of 
men. Many, very many there are, who 


on one occaſion or other, have experien- 
3 


Me en I being weary of Life. 


3 | 


ed this wearineſs of life, and been tempt- SE RM, 
ed to wiſh that it would come to a cloſe. 3 


Let us now examine in what circumſtan- 


ces this feeling may be deemed excuſe- 
able; in what it is to be held ſinful; 
and under what reſtrictions we may, on 
any occaſion, be permitted to ay, My 


I SHALL confidet the words of the text 
in three lights; as expreſſing, Firſt, The 
ſentiment of a diſcontented man; Second- 
Y, The ſentiment of an afflicted man; 


Thirdly, The ſentiment of a devout man. 


I. LET us conſider che text as expreſſing 
the ſentiment of a diſcontented man; 


with whom it is the effuſion of ſpleen, 


vexation, and diſſatis faction with life, a- 
riſing from cauſes neither laudable nor 
juſtifiable. There are chiefly three claſ- 
ſes of men who are liable to this diſeaſe 


of the mind : the idle; the union the 


criminal, 


A 2 Fi, 


a 


* 


On the Cafes of 


dei Firf, Tus liel. of life is often 
WS found among the idle; perſons common- 


I in eaſy circumſtances of fortune, Who 


are not engaged in any of the laborious 
occupations of the world, and who are, 
at the ſame time, without energy of mind 
to call them forth into any other line of 
active exertion. In this languid, or ra- 
ther torpid ſtate, they have ſo many va- 
cant hours, and are fo munch at a loſs 
how to fill up their time, that their ſpi- 


rits utterly ſink; they become burden- 


ſome to Wales, and to every one a- 
round them; and drag with pain the 
load of exiſtence. What a convincing 
proof is hereby afforded, that man was 
deſigned by his Creator to be an active 


being, whoſe happineſs is to be found 


not merely in reſt, but in occupation 
and "purſuit ? The idle are doomed to 
ſuffer the natural puniſhment of their 
inactivity and folly; and for their com- 
plaints of the tireſomeneſs of life there 


is no remedy but to awake from the 


dream of ſloth, and to fill up with pro- 
| | 4 per 
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of their days. Let them ſtudy, to be- 
come uſeful to the world, and they ſhall 
ſoon, become leſs burdenſome to them- 
ſelves, They ſhall begin to enjoy exiſt- 
ence; they ſhall reap the rewards which 
Providence has annexed to virtuous ac- 


tivity ;. and. have no more cauſe to ſay, 


My ſoul is weary of my liſe. 


Next, Tur luxurious and the diſſipated 
form another claſs of men, among whom 
{ſuch complaints are ſtill more frequent. 
With them they are not the fruit of idle- 
neſs. Theſe. are men who have been 
buſied enough; they have run the whole 
race of pleaſure; but they have run it 
with ſuch inconſiderate ſpeed, that it ter- 


minates in wearineſs and vexation of ſpi- 


rit. By the perpetual courſe of diſſipa- 


tion in which they are engaged; by the 


exceſſes which they indulge; by the rio- 


tous revel, and the midnight or rather 


morning hours to which they prolong 
their feſtivity; they have debilitated their 
A 3 G bodies, 


5 
per employment the miſerable vacancies 8 "Ps | 
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SERM. bodies, and worn out their ſpirits. Sa- 


| their peeviſh and ſplenetic hours, exclaim, 


I. a1 | . . 
tiaated with the repetition of their ac- 


cuſtomed pleaſures,” and yet unable to 
find any new ones in their place; wan- 


dering round and round their former 


haunts of joy, and ever returning diſ- 
appointed ; weary of themfelves, and of 
all things about them, their fpirits are 
oppreſſed with a deadly gloom, and the 


complaint burſts forth of odious life and 


a miſerable world. Never are theſe com- 


plaints more frequent than at the cloſe 


of rounds of amuſement, and after a long 


repetition of feſtal pleaſures ; when the 
ſpirits which had been forced up, as by 
Tome intoxicating drug, to an unnatural 
Height, ſabſide into profound dejection. 
What increaſes the evil is, that it is not 
among the infirm and the aged, but a- 
Tong the young, the gay, and the proſ- 


perous, who ought to be reputed the hap- 


pieſt men, that this e or” life moſt 


frequently prevails. | 
When -perſons of this Silcription, in 


My 


41 „qq Wa. a r 5. Dad. 
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no other than the: judgement of God o- 
vertaking' them for their vices and fol- 
lies. Their complaints of (miſery are en- 


. titled to no compaſſion ; nay, they are 


ſinful; | becauſe they ariſe from a ſinful 
cauſe ; from a mind broken and debaſed 
by luxury and corruption. They are the 
authors of their own miſery, by having 
thrown away on the follies of the world 
thoſe powers which God had beſtowed 
on them for nobler ends. Let them re- 
turn to the duties of men and Chriſtians. 
Let them retreat from frivolity, and ab- 


ſtain from exceſs. Let them ſtudy tem- 


perance, moderation, and ſelf- command. 
By entering on a virtuous. and manly 
courſe of action, and applying to the ho- 
nourable diſcharge of the functions of 
their ſtation, they will acquire different 
views. They will obtain more real enjoy- 
ment of life, and become more willing to 
prolong it. — But, after the warnings 
n. God has given them of their miſ- 

A4 behaviour 
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My heul it weary of my life, let them 8 ERM. 
know,, let them be aſſured, that this is , 


SERM behaviour by the inward miſery they 
4 ſuffer, if they ſtill continue to tun the 
ſame intemperate round, and to drain 
pleaſure to the laſt dregs, it ſhall come 
to paſs, that they who now contemn life, 
and are impatient of its continuance, 
ſhall be the perſons moſt eager to pro- 
long it. When they behold it in reality 
drawing towards a cloſe, and are obliged 
to look forward to: what is to come after 
it, they ſhall be rendered awfully fenfi- 
ble of its value. They will then graſp 
eagerly at the flying hours; anxious to 
ſtop them if they could, and to employ 
every moment that remains in - repairing 
their paſt errors, and in making their 
peace, if poſſible, with God and heaven, 
According as they have ſoum, they now 
reap. They are reduced to eat 'the fruit 
of their own _ ade PAY 
tbeir eee * "9433 


i 
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THERE remains alt third claſs of thoſk 
who from diſcontent are become weary 
pf life; ſuch as have embzttered it to 
F themſelves 


E xz” "— "— _ * — — * _ 
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unnatural to their parents, or treache- 


rous to their friends; they have viola- 


tec their fidelity; have enſnared and 
ruined the innocent; or have occaſioned 


the death of others. There is no won 


der chat fuch perſons ſhould loſe their 
reliſh for life. To whatever arts they 


may have recourſe for procuring a de- 


eeitful peace, conſcience will at times ex- 


9 
thernſelves by the eonſciouſneſs of cri- SERM: 
minal deeds. They have been, perhaps, 


1. 
3 


ert its native power, and ſhake over them 


its terrific ſcoutge. The internal miſery 
they endure has ſometimes ariſen to ſuch 
a height, as has made them terminate, 
with their own hands, an exiſtence which 
they felt to be inſupportable.— To the 
complaints of ſuch perſons no remedy 
can be furniſhed, except what ariſes from 
the bitterneſs of ſincere and deep repen- 
tance. We can do no more than exhort 


them to atone as much as is in their power - 
For the evils they have committed; and 


to fly to N divine mercy through Jeſus 
os | Chriſt 


! 
| 
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* Chriſt for pardon and forgiveneſs. Let 
us now., + S199 


II. Tux x to perſons of another deſcrip- 
tion, and conſider the ſentiment in the 
text as extorted by ſituations of diſtreſs, 
Theſe are fo variouſly multiplied in the 
world, and often ſo oppreſlive and heavy, 
that aſſuredly it is not uncommon to hear 
the afflicted complain that they are weary 
of life. Their complaints, if not always 
allowable, yet certainly are more excuſable 
than thoſe which flow from the ſources 
of diſſatis faction already mentioned. They 
are ſufferers, not ſo much through their 
own miſconduct, as through the appoint- 
ment of Providence; and therefore to 
perſons in this ſituation it may ſeem more 
needful to offer conſolation, than to give 
admonition. However, as the evils which 
produce this impatience of life are of 
different ſorts, a diſtinction muſt be made 
as to the ſituations which can moſt ex- 
cule it. | 
i SOMETIMES, 
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SOMETIMES, the exclamation in the SE RN. 


text may be occaſioned by deep and over- 
whelming grief. When they whom we 
had moſt” affectionately loved, and in 
whom we had placed the felicity of our 
days, are taken away, our connection 
with life appears to be diflolved. © Why 
fhould we ſurvive thoſe to whom our 
* ſouls were tied? Would to God we 
had died before them! Now when they 
« are gone, all pleaſure and hope is gone 
“as to us. To us the ſun no longer ſhines 
* with his uſual brightneſs. No longer 
« cheerfulneſs inveſts the face of nature. 
On every object a ſad gloom appears 
* to reſt; and every employment of life 
* is become an oppreſſive burden.” With 
the feelings of thoſe who are thus diſ- 
treſſed we naturally ſympathiſe. They 


are frequently the feelings of the molt - 


virtuous and amiable minds: And yet 


ſuch perſons muſt be told, that grief may 


be indulged ſo far as ro become immo- 
derate and improper. 'There are bounds 
which are preſcribed to it both by reaſon 

| and 


I. : 
. 


11 


SERM. and by religion. A Chriſtian ought not 


I 
www 


himſelf to feeble and fruitleſs melancho- 
ty. Let him have recourſe to a ſtre- 


_ himſelf. 


him to make the beſt improvement that 


On the Cauſes of 


to mourn like thoſe who have 10 hopes 
While he feels his ſorrows as a man, he 
ſhould alſo ſtudy to bear them like a 
man, with fortitude; and not abandon 


nuous diſcharge of the duties of h ſta- 
tion, and conſider it as incumbent on 


he can of thofe comforts which Provi - 
dence has ſtill left in his poſſeſſion, 


- AGAIN; it ſometimes happens that, a- 
part from grief, great reverſes of world- 
ly fortune give riſe to the lamentation 
in the text. This was the caſe with Job 
A ſudden fall from opulence 
into indigence and want; ſome undeſerr ' 
ved diſgrace incurred, or ſome unexpects 
ed cloud thrown over former reputation 
and fame; the unkindneſs and deſertion 
of friends, or the inſolent triumph of e- 
nemies, are apt to overwhelm the minds 
of men with gloom, and to reduce them 

* | to 


Det 


> @ 8 
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nz. 


20/be weary. of life, ; To perſbas under mA 


ſuch calamities, ſympathy is due. That 
ſympathy, however, will be proportion- 
ed to the degree in which we conſider 
them as free from blame in the misfor- 
tunes which they ſuffer. As far as, 
through their own.miſcondutt and vice, 
they have been the authors to themſelves 
of thoſe misfortunes, we withdraw our 
pity. The burthen which -they have 
brought on themſelves we leave them 
to bear as they can; and with little con- 


I. 
kong 


cern we hear them exclaim that their 


fouls are weary of liſe. Not only ſo, but 
even in caſes where-calamities have fallen 
on the innocent, to the pity which we 
feel for them will be joined a ſecret con- 
tempt, if we perceive that together with 


their proſperity, their courage and for- 


titude have alſo forſaken them. To a- 
bandon themſelves to dejection carries 
no mark of a great or a worthy mind. 
Inſtead of declaring that his /oul 15 weary 
.of his bife, it becomes a brave and a good 


nun, in che en day, with firmneſs to 
maintain 


3 ” 
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er, RM. maintain his poſt; to bear up againſt tlie 
— ſtorm ; to have recourſe to thoſe advan- 


tages which, in the worſt of times, are 
always left to integrity and virtue ; and 
never to give up the hope that better 
days may yet ariſe, © _ 

It is good for perſons in ſuch Gtuatzons | 
to remark that, though Job was for a 
long while ſeverely tried by a variety of 
diſtreſſes, yet his condition was not left 


finally unhappy. On the contrary, the 


goodneſs of that God whom he had ſerv- 
ed returned at laſt, to ſhine upon him 
with greater brightneſs than ever. His 
riches were reſtored to him twofold. The 


loſſes in his family were repaired by a 


new offspring. His name became again 
renowned in the Eaſt; and the latter 
end of Job, we are told, was more ble, 
fed than the beginning. 


Bur ſtill, it may be aſked, will not 
the continuance of long and ſevere dif- 
eaſe juſtify the exclamation in the text, 
wad foul 18 weary of my life? To perſons 
| I who 


Men's being weary of Life. 


who are forſaken by all the bleſſings of SE RM. : 
health, and who have no proſpect left, AR F 


but that of lingering under fickneſs or 
pain, Job's complaint may affaredly be 
forgiven more than to any others. Though 
it might be ſuggeſted to them, that even 
in old age and ſickneſs, except in very 
extreme caſes, ſome reſources are always 
left, of which they may avail themſelves 
for relief; yet it muſt be admitted, that 


lawfully they may wiſh their ſufferings. - 


to be brought to an end. Still, however, 
they muſt remember, that reſignation” to 
the pleaſure of heaven continues to be 
their duty to the laſt, As long as any 
part remains to be acted, as long as their 
continuance in the world can ſerve any 


valuable purpoſe, it is more honourable 


to bear the load with magnanimity, than 


to give way to a querulous and dejefted | 


ſpirit, It remains, 


III. To addreſs myſelf to another or- 
der of men, among whom, though more 


rarely than among thuſe whom I have 
| deſcribed, 


| 
| 
| 
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SERM. deſeribed, the ſentiment of the text is to 
be found. They are perſons who have 


no particular complaint to make of the 
injuſtice of the world, or the afflictions 
of their ſtate. But they are tired of the 
vanity of the world, of its inſipid enjoy- 
ments, and its perpetually revolving cir- 
cle of trifles and follies. They feel 
themſelves made for ſomething greater 
and nobler. They are diſguſted and hurt 
with the ſcenes of wickedneſs that are 
often paſſing before their eyes, Their 
hearts are warmed with the thoughts of 


à purer and more perfect exiſtence de- 


ſigned for man; and in the moments of 


aſpiration after it, the exclamation breaks 


forth, My foul it weary of my life. O that 
1 had wings lite a dove ! for then I would 
fly away and be at ref. Lo then I would 
ewander far of, and remain in the wilder- 
neſs. I would haſten my eſcape from the 
windy florm and tempeſt. For I have ſeen 
wiglence and firife in the city. Wickedneſs 
is in the midſt thereof ; deceit. and guile de- 
part 
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part not from her fireets *. In this view 8ERM. 


the ſentiment in the texf may ſometimes 
be that of a devout man. But ſuch per- 
ſans I muſt admoniſh, that their devo- 
tion, how ſincere however, is not alto- 
gether of a rational and chaſtened kind. 
It was from this temper that, in former 
ages of the church, the numerous race 
ſprung of anchorets, hermits, and all the 
various orders who voluntarily abandon- 


ed the world, to people the lonely deſarts 


and the monaſtic retreat. The ordinary 
courſe of things ſeemed below them as 
candidates for heaven. The concerns of 


the world appeared unworthy of their 


attention, and dangerous to their virtue. 
Breathing after a higher ſtate, they ima- 
gined that they could not abſtract them- 
ſelves too much from every earthly a- 
muſement, as long as they were forced 
to remain in this place of exile. 

Vol. IV. 9 Let 


* pfal. Iv. 6-11. 


I. 
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nk Let us beware of all ſuch imaginary 
— refinements as produce a total diſreliſh 
of our preſent condition, They are, for 
the moſt part, grafted either on diſap- 
pointed purſuits, or on a melancholy and 
ſplenetic caſt of mind. They are far 
from contributing to happineſs, and are 
inconſiſtent with all the active virtues of 
man. This life deſerves not indeed to 
be put in competition with that bleſſed 
immortality to which God has raiſed our 
hopes. But ſuch as it is, it is the gift 
of God. It is the ſphere in which his 
wiſdom has placed us, and appointed us 
to act our parts. As long as it laſts, we 
muſt neither ſlight the duties which it 
requires, nor undervalue the innocent 
enjoyments which it offers. It belongs 
to a man to hve among men as his bre- 
thren ; which he who declares himſelf f 
6 weary of life is not qualified to do with 4 

| 3 propriety. 


Tayvs I have placed before you, in * 


various views, the ſentiment in the text; 
and 
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and have ſhewn in what circumſtances, 8 E I M. 
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and from what cauſes, that diſreliſn of Lv 


life ariſes which is often found among 
mankind. + On a review of the whole, 
we cannot but acknowledge, that it is 
oftener to be aſcribed to our own vices 
and follies, than to any other caufe. A- 
mong the multitudes in the world, to 
whom at this day life 1s burdenſome, the 
far greater number is of thoſe who have 
rendered it ſo to themſelves. . Their idle- 
neſs, their luxury and pleaſures, their 


criminal deeds, their immoderate paſhons, 


their timidity and baſeneſs of mind, have 
dejected them in ſuch a degree, as to 
make them weary of their exiſtence, 
Preyed upon by diſcontent of their own 
creating, they complain of life when they 
ought to reprehend themſelves, 


Various afflitions there doubtleſs are 
in the world; many perſons with whom 


we have cauſe to ſympathiſe, and whom 
we might reaſonably forgive for wiſh- 
ing death to cloſe their ſorrows. But of 
the evils which embitter life, it muſt be 


B 2 admitted, 
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Of the Cauſes of 


N  SERM. admitted, that the greater part is ſuch as 


way we have broughe on ourſelves ; or at leaſt 


ſuch as, if we were not wanting to our- 
ſelves, might be tolerably ſupported. 
When we compute the numbers of thoſe 
who are diſpoſed to ſay, My foul is weary 
of my life, ſome there are to whom this 
ſentiment is excuſable ; but many more 
among whom it is in no way juſtifiable. 
I admit that, among the worthieſt and 
the beſt, there may be dark moments 
in which ſome feeling of this nature may 
be apt to intrude upon their minds. But 
with them they are only moments of 
occaſional and paſſing gloom. They ſoon 
recall the vigour of their minds; and re- 
turn with ſatisfaction to the diſcharge 
of the duties, and to a participation of 
the enjoyments, of life. 

One great cauſe of men's beoknbdy 
weary of life is grounded on the miſta- 
ken views of it which they have formed, 
and the falſe hopes which they have en- 
tertained from it. They have expected 2 
* 17 enjoyment; and when they meet 
with 
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with diſappointments and diſtreſſes, they SE RM. 
complain of life, as if it had cheated and 3 
betrayed them. God ordained no ſuch 
poſſeſſion for man on earth as continued 
pleaſure. For the wiſeſt purpoſes he de- 
ſigned our ſtate to be checquered with 
pleaſure and pain. As ſuch let us receive 
it, and make the beſt of what is doomed 
to be our lot. Let us remain perſuaded, 
that ſimple and moderate pleaſures are 
always the beſt; that virtue and a good 
conſcience are the ſureſt foundations of 
enjoyment ; that he who ſerves his God 
and his Saviour with the pureſt inten- 
tions, and governs his paſſions with the 
greateſt care, is likely to lead the happieſt 
life, Following theſe principles, we ſhall 
meet with fewer occaſions of being wea- 
ry of life; we ſhall always find ſome ſa- 
tisfactions mixed with its croſles; and 
ſhall be enabled to wait with a humble 

and” contented mind till the Almighty, 


— — 


in his appointed time, finiſh our ſtate of 


trial, and remove us to a more Nec 
abode. | oh. 
14 B 3 SERMON 
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1 TIMOTHY i. 5. 


New ibe end of the tommandmenf is cha- 
"rity out of a pure heart, and of a good 
| comſerence,, and of ſaith e | 


'S : 
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1 T appears from this chapter, 1 one 
SERM. I deſign of the Apoſtle, in writing to 
1 Timothy, was to guard him againſt cer- 
"tain corrupters of Chriſtian doctrine, who 
had already ariſen in the church, To 
their falſe repreſentations of religion he 
| oppoſes that general view of it which. is 
en in the text. Such ſummaries of 


religion 


we Ry, 0 UÞ ©&s W.Ta7RNN W TD 


On Charity, Oc. 


religion frequently occur in the ſacred SER M. 
writings; and are extremely uſeful. By yy 


the comprehenſive energy with which they 
expreſs the great lines of our duty, they 
both imprint them on our memory, and 
bring them home to our conſcience with 
force. In the progreſs of this diſcourſe, 
I hope to make it appear, that the words 
of the text afford a moſt enlarged and 
inſtructive view of religion in all its 
chief parts. 

The Apoſtle pronounces charity to be 
the end or ſcope of the commandment, that 


is, of the law of God. At the ſame time, 
in order to prevent miſtakes on this moſt 


important ſubject, he ſubjoins to charity 


certain adjuncts, as neceſſary to qualify 


it, and to render the Chriſtian character 
complete. Theſe are the pure heart, che 
good conſcience, and faith unfeigned. In 


treating of theſe, I ſhall ſhew the nature 


of their connexion with charity, and the 


importance of . une W N 
"007 it. | 
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S ERM. 
II. 


On Charity as the End 


The end of the commandment- 1s charity. 
Charity is the ſame with beneyolence or 
love; and is the term uniformly em- 
ployed, in the New Teſtament, to denote 
all the good affections which we ought 
to bear towards one another. It conſiſts 
not in ſpeculatiye ideas of general bene- 
volence floating in the head, and leaving 


the heart, as ſpeculations too often do, 


untouched and cold. Neither is it con- 
fined to that indolent good nature, which 
makes us reſt ſatisfied with being free 
from inveterate malice, or ill-will to our 
fellow - creatures, without prompting us 


to be of ſervice to any. True charity 


is an active principle. It is not proper- 


ly a ſingle virtue; but a diſpoſition re- 


ſicling in the heart, as a fountain whence 


all the virtues of benignity, candour, for- 


bearance, generoſity, com paſſion, and li- 
berality, flow, as ſo many native ſtreams. | 
From general good-will to all, it extends 


its influence particularly to thoſe with 


whom we ſtand in neareſt connection, 


and who are directly within the ſphere | 


F of 
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of the Commandment. 


of our good offices. From the country SE RIC 
or community to which we belong, it 3 
deſcends to the ſmaller aſſociations of 
neighbourhood, relations, and friends; 
and ſpreads itſelf over the whole circle 
of ſocial and domeſtic life. I mean not 
that it imports a promiſcuous undiſtin- 
gviſhing affection, which gives every 
man an equal title to our love. Cha- 
rity, if we {ſhould endeavour to carry it 
ſo far, would be rendered an impracti- 
cable virtue, and would reſolve itſelf 
into mere words, without affecting the 
heart, True charity attempts not to ſhut 
our eyes to the diſtinction between good 
and bad men; nor to warm our hearts 
| equally to thoſe who befriend and thoſe 
who injure us. It reſerves our eſteem. 
for good men, and our complacency for 
our friends. Towards our enemies it 
| inſpires - forgiveneſs and humanity, It 
breathes univerſal candour, and liberality 
of ſentiment. It forms gentleneſs of 
temper, and dictates affability of man- 
ners. It prompts correſponding ſympa- 
, thues 
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SERM. thies with them who rejoice and them 


II. 


wry Who weep. 


is the ſoul. of ſocial life. 


en the mountains of Zion, where the Lord 


It reaches us to flight and 


deſpiſe no man. Charity is the comfort- 
er of the afflicted, the protector of the 


oppreſſed, the reconciler of differences, 


the interceſſor for offenders. It is faith- 
fulneſs in the friend, public ſpirit in the 
magiſtrate, equity and patience in the 
judge, moderation in the ſovereign, and 
loyalty in the ſubject. In parents it is 
care and attention; in children it is re- 
verence and ſubmiſſion. In a word, it 
It is the ſun 
that enlivens and cheers the abodes of 
men. It is lite the dew of Hermon, ſays 
the Pſalmiſt, and the deu that deſcendeth 


commanded the bieſſing, even life for ever- 
more . 5: Ft Bon” of 


Sven charity, ſays the text, is the end 


Y 4 n nn. aig aſſertion of the 


e 
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. of the Commandment. 


Apoſtle is undoubtedly conſonant to all 51 
that reaſon can ſuggeſt on the ſubject of 


religion. For, on conſidering the nature 
of the Supreme Being, reaſon gives us 
much ground to believe, that the chief 


deſign of all the commandments which 


he has given to men, is to promote their 
happineſs. Independent and ſelf- ſufficient, 
that Supreme Being has nothing to exact 
from us for his own intereſt or felicity. 
By our ſervices he cannot be benefited, 


nor by our offences injured. - When he 
created the world, it was benevolence that 


moved him to confer | exiſtence; When 
he made himſelf known to his creatures, 
benevolence in like manner moved him 
to give them laws for their conduct. 


Benevolence is the ſpring: of legiflation 
in the Deity, as much as it was the mo- 


tive of creation. He iſſued his com- 
mands on earth on purpoſe that by o- 


| bedience to them, his creatures might be 
rendered happy among themſelves in this 


life, and be l for greater happineſs 
in another. ak efpecially when 
, Joined 
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SE R MM. joined with purity, good conſcience} and 


faith, is obviouſly the great inſtrument 
for this purpoſe ; and therefore muſt needs 
poſſeſs the chief and primary . in the 


laws of God. 


Accordingly, chrovghour the New Teſ- 


tament, it is uniformly preſented to us 


in the ſame light in which it is placed by 
the text. This is known to all who have 
any acquaintance with the ſacred books, 
Charity is termed the fulfilling of the law, 
and the bond of per fecineſt, It was aſſum- 


ed by our bleſſed Lord as the charaQte, 


riſtical diſtinction pf his diſciples ; and 
in that magnificent eulogium which the 
Apoſtle Paul pronounces upon it, in the 
thirteenth chapter of the firſt epiſtle to the 
Corinthians, it is expreſsly preferred by 
him to faith and hope. This deſerves to 
be ſeriouſly confidered by thoſe who are 
apt to undervalue charity, as an appen- 


dage of what they contemptnouſly call 
* Morality ; while they : confine true reli- 


gion to ſome favourite tenets and obſer- 
yances of their own, whith. they conſi- 
| : „ 2 * dep 
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der as comprehending the ſum of what 8 EM. 
is acceptable to God. Such perſons ſhow gy 


themſelves profoundly ignorant of the 
nature of religion, and may too often be 
fuſpeted of being ſtrangers to its influ- 
ence. For, as the, apoſtle John reaſons, 


He that loveth not his brother, whom he 


bath ſeen, how can he love that God whom 
be hath not ſeen * ? | 


Ar the ſame time, while I aſcribe to 
charity that high place in the ſyſtem of re- 


hgion, which juſtly belongs to it, I am not 


to be underſtood as confining” all religion 
to this diſpoſition alone. With much 
wiſdom and propriety, the text hath an- 
nexed to it certain adjuncts, without 
which neither the character of a good: 
man can be completed, nor charity it- 
{elf exerciſed to advantage. To the con- 


fideration of theſe I now proceed; and 
I enter the more readily on this branch 


of 
* 2x John iv. 29. 
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SERM. of the ſubject, as there is ground to be- 
* lieve, that many pretend to poſſeſs cha- 


rity, without properly underſtanding its 


nature and efficacy. There has been al- 
ways an unhappy tendency among men 
to run to extremes, on one ſide or other, 
in matters of religion. As one ſet of 
men,. who employ all their zeal on right 
belief, are prone to undervalue good prac- 
rice; ſo another ſet, who wiſh to be e- 
ſteemed rational Chriſtians, are 1nclined 
to reſt the whole of their duty on chari- 
table deeds, while they overlook cer- 
tain diſpoſitions and habits which ought 
always to accompany them. It is there- 
fore of importance, that the miſtakes of 
both theſe claſſes of men ſhould be recti- 
fied, in order that religion may be held 
forth to the world in its complete form, 
and in its full and undiminiſhed luſtre. 


THE firſt qualification of charity point- 
ed out in the text 1s purity ; charity out 
of a pure heart, Purity includes the vir- 
tues which belong to the individual, 

| conſidered 
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confidered in himſelf, and with reſpect SERM, 
to the government of his defires and We 


pleaſures. It hath its ſeat in the heart ; 
but extends its influence over ſo much 
of the outward conduct, as to form a 
great and material part of the character. 
They are only the pure in heart, we are 
told by our Saviour, who can ſee God 
It is alſo true, that they are only the pure 


in heart who can properly diſcharge their 


duties towards mankind. Inordinate love 
of pleafure, intemperance, ſenſuality, and 


a courſe of irregular life, are inconſiſtent, 


not only with the general character of a 
good man, but alſo with the peculiar 
exerciſes of charity and benevolence. For 
nothing is more certain, than that habits 
of licentious indulgence contribute to 
ſtiffle all the good affections; to harden 


the heart; to nouriſh: that ſelfiſh attach- 


ment to our own vitious pleaſures which 


renders us inſenſible to the circumſtan- 


ces 


, 'M.atth. v. 8. 
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SE RM. ces and wants of others. A profligate 


Of Charity as the Eid 


GY man is ſeldom found to be a good huſ- 


once to be bleſſings to the world, ſunk 


band, a good father, or a beneficent 
neighbour: How many young perſons 
have at firſt ſet out in the world with 
excellent diſpoſitions of heart; generous, 
charitable, and humane; kind to their 
friends, and amiable among all with 
whom they had intercourſe? And yet 


how often have we ſeen all thoſe fair 


appearances unhappily blaſted in the pro- 
greſs of life, merely through the influ- 
ence of looſe and corrupting pleaſures ; 
and thoſe very perſons who promiſed 


down; in the end, to be the burthen and 
nuiſance of ſociety? The profuſion of 
expence which their pleafures occaſion; 
accounts in a great meaſure for the fatal 
reverſe that takes place in their charac- 
ter. It not only drains. the ſources 
whence the ſtreams of beneficence ſhould 
flow, but often obliges them to become 
oppreſſive and cruel to thoſe whom it was 


3 | mo their 
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their duty to have puts and ow SERM. 
ported. SY 
Purity of heart and conduct muſt chars 
fore be held fundamental to charity and 
love, as well as to general piety and vir- 
tue. The licentious, I know, are ready 
to imagine, that their occaſional deeds 
of bounty and libefality will atone for 
many of their private diſorders. - But, 
beſides that ſuch plans of compenſation 
for vices, by ſome ſuppoſed virtnes, are 
always fallacious, the licentious may be 
aſſured, that it is an appearance only of 
charity, not the reality of it, ro which 
they can lay claim. For that great vir- 
tue conſiſts not in occaſional actions of 
humanity, in fits of kindneſs or compaſ- 
fon, to which bad men may be prompted 
by natural inſtinct; but in the ſteady and 
regular exerciſe of thoſe good affections, 
and the diſcharge of thoſe important du- 
ties towards others, for which the licen- 
tious are in- a great meaſure diſqualified. 
Their criminal propenfities direct their 
ö inclinations to very different objects and 
. Vox. IV. C purſuits ; * 
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HEAL purſuits; and often determine them to 
* ſacrifice the juſt rights of others, ſome- 


fore it in all its exertions. One muſt firſt 


times to ſacrifice the peace and the re- 
putation of the innocent, to the gratifi- 
cation of their paſſions. Such is the per- 
nicious influence which the love of plea- 
ſure has on the good qualities of its de- 
voted votaries. The impure heart is like 
the ſtagnant and putrifying lake, which 
ſends forth its poiſonous exhalations to 
corrupt and wither every plant that grows 
on its banks. 


Taz ſecond qualification annexed to 


Charity, in the text, is, that it be of 4 


good conſcience, By this I underſtand the 
Apoſtle to mean, that charity be in full 
conſiſtency with juſtice and integrity; 
that the con/cience of the man who pur- 


| Poſes to perform actions of benevolence, 


be free from the reproach of having ne- 
glected the primary duties of equity. 


For, undoubtedly, juſtice is a virtue pri- 


mary to charity; that is, it muſt go be- 


do 


. 
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do juſlly before he can pretend that he SERM. 
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loves mercy, —Religion, my friends, in or- —. 


der to render it uſeful to mankind, muſt 
be brought down by its teachers from the 
ſublimity of ſpeculation to the functions 
and occupations of ordinary life. It is 
my duty to admoniſh you, that you muſt, 


in the firſt place, be fair in all your deal- 


ings with others; you muſt diſcharge the 
debts you owe; you mult pay the wages 


due to your ſervants and dependents ;- 
you muſt provide for your own family, 


and be juſt to the claims of relations; 
then, and then only, you can, from a good 
conſcience, as the text enjoins, perform 
acts of generoſity and mercy. 


This leads to a reflection which here | 


deſerves our attention; that, in order to 
fulfil that charity which is the end of the 
commandment, oeconomy, and good order 
in private life, ought to be carefully ſtu- 
died by all Chriſtians, This is more 
cloſely. connected with a good conſcience, 
than many ſeem inclined to admit. Oe- 
conomy, when prudently and temperate- 
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ly conducted, is the ſafeguard of many 


Www Virtues; and is in a particular manner 


favourable to the exertions of bene vo- 
lence. He who by inconſiderate con- 
duct is injuring his cireumſtances, will 
probably in time loſe the inclination, and 
certainly is depriving himſelf of the means, 
of being ſerviceable to his brethren. Some 
important exertions, indeed, there are 
of charity, which have no connection 
with giving or beſtowitig. Candour, for- 
giveneſs, "gentleneſs, and ſympathy, are 
due to our brethren at all times, and in 
every ſituation of bur own fortune. The 
poor have opportunities for diſplaying 
theſe virtues, as well as the rich. They 
io have nothing to give, can often afford 
relief to others, by imparting what they 
feel. But, as far as beneficence is in- 
cluded in charity, we ought always to 
remember, that Juſtice muſt, in che firſt 
place, be held inviolably ſacred. | 
Ihe wiſdom of fcripture remarkably 
appears, in the connexion pointed out 
by the text Between RY atid good con- 
ſcience 
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ference or integrity ; a connexion which I SERM. 


apprehend 1 is often not attended to ſo much — 


as it deſerves. Among the frugal and in- 
duſtrious, great regard is commonly paid 
to juſtice. They will not defraud. They 
will not take any unlawful adyantage 
in their dealings: And fatisfied with this 
degree. of good conſcience, they are ſtran- 
gers to that charity, which is the end 
of the commandment. They are hard and 
unfeeling. They are rigid and ſeyere in 
their demapds. They know nothing of 
humanity, forgiveneſs, or compaſſion.— 


Among — * claſs of men, who have | 


been more liberally educated, and who 
are generally of a higher rank in life, juſ- 
tice is apt to be conſidered as a virtue leſs 
noble than charity; and which may, on 
ſome occaſions be diſpenſed with, They 


are humane perhaps, and tender in their 


feelings. They are eaſy to their depend- 
ents. They can be liberal, eyen ta profu- 
ſion. While, at the ſame time, they are 
accumulating debts, which they know 
themſelves unable to diſcharge. Their 

C3 affairs 
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affairs are allowed to run into confuſion, 
Oeconomy and good order are neglected. 
The innocent, in great numbers, ſuffer 
materially through their miſmanagement : 
And all the while they aſſume to them- 
ſelves the praiſe of being generous and 
good-hearted men. This ſurely is not that 
charity which the Goſpel enjoins ; and 
N which, in its very eſſence, involves good 
| - conſcience and integrity, He who pre- 


tends to do good to his brethren, without 
firſt doing them juſtice, cannot be acount- 
ed their real friend. True charity is not 
a meteor, which occaſionally glares ; but a 


ence. 


Tux third and laſt adjunRt connected in 
the text with charity is, that it be of faith 
unſeigned. Faith, in the ſcripture ſenſe of 
it, includes the whole of religious princi- 
ples reſpecting God, and reſpecting Chriſt. 

Good apa med n good practice, I 
Nee in 
| | 

| DEE 


laminary, which, in its orderly and re- 
gular courſe, diſpenſes a benignant infſu - 
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in the fight of God, nor in the eſtimation SERM. 


of wiſe men. But practice not founded — NES 


on principle 1s likely to be always unſta- 
ble and wavering; and, therefore, the 
faith of religious principles enters, for a 
very conſiderable ſhare, into the proper 
diſcharge of the duties of charity. 

It will be admired that, without faith, 
our duties towards God cannot be pro- 
perly performed. You may be aſſured 
that your duties towards men will al- 
ways greatly ſuffer from the want of it. 
Faith, when pure and genuine, ſupplies 


to every part of virtue, and in particular 


to the virtue of charity, many motives 
and aſſiſtances, of which the unbelie- 
ver is deſtitute, He who acts from 
faith acts upon the high principle of re- 
gard to the God who hath made him, 
and to the Saviour who redeems him; 
which will often ſtimulate him to his 


duty when other principles of bene vo- 


lence become faint and languid, or are 
croſſed by oppoſite intereſts. When he 
conſiders himſelf as purſuing the appro- 
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SERM. bation of that divine Being, fron whom 


love defcends, a ſacred enthuſiaſm both 
* and conſecrates, his charitable 
diſpoſitions. Regardleſs of men, or of 
human recompence, he is carried along 
by a higher impulſe. He acts with the 
ſpirit of a follower of the Son of God, 
- who not only has enjoined love, but has 
enforced it by the example of laying 
down his life for mankind. Whatever 
he does in behalf of his fellow-creatures, 
he conſiders himſelf as doing, in ſome de- 
gree, to that divine Perſon, who hath 
faid, Inaſmuch as ye have done it unto one | 


of the leaſt of theſe my brethren, ye have 


done it unto me *®, Hence charity is with 
him not only a moral virtue, but a Chriſ- 
tian grace. It acquires additional dignity 
and energy from being connected with 
the heavenly ſtate and the heavenly in- 
habitants. He mingles with beings of a 
higher order, while he 1s diſcharging his 


duty 


Matth. xxv. 4% 


of the Commandment. 


duty to his fellaw-creatures on earth; and 8 ER M. 
J. 
— 


by joining faith and piety to good works 
he completes the character of a Chhriſ- 
tian. | 


Tavs I have endeavoured to explain 
the full ſenſe of that comprehenſive view 
of religion which is given in the text. 


I have ſhown in what reſpects charity 


joined with tbe pure heart, the good. con- 
ference, and faith unfeigned, forms the end 
of the commandment, Let us ever keep 
in view thoſe eſſential parts of a virtuous 
character, and preſerve them in their 
proper union. Thus ſhall our religion 
riſe 1nto a regular and well-proportioned 
edifice, where each part gives firmneſs 


and ſupport to another. If any one of 


thoſe material parts be wanting in the 
ſtruQure ; if, out of our ſyſtem of cha- 
rity, either purity, or juſtice, or faith, 
be left, there will be cracks and flaws 
in the building which prepare its ruin. 


This is indeed one of the greateſt and 


moſt frequent errors of men, in their 
moral 
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SERM. moral conduct. They take hold of vir- 
RE tue by pieces and corners only. Few 

are ſo depraved as to be without all ſenſe 
of duty, and all regard to it. To ſome 
moral qualities, which appear to them 
amiable or eſtimable, almoſt all men lay 
claim ; and on theſe they reſt their worth, 
in their own eſtimation, But theſe ſcat- 
tered pieces of virtue, not uniting into 
one whole, nor forming a conſiſtent cha- 
rater, have no powerful influence on 
their general habits of life. From various 
unguarded quarters they lie open to 
temptation. Their lives are full of con- 
tradiction, and perpetually fluctuate be- 

tween good and evil. Virtue can nei- 
ther riſe to its native dignity, nor attain 
its proper rewards, until all its chief parts 
be joined together in our charaQter, and 

exert an equal authority in regulating our 
conduct. | 


SERMON 


SERMON III 


On our Lives being in the Hand of 
Gov. 


[Preached at the beginning of a New Year *.] 
—_— DR 


PSALM XXXL 15. 


My times are in thy hand — 


HE ſun that rolls over our heads, SERM. 


the food that we receive, the reſt A., 


chat we enjoy, daily admoniſh us of a 
ſuperior power, on whom the inhabitants 
of the earth depend for light, life, and 
ſubſiſtence. But as long as all things 

proceed 


* January 6th, 1793, 
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SERM. proceed in their ordinary courſe; when 


III. 
ww 


day returns after day with perfect ſimi- 
larity; when our life ſeems ſtationary, 
and nothing occurs to warn us of any ap- 
proaching change, the religious ſenti- 
ments of dependence are apt to be for- 
gotten. The great revolutions of time, 
when they come round in their ſtated 
order, have a tendency to force ſome im- 
preſſions of piety even on the moſt un- 
thinking minds. They both mark our 
exiſtence on earth to be advancing to- 


wards its cloſe, and exhibit our condition 


as continually changing ; while each re- 
turning year brings along with it new e- 
vents, and at the ſame time carries us 
forwards to the concluſion of all. We 


cannot, on ſuch occaſions avoid perceiv- 


ing, that there 1s a Supreme Being who 
holds in his hands the line of our exiſtence, 
and meaſures out to each of us our allot- 
ted portion of that line. Beyond a certain 
limit, we know that it cannot be extend- 
ed; and long before it reach that limit it 
may be cut aſunder by an inviſible hand, 
| which 


in the Hand of God. 1 


which is ſtretched forth over all the inha- 8 ERM. 
bitants of the world. Then naturally a- . 
riſes the ejaculation of the text, My timer, 

0 God, are in thy band. My fate de- 

« pends on thee. The duration of my 

« life, and all the events which in fu- 
sture days are to fill it, are entirely at 
« thy difpoſal.“—Let us now, when we | 
have juſt ſeen one year cloſe, and another 
begin, meditate ſeriouſly on this ſenti- 
ment. Let us conſider what is implied 
in our times being in the hand of God; and 
to What improvement n meditation 
leads. 


_— 
— — — — — — —— — — 


Tur text evidently implies, firſt, that 
our times are not in our own hand ; that, 
as our continuance in life Spend not 
on ourſelves, ſo the events which are 
to happen, while life remains, are un- 
known to us, and not under our own 
direction. Of chis we may behold ma- 
ny a proof, when we look back on the 
tranſactions of the year which is juſt fi- 
nifhed. Recollection will readily preſent 

do 


| 


p 


| 


ON 


On our Lives being 


SERM- to us a buſy period, filled up with a 


III. 


ſucceeded beyond our hopes; 
alſo, that have befallen us contrary to 


yy mixture of buſineſs and amuſement, of 


anxieties and cares, of joys and forrows. 
We have talked, perhaps, and ated much. 
We have formed many a plan; in pub- 
lic or in private life, we have been en- 
gaged in a variety of purſuits. Let me 
now aſk, how ſmall a proportion of all 
that has happened could have been fore- 
ſeen, or foretold by us? How many 
things have occured, of which we had 
no expectation; ſome, perhaps, that have 


our wiſh ? How often were each of us ad- 
moniſhed that there are ſecret wheels, 
which, unſeen by us, bring about the 
revolutions of human affairs; and that, 
while man was deviſing his way, Provi- 
dence was directing the event? 

That ſcene is now cloſed. The tale of 
that year has been told. We look for- 
ward to the year which is beginning ; 
and what do we behold rhere?—All, my 
brethren, is a blank to our view: A dark 
unknown 


A 


of 1 ä 


in the Hand of God. 


unknown preſents itſelf. We are enter- = RM 
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ing on an untried, undiſcovered coun- Vane 


try, where, as each ſucceeding month 
comes forward, new ſcenes may open ; 
new objects may engage our attention; 


changes at home or abroad, in public or 


in private affairs, may alter the whole 
ſtate of our fortune, New connections 


may be at hand to be formed, or old 


ones juſt about to be diflolved ; perhaps, 
we may have little more to do with this 
world, or with any of its connections ; 
we may be ſtanding on the verge of time 
and life, and on the point of paſling 


into a new region of exiſtence. In ſhort, 


the proſpect before us is full of awful 


- uncertainty, Life and death, proſperity 


and adverſity, health and fickneſs, joy 
and trouble, lie in one undiſtinguiſhable 
maſs, where our eye can deſcry nothing 
through the obſcurity that wraps them 
up. 
While it is thus certain that our times 
are not at our own diſpoſal, we are 
taught, by the text, that they are in the 


3 hand 


mM. hand of God. This may be conſidered 
in two views. Our times are in the hand 
| of God, as a Tapreme Diſpoſer of events. 
They are in the hand of . as a Guar- 


dian and a Father. 
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Our times, I ſay, are in the hand of 
God as a ſupreme ixreſiſtible Ruler. All 
that is to happen to us in this and the 
ſucceeding years of our life, —if any ſuc- 
ceeding years we ſhall be allowed to fee,— 
has been foreknown and arranged by 
God. The firſt view, under which hu- 
man affairs prefent themſelves to us, is 
that of confuſed and irregular ſucceſſion, 
The events of the world ſeem thrown 
together by chance, like the billows of 
the fea, tumbling and toſſing over each 
other, without rule or order. All that 
18 apparent to us 18 the fluctuation of hu- 
man caprice, and the operation of hu- 
man paſſions. We ſee the ſtrife of am- 

bition, and the efforts of ſtratagem, la- 
bouring to accompliſh their ſeveral pur- 
poſes among the ſocieties of men. But 
EL it 


= 


in the Hand of God. 


ſide of things, that we behold. Higher 
counſels, than it is in our power to trace, 
are concerned in the tranſactions of the 
world. If we believe in God at all, as 
the Governor of the univerſe, we muſt 
believe that, without his providence, no- 
thing happens on earth. He over-rules, 
at his pleaſure, the paſhons of men. He 
R bends all their defigns into ſubſerviency 
to his decree. He makes the wrath of man 
to praiſe him; and reflrams, in what mea- 
ſure he thinks fit, he remainder of wrath *. 
He brings forth in their courſe all the 
generations of men. When the time is 
come for their entering into light, they 
appear on the ſtage; and when the time 
fixed for their diſmiſſion arrives, he chan- 
get their countenance, and ſends them a- 
way. The time of our appearing is now 
ome, after our anceſtors had left their 


Vor;$Yp = 5.7 3D are 


* Pſalm. Ixxvi. 10. 


it is no more than the ſurface, the out- 8 ERM. 


III. 
WoW 


Place, and gone down to the duſt. We 
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'SERM.-are at preſent permitted to act our part 
9 freely, and without conſtraint. No vio- 
lence is done to our inclination or choice. 
But aſſuredly there is not a day of our life, 
nor an event in that day, but was foreſeen 
by God. That ſucceſſion of occurrences, 
which to us is full of obſcurity and dark- 
neſs, is all light and order in his view. He 
ſees from the beginning to the end; and 
brings forward every thing that happens, 
in its due time and place. 
Our times are altogether in his hand. 
Let us take notice, that they are not in 
the hands either of our enemies, or of 
our friends. It is not in the power of 
man to ſhorten or to prolong our life, 
more or leſs than God - has decreed. 
Enemies may employ craft or violence 
in their attacks; friends may employ 
kill and | vigilance for the preſerva- 
tion of our health and ſafety; but 
both the one and the other can have 
effect only as far as God permits. They 
work in ſubſerviency to his purpoſe, By 
him they are held in inyifible bonds. 
9 - | To 


in the Hand of God. | 51 


To che exertions of all human nes. SERM- 
he ſays, Hitherto ſhalt thou come, and no — 
far ther. 

| 


We are to obſerve next, that our times 
are in the hand of God, not only as an 
almighty Diſpoſer, but as a merciful | 
Guardian and Father. We are by ng © 
means to imagine, that from race to race, 
and from year to year, God fports with 
the lives of ſucceeding generations of 
men, or, in the mere wantonneſs of ar- 
bitrary power, brings them forth, and 
ſends them away. No; if we have any 
confidence in what either the light of na- 
ture ſuggeſts to all men, or what the 
revelation of the goſpel has confirmed to 
Chriſtians, we have full ground to be- 
lieve that the adminiſtration of human 
affairs is conducted with infinite wiſdom 
and goodneſs. The counſels of the Al- 


mighty are indeed too deep for out limit- 
ed underſtandings to trace. His path 
may often, as to us, be in the ſea, and his 
footfleps in the mighty waters; while, ne- 
D 2 vertheleſs, * 


* 
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SERM.. vertheleſs, all his paths are mercy and 


ww. truth. He who, from the benignity of 


beareth to his children . To him we may 
ſafely commit ourſelves, and all our con- 
cerns; as to one who is beſt qualified, 


2 


his nature, erected this world for the a- 
bode of men; He who furniſhed it ſo 
richly for our accommodation, and ſto- 


red it with ſo much beauty for our en- 


tertainment ; He who, fince firſt we en- 


tered into life, hath followed us with ſuch 


a variety of mercies, ſurely can have no 


pleaſure in our diſappointment and diſ- 


treſs. He knows our frame; he remem- 


| bers we are duſt; and looks to frail man, 


we are aſſured, with ſuch pity as a father 


both to direct the incidents proper to 
happen to- us in this world, and to judge 


of the time ve it is fit for us to Be re- 


moved from it. | 
Even that j Ignorance of our Ns deſ- 
tiny in . of winch we ſometimes 
| | complain, 

Pfau cüi. 13, 14, 


in the Hand of God, 


complain, is a fignal proof of his good- 1 
neſs. He hides from us the view of fu- * 


turity, becauſe the view would be dan- 
gerous and overpowering. It would ei- 
ther diſpirit us with viſions of terror, or 


intoxicate us by the diſcloſure of ſucceſs. 
The veil which covers from our fight 


the events of this and of ſucceeding years, 
18 a veil woven by the hand of mercy. 
Our times are in his hand; and we have 
reaſon to be glad that in his hand they 
are kept, ſhut out from our view. Sub- 
mit to his pleaſure as an almighty Ruler 
we muſt, becauſe we cannot reſiſt him, 
Equal reaſon there is for truſting in him 
as a Guardian, under whoſe diſpoſal we 
are ſafe. 


sven is the import of the t text, that 
our times are in the hand of God. Our 
times are unknown to us, and not under 


our own direction. They are in the 


hands of God as a Governor and Ruler ; 
in the hands of God as a Guardian and 
Father. Theſe ſeparate views of the text 


D 3 require, 


— ] U. U — LS 
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SERM. require, on our part, ſeparate improve- 


| 
3 ments. 


* 


4. 
* 


SxrING our times are not in our own 
hand, ſeeing futurity 15 unknown to us, 
let us, firſt, check the vain curioſity of pe- 
netrating into what is to come. Conjec- 


ture about futurity we often muſt ; but 


upon all conjectures of what this year is 


to produce, let us lay a proper reſtraint, 


Let us wait till God ſhall bring forward 
events 1n their proper courſe, without 
wiſhing to diſcover what he has conceal- 
ed; leſt, if the diſcovery were granted, 
we ſhould ſee many things, which we 
would wiſh not to have ſeen. 

The moſt common propenſity of man- 


kind is to ſtore futurity with whate- 


ver 18 -agreeable to them ; eſpecially in 
thoſe periods of life when imagination is 
lively, and: hope is ardent. Looking for- 
ward to the year now beginning, they 
are ready to promiſe themſelves much 


from the foundations of proſperity which 
i — have laid; from che friendſhips and 


connections 


in the Hand of God. 


from the plans of conduct which they 1 
formed. Alas! how deceitful do all theſe 


dreams of happineſs often prove ! While 
many are ſaying in ſecret to their hearts, 


To-morrow ſhall be as this day and more a- 
bundantly, we are obliged in return to ſay 
to them, Boaſt not thyſelf of to-morrow, for 


$3 


connections which they have ſecured ; SERM. 


III. 


thou knoweſt not what a day may bring | 


forth. I do not mean, that in the un- 
known proſpect which lies before us, we 
ſhould forebode to ourſelves nothing but 
misfortunes. May it be the pleaſure of 
Heaven that this year run on in a placid 
and tranquil tenor to us all !—But this 
I ay, that in ſuch foreſight of futurity 
as we are allowed to take, we may rec- 
kon upon it as certain, that this year 
ſhall prove to us, as many paſt have pro- 
ved, a checquered ſcene of ſome com- 
forts and ſome troubles. In what pro- 
portion one or other of theſe ſhall prevail 
in it; whether, when it ends, it ſhall 
leave with us the memory of joys or of 

ſorrows, is to be determined by him in 
| D 4 ; whoſe 
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SERM. whoſe hands cur times are. Our wiſ- 
, dom is, to be prepared for whatever the 
year is to bring; prepared to receive 
comforts with thankfulneſs, troubles with 
fortitude ; and to improve both for the 


great purpoſes of virtue and eternal life, 


_ *- ANOTHER important inſtruction which 
naturally ariſes from our times not be- 
ing in our own hands is, that we ought 
no longer to trifle with what it is not in 
our power to prolong ; but that we ſhould 
make haſte to live as wiſe men; not de- 
laying till to-morrow what may be done 


to day; doing now with all our might 


whatever our hand findeth to do; before 
that night cometh wherein no man can work. 
Amidſt the uncertainty of the events 
which are before us, there 1s one thing 
we have too much reaſon to believe 
- namely, that of us who are now aſſem- 
bled in this congregation, and who have 


ſeen the year begin, there are ſome Who 


ſhall not ſurvive to ſee it cloſe. Whe- 
ther it ſhall be you, or you, or I, who 
Es th | ſhall 


-- 


in the Hand of Gad. 


God alone knows. Our times are in his 
hand? But to our place, it is more than 
probable that ſome of us ſhall have gone. 
Could we foretel the month, or the. day, 
on which our change was to happen, 
how diligent would we be in ſetting our 


houſe in order, and preparing ourſelves 


to appear before our Maker? Surely, 
that ought to be prepared for with moſt 
care, concerning which we are ignorant 
how ſoon it is to take place. Let us 
therefore walk circumſpectly, and redeem 
the time, Let us diſmiſs thoſe trivial and 
ſuperfluous cares which burden or cor- 
rupt our life, in order to attend to what 
is of higheſt importance to us as men and 
Chriſtians, The beginning of each year 
ſhduld carry to us all a ſolemn admoni- 
tion of our folly, in neglecting to im- 
prove ſuitably the years that are paſt. 
It ſhould call up miſpent time into our 
view ; and be like the hand coming forth 


upon the wall, in the days of Belſhaz- 


zar, 
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ſhall be gathered to our fathers before SE RM. 


the revolving year has finiſhed its round, — 


| 
| 
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SEI M. zar, and writing in legible characters o- 


2 


« from thee.” 


ver againſt us, O man! thy days are num- 
* bered; thou art weighed in the balance, 
and found wanting; take care leſt thy 
kingdom be on the point of departing 


4 


Wurm we conſider, in the next place, 


'that our times, as I before illuſtrated, 


are in the hand of God as a ſovereign 


Diſpoſer, it is an obvious inference from 


this truth, that we ſhould prepare our- 
ſelves to ſubmit patiently to his pleaſure, 
both as to the events which are to fill up 
our days, and as to the time of our cori- 


” tinuing in this world. To contend with 


him we know to be fruitleſs. The word 
that- 1s gone out of his mouth muſt ſtand. 
In the path which he has marked out 
for us, whether it be ſhort or long, rug- 
ged or ſmooth, we muſt walk. Is it not 
then the dictate. of wiſdom, that we ſhould ' 
previouſly reconcile ourſelves to this ſo- 
vereign ordination, and bring our minds 
to harmonize with what is appointed to 


be our deſtiny? Let us fortify this tem- 


in the Hand of God. 
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per, by recalling that reflexion of the SE BIT 
wiſe man; Who knoweth what is good for -+ v1 


man in this liſe; all the days of his vain 
. life which he ſpendeth as a ſhadow? * 


To enjoy long life, and ſee many days, 


is the univerſal wiſh; and, as the with 


is prompted by nature, it cannot be in 


itſelf unlawful. At the ſame time, ſe- 
veral circumſtances concur to temper 


the eagerneſs of this wiſh; and to ſhow . 


us that it ſhould always be formed un- 
der due ſubmiſſion to the wiler judge. 
ment of Heaven, Who among us can 
tell, whether, in wiſhing for the conti- 


nuance of many years on earth, we may 


not be only wiſhing for a prolongation 
of diſtreſs and miſery ?—You might live, 
my friends, till yow had undergone lin- 
gering rounds of ſevere pain, from which 
death would have proved a ſeaſonable 
deliverance, You might live till your 
breaſts were pierced with many a wound 
from public calamities or private ſorrows. 

| | = Tou 


2 Fecleſ. vi. 22. Toe 
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SERM. You {FOR hve till you beheld the death | 
5 of all whom you had loved ; till you ſur- | 
vived all thoſe who love you; till you 
” . were left as deſolate ſtrangers on earth, 
in the midſt of a new race, who neither 
knew you, nor cared for you, but who 
® £, wiſhed you off the ſtage, —Of a nature ſo 
ambiguous are all the proſpects which life 
ſets before us, that in every wiſh we form, 
relating to them, much reaſon we have 
to be ſatisfied that our times are in the 


hands of God, rather than our own, 


Tus conſideration is greatly ſtrength- 
ened when, in the laſt place, we think of 

' God acting, not as a Sovereign only, but 
as a Guardian, in the diſpoſal of our 
times. This is our great conſolation in 
looking forward to futurity, To God 
as a wiſe Ruler, calm ſubmiſſion is due; 
but it is more than ſubmiſſion that be- 
longs to him as a merciful Father; it is 
the ſpirit of cordial and affectionate conſent 
to his will. Unknown to us as the times 
to came are, it ſhould be ſufficient to our 
full 


in the Hand of God. 


| 
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full repoſe that they are known to God. SERM. 
The day and the hour which are fixed 


in his counſels for our diſmiſſion from 
life, we ought to be perſuaded are fixed 
for the beſt; and that any longer we 
ſhould not wiſh to remain. 

When we ſee that laſt hour drawing 
nigh, though our ſpirits may be com- 
poſed on our own account, yet, on ac- 
count of our friends and families, no 
little anxiety and ſorrow may be ſome- 
times apt to take poſſeſſion of the mind. 
Long we -have enjoyed the comfort of 
their ſociety, and been accuſtomed to con- 
ſider them as parts of ourſelves. To be 
parted from them forever is, at any rate, 
a bitter thought; but to the bitterneſs of 
this, is over and above added the apprehen- 
ſion of their ſuffering much by our death. 
We leave many a relation, perhaps may 
leave young children, and a helpleſs family, 
behind us, to be expoſed to various dan- 
gers, and thrown forth on an unfriendly 
world, Such virtuous anxieties often 
oppreſs the tender and feeling heart at 

| the 
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* AL the cloſing periods of life. a brethren, 
SY look up to that God, in whoſe hands the 


you are no more. No cauſe have you, there- 


cares to a Father in heaven. Surrender 


to that God, who hath ſaid, The children 
ſhall be eftabliſhed before him *. Leave 


alive ; and let thy widows truſt in me f. 


| is, and what the improvement ſhould be, 


7 Pſalm cii. 28. + Jeremiah xlix. 11. 


times of your. fathers were; in whoſe 
hand the” times of your polterity ſhall 


be. Recollect, for your comfort, the ex- 


perience of ages. When were the righ- 
teous utterly forſaken by God in times 
paſt? Why ſhould they be forſaken by 
him in times to come? Well did he govern 
the world before you had a being in it: 
Well ſhall he continue to govern it after 


fore, to oppreſs your minds with the load 
of unknown futurity. Commit your 


your life, your friends, and your family, 
of his ſervants. ſhall continue, and their ſeed 


thy fatherleſs children, I will preſerve them 


I ave thus ſhown what the import 


of 


#& 


g 
| 
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of the doctrine of the text, that our times 8 EAMG 


are in the hand of God. It aſſerts a fact, 


the truth of which can be called in queſ- 
tion by none; a fat which, whether 
perſons have any ſentiments of religion 
or not, is calculated to make a ſerious im- 


preſſion on every mind; efpecially at fea- 
| ſons when the revolution of years gives 


us warning that our duration on earth 
is meaſured, and advances towards its 
period, To perſons who are religiouſly 
diſpoſed, who ftudy to improve life to 
its proper purpoſes, to do their duty to- 
wards God and man, and through the 


merits of their Redeemer to obtain grace 
and favour from Heaven, the doctrine 


of the text is ſtill more important. A- 


mong them it tends to awaken impreſ 
ſions which are not only ſerious, but, as 
I have ſhown, ſalutary and comforting 
to the heart. Thankful that our times 


are in the hand of a Sovereign, who is 


both wiſe and gracious, let us prepare 
ourſelves to meet the approaching events 


of life with becoming reſignation, and 
at 
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at the ſame time with manly conſtancy 
and firm truſt in God. As long as it 
ſhall pleaſe him to continue our ' abode 
in the world, Jet us remain faithful to 
our duty ; and when it ſhall pleaſe him 
to give the command for our removal 
hence, let us utter only this voice: In 
* thy hand, O my God, my times are. 
* Thou art calling me away. Here 1 
am, ready to obey thy call, and at thy 
© fignal to go forth. I thank thee that 
1 have been admitted to partake fo 
1 Jong of the comforts of life, and to 
be a ſpectator of the wiſdem and good- 
„ neſs diſplayed in thy works. I thank 
«thee that thou haſt borne ſo long with 
my infirmities and provocations ; ' haſt 
allowed me to look up to thy promiſes 
in the goſpel, and to hear the words 
of eternal life uttered by my great Re- 
% deemer. With gratitude, faith, and 
* hope, 1 commit my ſoul to thee. Lord, 
noi letteſt thou thy ſervant depart in 
peace; for mine eyes have ſeen thy ſal- 
vation. —Such are the ſentiments with 
| | which 
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which every pious and good man ſhould 8 5 NM. 
conclude his life. Such indeed are the WY 
ſentiments which he ought to carry 
through every part of life. With theſe 

may we begin, and with theſe conclude, 
every ſucceeding year which God ſhall 
think fit to add to our earthly exiſtence ! 
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ON, the Mixture of Bap Max with the 
Goop in HUMAN SOCIETY, 


MATTH. xiii. 30. 


Let both grow together until the harvefl,— 


SERM. HE parable, of which theſe words 
IV. are a part, contains a prophetical 
deſcription of the ſtate of the church. 

Our Lord predicts that the ſocieties of 
Chriſtians were to be infected with per- 

ſons of looſe principles and bad diſpoſi- 

tions, whom he likens to fares ſpringing 


up among wheat, He intimates that oc 


there thould ariſe ſole whoſe officious Wh ce: 
zeal it 
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nating immediately all ſuch evil men ; 


ſigns of providence, and to the ſpirit of 
Chriſtianity; that a complete ſeparation 
was indeed to be made at laſt between 
the good and the bad; but that this ſe- 
paration was to be delayed till the end 
of the world, when, in the ſtile of the 
parable, the fares ſhould be entirely ga- 
thered out from among the wheat, Let 
both grow together until the barw«/t. 
When we look around us, nothing 1s 
more conſpicuous in the ſtate of the 
world, than that broad mixture of the 


and the wicked, which we find taking 


tions ſeem hence to ariſe againſt either 
the wiſdom or goodneſs of divine Fro- 
vidence; eſpecially when we behold bad 
men not only tolerated in the world, but 
occaſionally exalted in their circumſtan- 
us ces, to the depreſſion of the juſt. Why, 
it will be ſaid, if a Supreme Being exiſt, 


but that this were contrary to the de- 


religious and the impious, the virtuous 


place in every fociety. Strong objec- 


E 2 | and 
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s ERM. and if his juſtice rule the univerſe, does 


IV. 
WY 


ſwer can, be made to theſe objections; 


ture of bad men to continue on the face 


ing the ſtate of human affairs. 


e 05 the . 6 | Bad Men 


he allow ſuch infamous perſons as the 
records of hiſtory often preſent, to have 
a place, and even to make a figure in 
his world? Why fleeps the thunder idle 
in his hand, when it could ſo eaſily blaſt 
them ? What ſhall we think of one who, 
having the power of exterminating them 
always at his command, permits them 
to proceed without diſturbance; nay, 
ſometimes appears to look on them with 
complacency ?—lIt becomes highly wor- 
thy of out attention to conſider what an- 


to inquire whether any reaſons can be 
given that ſerve to juftify this diſpenſa- 
tion of Providence, in allowing a mix- 


of the earth until the end of time. This 
inquiry ſhall make the ſubject of the 
preſent diſcourſe, together with ſuch re- 
flections as naturally ariſe from ſurvey- 


„ A. Mt. ——_ F 


N before entering directly on ſuch 
inquiry, 
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inquiry, it may be proper to take no- SERM. | 
tice, that, in our eſtimation of who are , 
the good, who are the bad, we are often 
in hazard of committing miſtakes. The 
real characters of men are known only 
to God. They frequently depend on the 
ſecret and unſeen parts of life. As in 
judging of themſelves men are always 
partial, ſo in judging of others they of- 
ten err, through the imperfect informa» 
tion which they have gathered, or the 
raſh prejudices which they have formed. 
They are too apt to limit the character 
of virtue to thoſe who agree with them 
in ſentiment and belief; and, to exagge= 
rate the failings of thoſe againſt whom they 
have conceived diſlike, into great and 
unpardonable crimes. Were it left to 
the indiſcreet zeal of ſome to -extirpate 
from the earth all thoſe whom they con- 
ſider as bad men, there is ground to ap- 
prehend that, inſtead of tares the wheat 
would often be rooted out,—At the ſame 
time, we readily admit the fact, as too 
manifeſt to be denied, that a multitude 
| E 3 , of 
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SER M. of groſs and notorious ſinners are now 
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mixed with the followers of God and 
virtue. Let us proceed then to conſider 
how far this is conſiſtent with the juſ- 
tice and wiſdom of the Governor of the 
world. 


IT is a principle in which all ſerious 
and reflecling perſons have agreed, and 
which by many arguments 1s confirmed, 
that our preſent ſtate on earth is deſigned 
to be aſtate of diſcipline and improvement, 
in order to fit human nature for a higher 
and better ſtate which it 1s to attain here- 
after. Now, this principle being once 
admitted, we ſay, that the mixture of vir- 
tue and vice which here prevails, is cal- 
culated to anſwer this purpoſe 'better 
than a more unmixed and perfect ſtate 
of ſociety would have done. | 


Fon, in the firſt place, the crimes of 
the wicked give occaſion to the exerciſe 
of many excellent diſpoſitions of heart 
among the righteous, They bring forth 

| all 
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all the ſuffering virtues, which otherwiſe 8 ERM. 
would have had no field; and by the = 


exerciſe of which the "Haas character is 
tried, and acquires ſome of its chief 
honours. Were there no bad men in the 
world to vex and diſtreſs the good, the 
good might appear in the light of harm- 
leſs innocence; but could have no op- 
portunity of diſplaying fidelity, magna- 
nimity, patience, and fortitude. One half 
of virtue, and not the leaſt important 
half, would be loſt to the world. In 
our preſent imperfect ſtate, any virtue 
which is never exerciſed is in hazard of 
becoming extin&t in the human breaſt. 
If goodneſs conſtantly proceeded in a 
ſmooth and flowery path; if, meeting 
with no adverſary to oppoſe it, it were 
ſurrounded on every hand with acclama- 
tion and praiſe, is there no ground to 
dread that it might be corrupted by va- 
nity, or might fink into indolence? This 
dangerous calm muſt therefore be inter- 
rupted. The waters muſt be troubled, 
leſt they ſhould ſtagnate and putrify. 
E 4 When 
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* R M. When you behold wicked men multiply. 
A ing i in number, and increaſing in power, 
imagine not that Providence particularly 
favours them. No; they are ſuffered for 
a time to profper, that they may fulfil 
the high defigns of heaven, They are 
employed as inſtruments in the hand of 
God for the improvement of his ſervants. 
They are the rods with which he chaſ- 
tens the virtuous, in order to rouſe them 
from a dangerous ſlumber; to form them 
for the day of adverſity, and to teach 

them how to ſuffer honourably, 


IN the next place, the mixture of: the 
bad among the good ſerves not only to 
give exerciſe to the paſſive graces, but al- 
ſo to improve the active powers and vir- 
tues of man. It inures the righteous to 
vigilance and exertion. It obliges them 
to ſtand forth, and act their part with 
firmneſs and conſtancy in evil times. It 
gives occaſion for their virtues to ſhine 
with conſpicuous luſtre ; and makes them 


. the lights of the wworld amidſt 
3 ſurrounding 


% | i 
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ſurrounding darknefz. Were it not for 8ERM. 
the dangers that ariſe from abounding , 


iniquity, there would be no opportunity 
for courage to act, for wiſdom to admo- 
niſh, for caution to watch, nor for faith 
to exert itſelf in overcommg the world. It 
is that mixture of diſpoſitions which now 
takes place, that renders the theatre on 
which we act ſo buſy and ſtirring, and 
ſo much fitted for giving employment to 
every part of man's intelligent and moral 
nature. It affords a complete field for the 
genuine diſplay of characters; and gives e- 
very man the opportunity to come forth 
and ſhow what he is. Were the tenor of 
human conduct altogether regular and uni- 
form, interrupted by no follies and vices, 
no croſs diſpoſitions and jirregular paſ- 
ſions, many of our active powers would 
find no exerciſe. Perhaps even our life 
would languiſh, and become too ſtill and 
inſipid. Man is not yet, ripe for a para- 
diſe of innocence, and for the enjoyment 
of a perfect and faultleſs ſociety. As in 
05 | the 
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SERM, the natural world, he is not made for 
. perpetual ſpring and cloudleſs ſkies, but 


by the wintry ſtorm mult be called to ex- 
ert his abilities for procuring ſhelter and 
defence; ſo in the moral world, the inter- 
mixture of bad men renders many an ex- 
ertion neceſſary, which in a more perfect 


. ſtate of the world would find no place, 


bur which in the preſent ſtate of trial is 
proper and uſeful. ——The exiſtence of 


| vice in the world aſſuredly teſtifies our pre- 
ſent corruption; and according to the de- 


gree of its prevalence, is always, more or 
leſs, the ſource of miſery. It is a ſtand- 
ing proof of the fall and degeneracy of 
man. But as long as that fallen ſtate 


continues, the wiſdom of Providence e- 
minently appears in making the errors 


and frailties of the wicked ſubſervient 


to the improvement of the juſt, Tares 


are for that reaſon ſuffered at preſent to 
grow up among the wheat. 


THESE . obſervations on the-wiſdem of 
Providence in this diſpenſation will. be 
3 9 | farther 
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farther illuſtrated, by conſidering the uſe- 8 ER M, 
ful inſtructions which we receive, or I 
which at leaſt every wiſe man may re- 
ceive, from the follies and vices of thoſe 
among whom we are obliged to live. 

Firſt, They furniſh inſtruction. con- 
cerning the ſnares and dangers againſt 
which we ought to be moſt on our guard. 
They put it thereby in our power to pro- 
fit by the errors and miſconduct of o- 
thers. By obſerving from what ſmall 
beginnings the greateſt crimes have a- 
riſen; obſerving how bad company has 
ſeduced this man from his original prin- 
ciples and habits; how a careleſs indul- 
gence of pleaſure has blinded and in- 
toxicated that man; how the neglect of 
divine inſtitutions has, in another, gra- 
dually paved the way for open profliga- 
cy; much ſalutary inſtruction is con- 
veyed to the virtuous. Tracing the dan- 
gerous and ſlippery paths by which ſo 
many have been inſenſibly betrayed in- 
to ruin, their views of human nature are 


enlarged ; the ſenſe of their own 1mbe- 
cility 
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. accompanied with the conviction of the 


neceſſity of a conſtant dependence on the 


grace and aſſiſtance of heaven. All the 
crimes which they behold diſturbing ſo- 
ciety around them, ſerve as ſignals hung 
out to them, beacons planted in their 
view, to prevent their making ſhipwreck 
among thoſe rocks on which others have 


ſplit. It has been juſtly ſaid, that not 


only from the advices of his friends, but 
from the reproaches of his enemies, a wiſe 
man may draw inſtruction. In the ſame 
manner, it is not only by the examples 
of good men, but likewiſe by thoſe of 
the wicked, that an attentive mind may 
be confirmed in virtue, 


Next, Tursg examples of bad men, 
while they admoniſh the virtuous of the 


_ dangers againſt which they are to guard, 


are farther profitable by the views which 
they exhibit of the evil and the defor- 
mity of ſin. Its odious nature never ap- 
pears in ſo ſtrong a light as when diſ- 
played 
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certain degree, and diſguiſed by plauſible 
colours, it may paſs unreprpved, and e- 
ven for a while ſeem popular in the 


world. But it is no leſs true that, when 


it becomes open and flagrant, and is de- 
prived of the ſhadow of virtue, it never 
fails to incur general reproach, and to 


become the object either of contempt or 


of hatred. How often, for inſtance, have 
the greateſt abilities, which once drew e- 


ſteem and admiration, ſunk, in a ſhort 


time, into the moſt humiliating degrada- 
tion, merely through the aſcendant which 
corrupted inclinations and low habits had 
acquired over their poſſeſſor? How of- 
ten have the riſing honours of the young 
been blaſted, by their forſaking the path 


of honour on which they had once enter- 


ed, for the blind and crooked tracts of 
depravity and folly? Such ſpectacles of 


the infamy of vice, ſuch memorials of 


the diſgrace attending it, are permitted 


by Providence fer general inſtruction; | 


and 


7 
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* SERM. and aſſuredly are edifying to the world. 


lt was neceflary, for moral improvement, 


mind. This could never be done with 


that the beauty and excellence of virtue, 
and the deformity of vice, ſhould be 
{ſtrongly impreſſed on every intelligent 


ſo great advantage as by the ſtriking con- 


traſts of both which are produced by the 


living examples of evil men intermixed 
with the good. Ir is in this mirror that 


we clearly contemplate how much the 


righteous 3s more excellent than his neigb- 
bour. 


Tre ſame purpoſe of important in- 
ſtruction is farther promoted by the in- 
ſtances of miſery which the ſtate of wic- 
ked men on earth affords. I admit that 


=_ worldly ſucceſs, which ſometimes at- 


tends them, may blind and ſeduce the 
unwary; but a little more reflection ena- 


bles men to diſtinguiſh between apparent 


ſucceſs and real happineſs. The condi- 


tion of worthleſs men, whatever ſplen- 


dor riches may throw around them, is 
2 eaſily 


+ Raw 
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eaſily diſcerned to be a reſtleſs and mi- SER 
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ſerable one; and the miſery which they 0 


ſuffer, to be derived from their vices. In 
that great corrupted crowd which ſur- 


rounds us, what inceſſant buſtle and ſtir, 


what agitation and. tumult take place ? 
What envy and jealouſy of one another ? 


How much bitterneſs of reſentment do 


we behold among them ; mutually de- 
ceiving and deceived ; ſupplanting and 
ſupplanted ; ever purſuing, but never ſa- 
tisfied ? Theſe are not matters of rare ob- 
ſervation, or , which require nice ſcrutiny 
to diſcover them. We need only open 
our eyes to behold the wicked tormented 
by their paſſions, and far removed from 
that lanctuary of calmneſs and tranquil- 
lity which is the abode of real happineſs. 
Nay, when we appeal to bad men them- 
ſelves, after they have run the whole 
round of vicious pleaſures, we will often 
find them. obliged to confeſs, that the 


wretched reſult of their purſuits has been 5 


vanity and vexation of ſpirit ; and that the 
happen days they have enjoyed were in 
the 


e 
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SERM. the times of innocence ; before criminal 
3 deſires and guilty paſſions had taken 


poſſeſſion of their breaſts. Such practi- 
cal demonſtrations as theſe of the infe- 
licity of fin are yielded by the exam- 
ples of evil doers whom we ſee around 
us. By attending to their ſituation, the 
miſery, as well as infamy of guilt is reali- 
ſed, and rendered ſenſible to our appfe- 
90 tne | 


Tas, upon a fair inquiry, vou be- 
hold how the ways of God may, in this 
remarkable caſe, be Juſtified to man. You 
behold what important ends are ad van- 
ced, by permitting the tares at preſent 
to grow together with the wheat. The 
intermixture of evil men in human ſo- 
ciety ſerves to exerciſe the ſuffering gra- 
ces and virtues of the good; by the di- 
verſity of characters among thoſe with 
whom they have intercourſe, it ſerves to 
bring forth and improve their active 
powers and virtues, and to enlarge the 
circle of uſeful occupations ; it ſerves to 

| inſtru 
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them all the deformity of vice, and to 
make its miſeries paſs conſpicuouſly be- 
fore their eyes. When we conſider them 
as actors on the theatre of the world, they 
are thereby improved in the part they 
have to perform. When we conſider 
them as ſpectators of what is paſſing 
on that theatre, their minds are thereby 
inſtructed; their views rectified and en- 
larged by the GT — are ſet before 
them. 


From theſe important truths, ſeveral 
reflections no leſs important ariſe. 

We are naturally taught, in the firſt 
place, never to be haſty in finding fault 
with any of the arrangements of Provi- 
dence, The preſent permiſſion of moral 
evil on the earth ſeemed, on the firſt 
view, to furniſh a ſtrong objection againſt 
either, the wiſdom or the goodneſs of 
the Author of nature. After beholding 
the uſeful purpoſes which are anſwered 

Vol. IV. F by 
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SERM. by that permiſſion, how cautious ſhould 
Ve be in advancing any of our raſh ſpe- 


culations againſt his government and con- 
duct! To our confined and humble fta- 
tion it belongs not to cenfure, but to ſub- 
mit, truſt, and adore; ſatisfied that the 
farther we inquire, the rectitude of his 
ways will appear the more ; thankful for 
the diſcoveries of thera which have been 


_ imparted to us; and perſuaded that, where 


our diſcoveries. fail, it is not becauſe there 
is no more wiſdom or goodneſs to be ſeen, 
but becauſe our preſent condition allows 


us not to ſee more. 


In the ſecond place, let us be taught 
with what eye we are to look upon thoſe 


bad men whom we find around us in the 


world. Not ſurely with an eye of envy, 


Whatever proſperity they may ſeem to 


enjoy, they are {till no more than tares, 
the weeds of the field; contemptible in 
the fight of God; tolerated by his pro- 


vidence for a while on account of the righ- 


teous, to whoſe improvement they are 
rendered 
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gathered together and burnt. In this life 
only they have heir good things. But 
their proſperity is tranſitory. They are 
brought into deſolation in a moment, and ut- 
terly conſumed with terrors. As a dream 
when one awaketh, ſo, O God, when thou 
awakeſt, thou ſhalt deſpiſe their image *,— 
When we - confider their unhappy ſtate, it 
becomes us to behold them with the eye 
of pity. Let us remember that, in the 
midſt of their errors, they are by nature 
ſtill our brethren. Let us not behave to 
them in the ſpirit of bitterneſs. Inſult 
not their follies. Pride not yourſelves 
on ſuperior virtue. Remember that, as 
bad men are mixed with the good, fo, in 
the beſt men; vices are at preſent mixed 
with virtues. Your own character, good 
as you may eſteem it, is not free from e- 
very evil taint ; and in the cbaraQters of 

Fa _ thoſe 
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forms us that, in the end, they are to be on 
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* ox thoſe whom you reprobate as vitious, 
wy there are always ſome good qualities mix- 


ed with the bad ones, Study, as far as 
you can, to reclaim and amend them; 
and if, in any degree, you have been pro- 
fited by their failings, endeavour, in re- 
turn, to profit them, by good counſel and 
advice; by advice, not adminiſtered with 
officious zeal, or ſelf-conceited ſuperiority, 
but with the tenderneſs of compaſſion 
and real friendſhip. | 


In the third place, in whatever pro- 
portion the admixture of vice may ſeem 
to- take place in the world, let us never 
deſpair of the prevalence of virtue on the 


whole, Let us not exaggerate, beyond 
meaſure, the quantity of vice that is found 


in the mixture. It is proper to obſerve, 
that in the parable now before us, after 
the owner of the field had /own his good 


feed, no reaſon is given us to think, that 


the good ſeed was entirely chocked up by 
tares. On the contrary, we are told. that 


the blade fprung up, and brought forth fruit; 
ES and, 
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and, though the tares alſo aroſe, yet, in SERM. 


the end there was a harveſt, when the = 


wheat was reaped and gathered into the 


barn. In the; moſt corrupted times, God 


never leaves himſelf without many wits 


neſſes on earth. He is always attentive 


to the cauſe of goodneſs; and frequent- 


ly ſupports and advances it by means 
which we are unable tô trace. He nou- 
riſnes much piety and virtue in hearts 
that are unknown to us ; and beholds re- 
pentance ready to ſpring up among ma- 
ny whom we confider as reprobates.—I 
know that it has always been common 
for perſons to repreſent the age in which 
they live as the worſt that ever appeared ; 


and religion and virtue as juſt on the 


point of vaniſhing from among men. 
This'is the language ſometimes of the ſe- 
rious; often of the hypocritical, 'or of 
the  narrow-minded. But true religion 
gives no ſanction to ſuch ſevere cenſures, 
or ſuch gloomy views. Though the fare: 
mult be at all times ſpringing up, there is 
no reaſon for - believing that they ſhall 

| ＋F 3 | ever 
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S ERM. ever overſpread the whole field. The 


IV. 


nature of the weeds that ſpring up may 
vary, according to the nature of the ſoil. 
Different modes of iniquity may diſtin- 
guiſh different ages of the world; while 


| the ſum of corruption is nearly the ſame. 


Let not our . judgements of men, and of 
the times in which we live, be haſty and 
preſumptuous. Let us truſt in the grace 
God and hope the beſt ee 


** the Ch ** laſt place, "i us keep 
our eyes ever fixed on that: important pe- 
riod, which is alluded to in the text, as 
the concluſion of all. Let both grow to- 
gether until the harveſt. The great ſpiri, 
tual year is to be cloſed by a: har vel, 
when the houſeholder is to gather the wheat 
into his barn; when, at the end of the 
world, the final diſtinction of men and 
charaCters 1s to take place. The confuſed 
mixture of good and evil, which now pre- 
vails, is only a temporary diſpenſation of 
Providence, accommodated to man's fal- 
len and imperfect ſtate. Let it not tempt 


us 
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us for a moment to diſtruſt the reality of SE RM. 
the divine government ; or to entertain 5 
the remoteſt ſuſpicion that moral good 
and evil are to be on the ſame terms for- 
ever. The frailties of our nature fitted 
us for no more at preſent than the enjoy- 
ment of a very mixed and imperfect ſo- 
ciety. But when our nature, purified and 
refined, ſhall become ripe for higher ad- 
vancement, then ſhall the ſpirits of the 
juſt, diſengaged from any polluted mix- 
ture, undiſturbed by ſin or by ſinners, 
be united in one divine aſſembly, and re- 
Joice forever in the preſence of him who 
made them. Looking forward to this glo- 
rious iſſue with ſtedfaſt faith, let no croſs 
appearances. ever diſcomfit our hopes, or 
lead us to ſuſpect that we have been 
ſerving God in vain. If we continue 
faithful to the death, we may teſt aſſured, 
that in due time we ſhall receive the crown 


of bife. | | 


Fz4 SERMON 


SERM ON V. 


On the Re11te which the GosprL affords 
to the DISTRESSED. 


Preached at the Celebration of the Sacra- 


8E RM. 


ment of the Lord's Supper. 
— ——— ſſ— | 


Mr Tu. xi. 28. 


Come unto me, all ye that labour, and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you reſt, 


HE life of man on earth 1s doomed 
to be clouded with various evils. 
Throughout all ranks, the afflicted form 
a conſiderable proportion of the human 
race; and even they who have a title to 


be called proſperous, are always, in ſome 


periods of their life, obliged to drink 
from the cup of bitterneſs. The Chriſ- 
| | tian 
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tian religion is particularly entitled to our SERM. 
regard, by. accommodating itſelf with Ds 


great tenderneſs to this diſtreſſed condi- 
tion of mankind. It is not to be conſi- 
dered as merely an authoritative ſyſtem of 
precepts. Important precepts it indeed 
delivers for the . wiſe and proper re- 
gulation of life. But the ſame voice 
which enjoins our duty, utters the words 
of conſolation. The goſpel. deſerves to 
be held a diſpenſation of relief to man- 
kind under both the temporal and ſpiri- 
tual diſtreſſes of their ſtate, 

This amiable and compaſſionate ſpirit 
of our religion conſpicuouſly appears in 
the character of its great Author. + it 
ſhone in all his actions while he lived on 
earth. It breathed in all his diſcourſes ; 
and, in the words of the text, is expreſſed 
with much energy. In the preceding 


verſe, he had given a high account of his 


own perſon and dignity. All things are 
delivered unto me of my Father; and no 
man knoweth the Son but the Father ; nei- 
ther knoweth any man the Father, ſave 

the 
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go 
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. SERM. the Son, and he to whomſoever the Son will 
reveal him. But leaſt any of his hearers 


ſhould be diſcouraged by this myſterious 
repreſentation of his greatneſs, he inſtant- 
ly tempers it with the moſt gracious be- 
nignity ; declaring, in the text, the mer- 
ciful intention of his miſſion to the 


world, Come unto me, all ye that labour, 


and are heavy laden, and I will give you 


reſt. : 


Tus firſt thing which claims our at- 
tention in theſe words is, what we are to 
underſtand by coming wnto- Chriſt, This 
is a phraſe which has often given occa- 


fron to controverſy. By theological wri- 


ters it has been involved in much need- 
leſs myſtery, while che meaning is in it- 
ſelf plain and eaſy. The very metaphor 
that is Here uſed ſerves to explain it. In 
the ancient world, diſciples flocked round 
their different teachers, and attended them 
wherever they went; in order both to 
teſtify their attachment, and to imbibe 
more fully the doctrine of their maſters. 

Coming 
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Coming unto Chrift, therefore, is the ſame 8 ERM 
with , reſorting to him as our declared a 
Maſter; acknowledging ourlelves his diſ- 
ciples, believers in his doctrine, and fol- 
lowers of his precepts. As Chriſt 1s made 
known to us under the character both of 
a Teacher and a Saviour, our coming to 
bim imports not only ſubmiſſion to his 
inſtructions, but confidence alſo in his 
power to ſave. It imports that, forſaking 
the corruptions of fin and the world, we 
follow that courſe of virtue and obe- 
dience which he points out to us ; rely- 
ing on his mediation for pardon of our 
offences, and acceptance with heaven. 
This is what is implied in the ſcripture 
term Faith; which includes both the aſ- 
ſent of the underſtanding to the truth of 

the Chriſtian religion, and the concurrence 
of the will in receiving it. 


War next occurs in the text to at- 
tract our notice is the deſcription of thoſe 
to whom the invitation is addreſſed. All 
thoſe who labour and are heavy laden, 

| that 


95 
SERM. that is, who, in one way or other, feel 
GY themſelves grieved and diſtreſſed, are 
here invited to come to Chriſt —Now, 
from two ſources chiefly our diſtreſſes a- 
riſe; from moral, or from natural cauſes. 
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Firſt, Turxr may ariſe from inward 
moral cauſes ; from certain feelings and 


reflexions of the mind, which occaſion 


uneaſineſs and pain. A courſe, of ſin 


and vice always proves ruinous and de- 


ſtructive in the iſſue. But its tendency 
to ruin is often not perceived, while that 
tendency is advancing. For as ſin is the 


reign of paſſion and pleaſure, it forms 


men to a thoughtleſs inconſiderate ſtate. 
Circumſtances, however, may occur, and 
frequently, in the courſe of life, do occur, 
which diſcloſe to a vicious man the ruin 
which he 1s bringing on himſelf, as an 
offender againſt the God who made him. 
When ſome occaſional confinement to ſo- 
litude, or ſome turn of adverſe fortune, 
directs his attention immediately upon 


Gofpel afferds to the Diſtreſſed. 
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his own character; or when, drawing to- SE] RM. 
wards the cloſe of life, his paſſions ſub- PoE 


ſide, his pleaſures withdraw, and a future 
ſtate comes forward to his view; in ſuch 


ſituations it often happens, that the paſt 


follies and crimes of ſuch a man appear to 
him in a light moſt odious and ſhocking ; 
and not odious only, but terrifying to his 
heart. He conſiders that he is undoubt- 
edly placed under the government of a juſt 
God, who did not fend him into this world 
for nought ; that he has neglected the part 
aſſigned to him; has contemned the laws 


of heaven; has degraded his own nature; 


and inſtead of being uſeful, having been 
hurtful and pernicious to thoſe among 
whom he lived, is about to leave a deteſ- 
table memory behind him.—What ac- 
count ſhall he give of himſelf to his Ma- 
ker? Self condemned, polluted by ſo many 
crimes, how can he expect to find mercy 
in his fight ?—Hence, an overwhelmed 
and dejected mind; hence, diſmal forebo- 


dings of puniſhment ; hence, that wound- 


ed ſpirit, which, when it is deeply pierced, 


becomes 


94 


SERM. becomes the ſoreſt of all human evils, 
\ , and has ſometimes rendered exiſtence a 


a part of the human conſtitution. They 
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burden which could not be endured. 

Such diſtreſſes as theſe, ariſing from 
moral internal cauſes, may be made light 
of by the giddy and the vain; and re- 
preſented as confined to a few perſons on- 
ly of diſtempered imagination. But to 
thoſe whoſe profeſſions give them occaſion 
to ſee men under various circumſtances 
of affliction, they are known to be far 
from being unfrequent in the world ; and, 
on many more occaſions than is commonly 
imagined, to throw over the human mind 
the blackeſt gloom of which it is ſuſcepti- 
ble. Religious feelings, be aſſured, have a 
deep root in the nature of man. They form 


are interwoven with many of thoſe fears 
and hopes which actuate us in the chang- 
ing ſituations of fortune. During the gay 
and active periods of life, they may be 
ſmothered ; but with moſt men, they are 
{mothered rather than totally obliterated : 
And if any criſis of our condition ſhall a- 

| waken 
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waken, and bring them forth, in their SERM. 
full force, upon a conſcious guilty heart, Rb 
woe to the man, who, in ſome diſcon- 

ſolate ſeaſon, is doomed to ſuffer their 
extreme Vengeance ! 


Bur, while under ſuch diſtreſſes of 
the mind not a few may, be ſaid to la- 
bour and to be heavy laden, greater ſtill is 
the multitude of thoſe who, from natural 
external cauſes, from the calamities and 
evils of life, undergo much ſuffering and 
miſery. The life of man is not indeed 
wholly compoſed of miſery. It admits 
of many pleaſing ſcenes. On the whole, 
there 18 reaſon to believe that it affords 
more joy than grief. At the ſame time, 
the unfortunate, as I before obſerved, 
form always a numerous claſs of man- 
kind; and it may be ſaid with truth, that 
fare travel is ordained for the ſons. of men. 
Though the burden is not equally laid on 
all; ſome there always are, on whom it 
falls with oppreſſive weight.—UnexpeR- 
ed diſappointments have cruſhed their 

5 hopes, 
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SERM. hopes, and blaſted the plans which they 


V. 
WY 


had formed for comfort in the world, 
The world had, perhaps, ſmiled upon 
them once, only to give them a ſharper 
feeling of its miſeries at the laſt. Strug- 
gling with poverty, unable to ſupport 
their families whom they ſee languiſhing 
around them, they, at the ſame time, are 
obliged by their fituation in ſociety to 
conceal their neceſlities; and under the 


forced appearance of cheerfulneſs, to hide 


from the world a broken heart. They 
are ſtung, perhaps, by the unkindneſs of 
friends; caſt off by thoſe in whom they 
had truſted; or torn by untimely death 
from real friends, in connexion with 


whom they might have flouriſhed and 


been happy; at the ſame time borne 
down, it may be, with the 'infirmities of 
a ſickly body, and left to drag a painful 
life without aſſiſtance or relief.—How 
many fad ſcenes of this nature, on which 
it were painful to iokſt, does the world 


afford: 
When 
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When we turn to thoſe who are ac- SE R M. 
counted proſperous men, we ihall always 


find many ſorrows mingled with their 
pleaſures ; many hours of care and vexa- 
tion, wherein they acknowledge them- 
ſelves claſſed with thoſe who labour and 
are heavy laden. In entering into ſome 
gay feſtive aſſembly, we behold affected 
chearfulneſs diſplayed on every counte- 
nance; and might fancy that we had ar- 
rived at the temple of unmixed pleaſure 
and gladneſs of heart. Yet, even there, 
could we look. into the boſoms of theſe 


apparently happy perſons, how often 


would we find them inwardly prey- 


ed upon by ſome tormenting ſuſpicions, 


ſome anxious fears, ſome ſecret griefs, 
which either they dare not diſcloſe to 
the world, or from which, if diſcloſed, 
they can look for no relief ?—In ſhort, 
amidſt that great company of pilgrims, 
who are journeying through life, many 
there are whoſe journey lies through a 


valley of tears; and many to whom that 
Vol. IV. G valley 
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CH M. valley is only cheared by tranſient glimp- 
ſes of joy. 


To theſe claſſes of mankind is addreſ- 
ſed the invitation of the text. To them, 
it is in a particular manner addreſſed; 
overlooking the giddy and diſſipated mul- 
titude. Come unto me all ye that labour, 
and are heavy laden. Not as if our Sa- 
viour were always ready to accept that 
ſort of piety which is merely the conſe- 
quence, of diſtreſs; or made all thoſe 
welcome, who are driven by nothing but 
fear or danger to have recourſe to him, 
His words are to be underſtood as inti- 
mating, that the heart which is humbled 
and ſoftened by affliction, is the object of 
his compaſhonate regard; that he will 
not reject us merely becauſe we have been 
caſt off by the world; but that, if with 
proper di ſpoſitions and ſentiments we apply 
to him in the evil day, we ſhall be ſure of 
meeting with a gracious reception. It now 
remains to ſhow, what that reception is 
which we may look for; what that re/# 
Is 
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is which Chriſt hath promiſed to confer SE RM. 
on thoſe who come to him; whether their 3 


diſtreſs ariſe from moral or from natu- | 
ral cauſes. Come unto me, and I will give 


you reſt. 


I. Cur1sT affords reſt to the diſturb. 
ed mind that labours under apprehen- 
ſions and fears of guilt. Let thoſe who 
ſuffer diſtreſs of this nature come to Chrif, 
that is, with contrition and repentance, 
have recourſe to him as their Saviour, 
and they ſhall regain quietneſs and peace. 
Foohſh and guilty they have been, and 


juſtly lie under dread of puniſhment ; but 


the penitent ſorrow which they now feel, 
implies their diſpoſition to be changed. It 
implies, as far as it is genuine, that, ſenſible 
of their folly, they now deſire to become 
good and wiſe; and are determined for 
the future to hold a virtuous courſe, could 
they only hope to obtain pardon for the 
paſt. In this ſituation of mind, let them 
not be caſt down and deſpair. Chriſt has 
brought with him from heaven the olive 

-0 a branch, 
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SERM. branch. He carries in his hand the ſig- 
9 nal of forgiveneſs. The declaration which 
be publiſhes is, Let the wicked for/ake his 
way, and the unrightcous man his thoughts; 
and let him return to the Lord, and be 
will have mercy upon him; and to our 
God, for be will abundantly pardon *. In- 
ſufficient though our own repentance 
| be, to procure pardon from heaven, we 
| are informed, that an all- ſufficient atone- 
ment has been made by Chriſt. Neither 
the number nor the atrocity of offences 
excludes, from forgiveneſs, the penitent 
who returns to his duty. To all who 
come under this deſcription, the offer of 
mercy extends, without exception. He 
that ſpared not his own Son, but delivered 
him up for us all, bow ſhall he not with 
bim alſo freely give us all things ? 

This diſcovery of divine. goyernment, 
afforded by the Goſpel, is perfectly cal- 
culated to ſcatter the gloom which had 

overcaſt 


Ib Iv. 7. f Rom. vii. 33. 
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illuminated by chearing rays of celeſtial 
mercy. Not only 1s hope given to the 
penitent, but it is rendered ſinful not to 
indulge that hope. We are not only al- 
lowed and encouraged, but we are com- 
manded to truſt in the divine clemency. 
We are commanded tv believe that none 
who come unto Chriſt he will in any wiſe 
caſt out. A's T live, ſaith the Lord God, 
I have no pleaſure in the death of the wics 


ked, but that the wicked turn from his way 


and live; turn ye, turn ye from your evil 
ways; for why will ye die, O houſe of . 
rael ? Such is the relief which the 
religion of Chriſt brings to them who 
labour and are heavy laden under the im- 
preſſions of guilt and divine diſpleaſure 
a relief which nothing can render ineffec- 
tual to the heart, except the moſt gloomy 
ſuperſtition, founded on groſs miſconcep- 

G 3 tions 
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overcaſt the deſponding hears, The at- SERM- 
moſphere clears up on every fide; and is ww 
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SERM. tions of the nature and attributes of God, 


V. 
wy Let us now, 


II. Conſider what reſt the religion of 
Chriſt gives to them whoſe diſtreſs ariſes 
not from inward and moral, but from 
| natural and external cauſes; from ad- 
verſe: fortune, or any of thoſe numerous 
| calamities to which we are at preſent ex- 
poſed. To ſuch perſons, it may ſeem 
| more difficult to promiſe any effectual 
relief. In the former caſe, the diſtreſs 
_ lay entirely in the mind. As ſoon as its 
views are rectified, and its apprehenſions 
auieted, the evil is removed, and the cure 

effected. Here, the diſtreſs ariſes from 
without; and the religion of Chriſt af- 
fects not the courſe of external events, 
But though it removes not all the evils 
of life, though it promiſes no continuance 
of undiſturbed proſperity, (which indeed 
it were not ſalutary for man always to 
enjoy) yet, if it mitigates the evils which 
neceſſarily belong to our ſtate, and ſup- 


ports us under them, it may juſtly be 
2 * ſaid 
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ſid to give ret to them who labour and 8 ERM. 
are heavy laden. When much that is 9 


material and important is effected, we 
have no cauſe to complain, though all 
that we defire be not accompliſhed. —In 


this part of the diſcourſe, I am to be con- 


ſidered as addreſſing myſelf not merely to 
ſuch as are at preſent ſuffering any ſevere 
calamity. I now ſpeak to many, who, 


in the midſt of health and affluence, en- 
Joy the various comforts of life, But 1 


muſt defire ſuch perſons to look forward 
to what may one day be their ſtate, Let 
them reflect how important it is to pre- 
pare themſelves for the future unknown 
viciſſitudes of the world. For, if a man 
live many ' years, and rejoice in them all, yet 
let him remember the days of darkneſs, for 
they ſhall be many *,—Now, either in the 
proſpect of future diſtreſs, or under pre- 


ſent ſuffering, I ſay, that the religion of 
Chriſt gives e to the heart, by the for- 
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SERM. titude which it inſpires, and by the con- 
AN folations which it affords. 


Firſt, IT inſpires fortitude, It diſco- 
vers a ſupreme adminiſtration, ſo friend- 
ly to the intereſts of goodneſs, as never 
to allow the followers of Chriſt to dread, 
that, in any fituation of fortune, they 
ſhall be neglected by Heaven. From the 
abſtract conſideration of the divine per- 
fections, men had always ſome ground to 
believe, that the general order of the uni- 
verſe was conſulted by its great Ruler, 
But how far the intereſt, of individuals 
might be obliged to yield, or, in many ca- 
ſes might be ſacrificed, to this general or- 
der, they were left altogether in the dark. 
Here the goſpel of Chriſt comes to our 


aid, by the explicit aſſurance which it 


gives, that, in the great ſyſtem of Provi- 
dence, the welfare of every ſingle good 
man is particularly included. All things, 
we are expreſsly told, are made to work 
tage her, not merely for the order and per- 


fection of the whole, but alſo for good to 
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them who love God. The life of every SE RM. 


perſon, who comes under this deſcription, 


forms a ſyſtem complete within itſelf ; 


where every event that happens to him 
poſſeſſes its deſtined place, and forms a 
link in that great chain of cauſes, which 
was appointed, from the beginning of 
things, for carrying on his improvement 
and felicity. Such an arrangement of 
the affairs of the world, may appear aſto- 
niſhing to our narrow capacities; yet 
ſurely implies no effort beyond the reach 


of infinite power, joined with infinite wiſ- 


dom and goodneſs, 

Hence ariſes a degree of fortitude and 
conſtancy to good men, which can upon 
no other grounds be attained. Faith, in 
theſe principles of the goſpel, erects tor 
them a fortreſs, impregnable to the aſ- 
ſaults of the world, into which they can 
at all times retreat. Sitting under the 
ſhelter oſ divine protection, they calmly 

| hear 
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SERM. hear the ſtorm, when it blows with its 
7 Y utmoſt violence around them. The floods 
have lifted up their voice; they have lifted 
up all their waves. But the Lord on high 
is mightier than the noiſe of many waters; 
yea, than the mighty waves of the ſea *. 
Of the man who poſſeſſes ſuch principles, 
it is juſtly ſaid, His heart is eftabliſhed ; he 
ſhall not be afraid of evil tidings; his heart 
xs fixed, truſting in the Lord f. Tranquil- 
lity, order, and magnanimity, dwell with 
him; while all is confuſion and trepida- 
tion among thoſe, who have nothing to 
look to but the apparent diſorders of the 


world, 


TH E doctrine of Chriſt not onlyarms us, 
in this manner, with fortitude againſt the 
approach of evil; but, ſuppoſing evils to fall 
upon us with their heavieſt preſſure, it 
hghtens the load by many conſolations to 
which others are ſtrangers. While bad men 

trace, 


* Plal, xciii. 34. + Plal, exii. 7, 8. 
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trace, in the calamities with which they SERM. 
are viſited, the hand of an offended ſo- * 


vereign, Chriſtians are taught to view 
them as the well - intended chaſtiſements 
of a merciful Father. They hear amidſt 
them, that ſtill voice which a good con- 
ſcience brings to their ear: Fear not, for 
Jam with thee ; be not diſmayed, for I am 
thy God. They apply to themſelves 
the comfortable promiſes with which the 
goſpel abounds. They diſcover in theſe 
the happy iſſue decreed to their troubles ; 
and wait with patience till Providence 
ſhall have accompliſhed its great and good 
deſigns. In the mean time, devotion o- 
pens to them its bleſſed and holy ſanctua- 
ry: That ſanctuary in which the wound- 
ed heart is healed, and the weary mind 
is at reſt; where the cares of the world 
are forgotten, where its tumults are huſh- 
ed, and its miſeries diſappear; where 
greater objects open to our view than 

| what 
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SERM. what the world preſents ; where a more 
LG ſerene ſky ſhines, and a ſweeter and 


calmer light beams on the afflicted heart. 
In thoſe moments of devotion, a pious 
man, pouring out his wants and ſorrows 
to an almighty Supporter, feels that he 1s 
not left ſolitary and forſaken in a vale 
of woe. God is with him; Chriſt and 
the Holy Ghoſt are with him; and, though 
he ſhould be bereaved of every earthly 
friend, he can look up in heaven toa Friend 
who will never die. 

To theſe preſent conſolations, the re- 
gion of Chriſt adds the joyful proſpect 
of that future ſtate, where eternal reſt re- 
maine h for the people of God. This life 
they are taught to conſider as only the 
houſe of their pilgrimage ; the temporary 
manſion of painful though neceſſary diſ- 
cipline. But let them endure for a little, 


and the pilgrimage ſhall end, the diſci- 


pline ſhall be finiſhed ; and all the vir- 
tuous be aſſembled in thoſe bliſsful re- 
gions which are prepared for their re- 
ward, ouch a proſpect chears the dark- 


eſt 
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eſt hours of life; and affords a remedy SERM, 
to every trouble. The /uffermgs of this w_ 
preſent time are not worthy to be compared 

with the glory which ſhall be revealed“, 

They appear in this comparative view, 

as no more than a diſtreſſing dream of 

the night, from which one awakes into 
health, and light, and joy.—Peculiar is 

this high conſolation to the religion of 
Chriſt, It is what all nations had eager- 

ly wiſhed for ; what all philoſophy had 
anxiouſly ſought to diſcoyer ; but what 

no reſearch, no philoſophy were able ta 
aſcertain to mankind, till Chriſt brought 

the aſſurance of life and immortality from 
heaven; and conferred on his diſciples 

this noble and ineſtimable gift, 


Tus, on the whole, the Chriſtian doc- 
trine is found to be the great Medicine of 
life. It is the balm of human ſorrows and 
cares. In our preſent ſtate, where ſo ma- 


ny 
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SERM. ny are ſuffering actual diſtreſs, of one kind 
32 or other, and where all have reaſon to 
dread the approach of diſtreſs, it is religion 
only that can alleviate the burdens of life, 
and ſmooth our paſſage through this evil 
world. Let this view of religion per- 
ſuade us to improve the ſacred ordinance 
of our Lord's ſupper for coming unto Chriſt, 
in the way before explained : that is, join- 
ing ourſelves to him as his diſciples ; his 
diſciples; not in words and profeſſions on- 
ly, but in heart, and in truth ; taking upon 
us his yoke, as is added in the words imme- 
diately following the text; and /carning of 
him who is meek and lowly in heart. Let 
thoſe who labour under the ſenſe of re- 
membered follies and crimes, come. unto 
Chriſt with penitent diſpoſitions, and they 
ſhall obtain pardon. Let thoſe who la- 
bour under the ſuffering of preſent, or 
the apprehenſion of future ſorrows, come 
unto Chriſt, and they ſhall receive conſo- 
lation, All who are in any ſenſe heavy 
laden, coming unto him, {hall find ref to 
their ſouls, 


BEFORE 
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BE TORE concluding this diſcourſe, there SE RM. 
is another ſet of men, not yet mentioned, 8 
to whom I muſt alſo addreſs the exhor- 
tation in the text; thoſe | mean, who la- 
bouring under none of the diſtreſsful bur- 
dens of life, are ſurfeited of its pleaſures ; 
who labour under the burden only of lan- 
guid eaſe, and the load of inſipid proſperi- 
ty. You drag, my friends, but a miſerable 
exiſtence. Oppreſſed by no ſorrow, you 
feel vacuity and dillatisfattion within; 
you are often weary of life; and in your 
ſolitary hours, are diſpoſed to confeſs that 
all you have experienced 1s vanity.. Where- 
fore ſhould you any longer /pend your mo- 
ney for that which is not bread, and your la- 
bour for that wwhich ſatisfieth not? Come 
to the waters which are now offered to 
you, and drink. Hear, 'and your ſouls ſhall 
live. Retreat from the corrupting vani- 
ties of the world, to Chriſt, to religion, 
and to virtue. New ſources of enjoy- 
ment {hall then be opened to you, A 
world yet untried ſhall diſplay itſelf to 
your view, You ſhall be formed to a re- 
liſh 
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SE * liſh for the quiet and innocent pleaſures 

of piety and devotion; of friendſhip, and 
good affections ; of uſeful knowledge, and 
virtuous activity; of calm ſociety, and 
ſeaſonable retirement ; pleaſures of which 
at preſent you have no conception; but 
which, upon trial, you ſhall find ſuperior 
to the trifling, or turbulent amuſements, 
in which you have hitherto paſſed your 
days.— The true ſatisfaction of the hu: 
man mind is only to be found in religion 
and goodneſs; in a purified heart, and a 
virtuous life. All other plans of happi- 
neſs are fallacious, and pregnant with 
diſappointment, It is only by acquainting 
ourſelves with God that we can find pegce: 
And thoſe who are weary and heavy laden 
now, ſhall be weary and heavy laden to 
the end, unleſs they come to him who on- 
ly can give them reſt, 
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S E RM ON VI. 


On Luxury and LICENTIOUSN ESS. 


ISAIAH v. 12. 


The harp and the viol, the tabret and pipe 
and wine are in their ſeaſts; but they re- 
gard not the work of the Lord, neither 

conſider the operation of bis hands. 


nh appears from many paſlages in the 8E RM. 
writings of this prophet, that in his . 

days great corruption of manners had be- 
gun to take place among the people of 
lrael, - Originally a ſober. and a religious 
nation, accuſtomed to a ſimple and paſ- 
toral life, after they had enlarged their 
Vor. IV. H territories 
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SERM. territories by conqueſt, and acquired 
3 wealth by commerce, they gradually con- 
tracteck habits of luxury; and luxury 
ſoon introduced its uſual train of attend- 
ing evils. In the hiſtory of all nations, 
the ſame circulation of manners has been 
found; and the age in which we live re- 
ſembles, in this reſpect, the ages which 
have gone before it. Forms of iniquity 
may vary; but the corrupt propenſities 
of men remain at all times much the 
ſame; and revolutions from primitive 
ſimplicity to the refinements of criminal 
Juxury have been often exhibited on the 
ſtage of the world. The reproof direct- 
ed in the text to the Jews of that an- 
tient age, will be found equally appli- 
cable to the manners of many, in mo- 
dern times. In diſcourſing from it, 1 
ſhall firſt confider the character of thoſe 
who are deſcribed in the text, and ſhow 
the guilt that is involved in it. I ſhall 
next confider the duties which perſons 
of that character are ſuppoſed to have 
I neglected 
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neglected; to regard the work of the Lord, 8 E RU 
and to confider the operation of bis hands, I 


I. Waen we take into view the cha- 
racter pointed at in the text, it is evident 
that what the prophet means to reprove 
is, the ſpirit of inconſiderate diſſipation, 
of intemperate indulgence, and irreligious 
luxury. It is not the feaſt and the wine, the 
harp and the viol, which he means to 
condemn, Muſic and wine are, in them- 
ſelves, things of innocent nature : Nay, 
when temperately enjoyed, they may be 
employed for uſeful purpoſes ; for af- 
fording relaxation from the oppreſſive 
cares of life, and for promoting friendly 
intercourſe among men. The opulent 
are not prohibited from enjoying the 
good things of this world, which Pro- 
vidence has beſtowed upon them. Re- 
ligion neither aboliſhes the diſtinction of 
ranks, (as the vain philoſophy of ſome - 
would teach us to do), nor interferes 
with a modeſt and decent indulgence of 
pleaſure.—It is the criminal abuſe of 

| H 2 pleaſure 
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SE RM. pleaſure which is here cenſured ; that 


— thoughtleſs and intemperate enjoyment 
of it which wholly abſorbs the time and 
attention of men; which obliterates eve- 
ry ſerious thought of the proper buſineſs 
of life; and effaces the ſenſe of religion 
and of God, 

It may be proper to remark, that it is 
not open and direct impiety, which is 
laid to the charge of the perſons here 
characteriſed. It is not ſaid, that in their 
feaſts they ſcoffed at religion, or blaſphe- 
med the name of God. To this ſummir 
of wickedneſs theſe perſons had nor yet 
arrived; perhaps, the age in which they 
lived gave not its countenance to this 
wantonneſs of impiety. It is merely a 
negative crime of which they are accu- 
ſed; that they regarded not the work of 
the Lord, neither conſidered the operation 6f 
his hands. But this abſence of all religious 
impreſſions is here pointed out, as iuffi- 
cient to ſtigmatiſe their characters with 
guilt. As ſoon as the ſenſe of a Supreme 
Being is loſt, the great check is taken 
e oft, 
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off which keeps under reſtraint the paſ- 22h M. 
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ſions of men. Mean deſires, and low = 


pleaſures, take place of the greater and 
nobler ſentiments which reaſon and re- 
ligion inſpire. Amidſt the tumult of the 
wine and the feaſt, all proper views of hu- 
man life are forgotten, The duties which, 
as men, they have to perform, the part 
they have to act in the world, and the 
diſtreſſes to which they are expoſing them- 
ſelves, are baniſhed from their thoughts, 
To-morrow ſhall be as this day, and more 
obundantly, is the only voice. Inflamed 
by ſociety, and circulated from one looſe 
companion to another, the ſpirit of riot 
grows and ſwells, till it end in brutal 
excels. 

Were ſuch diſorders rare 3 occafion- 
al merely, they might perhaps be for- 
gotten and forgiven. But, nouriſhed by 
repetition and habit, they grow up among 
too many, to become the buſineſs and oc- 
cupation of life. By theſe unfortunate 
votaries of pleaſure, they are accounted 
ellential to happineſs. Life appears to 

1 ſtagnate 
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SERM. ſtagnate without them. Having no re- 


. ſource within themſelves, their ſpirits 


fink, and their very being ſeems annihi- 
lated, till the return of their favourite 
pleaſures awaken within them ſome tran- 
fient ſparkles of joy.—Idleneſs, eaſe, and 
profperity, have too natural a tendency 


to generate the follies and vices now de- 


ſcribed. Becauſe they have no changes, 
faid the Pſalmiſt, therefore they fear not 
God. They are the dark and ſolitary 
hours of life, which recal men to recol- 
lection and wifdom. They ſhow to the 
unthinking what this world really is, and 
what may be expected from it. But the 


day that is always bright and unclouded, 


is not made for men. It flatters them 
with the dangerous illufion, that it is in 
their power to render life one ſcene of 
pleaſure; and that they have no other 
buſineſs on earth, but to fpread the feaſt, 
and call the harp and the viol to ſound. 

£ | rs But 


Palm. lv. 19. 
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But the examples are ſo frequent, of the SE 2. M- 
dangers and the crimes which ariſe from an wy 
 intemperate abuſe of pleaſure, that on this 

part of the ſubject it ſeems needleſs to in- 

fiſt any longer. I proceed, therefore, 


II. To confider the duties which men 
are accuſed of having neglected; and 
which, it is here ſuppoſed, if duly at- 
tended to, would have acted as the cor- 
rectives of diſſolute and irreligious lux- 
ury; theſe are, to regard the work of the 
Lord, and to confider the operation of his 
bands, —By recommending ſuch duties, I 
do not mean to repreſent it as requiſite 
that the feaſt ſhould be turned into an 
act of worſhip ; that the countenances of 
men ſhould be always grave; or that, 
in the hours of amuſement and of ſocial 
feſtivity, no ſubjet may employ, their 
thoughts and their diſcourſe, except God 
and a future ſtate. All extremes in re- 
ligion are dangerous; and, by carrying 
auſterity too far, we are in hazard of 
only promoting hypocriſy, But though 
+: -- ſome, 
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SERM. 
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ſome, in the laſt age, might be prone to 
this extreme; yet, at the preſent day, 
there is not much occaſion for warn- 
ing men againſt it.— What I now in- 
fiſt upon is, that all our pleaſures ought 
to be tempered with a ſerious ſenſe of 


_ God;- that ſcenes of gaiety and enjoy- 


ment ſhould never make us forget that 
we are ſubjects of his government, and 


have a part allotted us to act in his world; 
that on no occaſion they ſhould: be pro- 


longed ſo much, repeated ſo often, or ſut- 
fered to tranſport us ſo far, as to lead us 
to break any of the divine laws, or to act 
inconſiſtently with the character of men 
and Chriſtians. A prevailing ſenſe of 
God on the. mind is to be ever held the 
ſureſt guard of innocence and virtue, a- 
midſt the allurements of pleaſure. It is 
the ſalutary mixture which muſt be in- 
fuſed into the cup of joy, in order to ren- 
der it ſafe and innoxious. 

This ſenſe of God ſhould lead us, in 
the language of the prophet, to regard tbe 


work of the Lord, and to conſider the ape- 


ration 
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ration of his hands ; which expreſſions may 2 
be underſtood as requiring us to have 
God upon our thoughts under two views; 

to regard his work, as the Author of na- 

ture; and to conſider the operation of his 

hands, as the Governor of the: world. 

Let us attend more particularly to each 

of theſe views of the Supreme Being. 


IN the firſt place, we are to view God 
as the Author of nature, or to regard the 
work of the Lord. With his works we 
are 1n every place ſurrounded. We can 
caſt our eyes no where, without diſcern- 
ing the hand of Him who formed them, 
if the groſsneſs of our minds will only 
allow us to behold Him. Let giddy and 
thoughtleſs men turn aſide a little from 
the haunts of riat. Let them ſtand ſtill, 
and contemplate the wondrous works of 
God; and make trial of the effect which 
ſuch contemplation would produce. lt 
were good for them that, even indepen- 
dently of the Author, they were more 
acquainted with his works; good for 

5 | them 
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SERM. them, that from the ſocieties of looſe and 
28: | 

ww Gillute men, they would retreat to the 
ſcenes of nature; would oftener dwell 
among them, and enjoy their beauties, 

This would form them to the reliſh of 
uncorrupted, innocent pleaſures; and 

make them feel the value of calm enjoy- 
ments, as ſuperior to the noiſe and tur- 
bulence of licentious gaiety. From the 
harmony of nature, and of nature's 
works, they would learn to hear ſweeter 

ſounds than what ariſe from the viol, the 

tabret, and the pipe. 

But to higher and more ſerious thoughts 

theſe works of nature give occaſion, when 
conſidered in conjunction with the Creator 

who made them.—Let me call on you, 
my friends, to catch ſome interval of 
reflection, ſome ſerious moment, for look- 

ing with thoughtful eye on the world a- 

round you. Lift your view to that im- 

menſe arch of heaven which encompaſ- 

ſes you above. Behold the ſun in all 

his ſplendor rolling over your head by 
day; and the moon, by night, in 2 55 

| an 
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and ſerene majeſty, ſurrounded with that SE Ax. 
hoſt of ſtars which preſent to your ima- 3 
gination an innumerable multitude of 
worlds. Liſten to the awful voice of 
thunder. Liſten to the roar of the tem- 
peſt and the ocean. Survey the wonders 
that fill the earth which you inhabit, 
Contemplate a ſteady and powerful Hand, 
bringing round ſpring and ſummer, au- 
tumn and winter, in regular courſe ; de- 
corating this earth with innumerable 
beauties, diverſifying it with innumerable 
inhabitants; pouring forth comforts on 
all that live; and, at the ſame time, over- 
awing the nations with the violence of 
the elements, when it pleaſes the Creator 
to let them forth. —After you have view- 
ed yourſelves as ſurrounded with ſuch a 
{cene of wonders ; after you have beheld 
on every hand, ſuch an aſtoniſhing diſ- 
play of majeſty united with wiſdom and 
goodneſs ; are you not ſeized with ſo- 
lemn and ſerious awe? Is there not ſome- 
thing which whiſpers you within, that to 
ehrt great Creator reverence and homage 
| | are 
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M7 M. are due by all the rational beings whom 
wry he has made? Admitted to be ſpectators of 
his works, placed in the midſt of ſo ma- 
ny great and intereſting objects, can you 
believe that you were brought hither for 
no purpoſe, but to immerſe yourſelves in 
groſs and brutal, or, at beſt, in trifling 
pleaſures ; loſt to all ſenſe of the wonders 
you behold ; loſt to all reverence of that 
God who gave you being, and who has 
erected this amazing fabric of nature, on 
which you look only with ſtupid and un- 
meaning eyes No: Let the ſcenes which 
you behold prompt correſpondent feel- 
ings. Let them awaken you from the 
degrading intoxication of licentiouſneſs, 
into nobler emotions. Every object which 
you view in nature, whether great or 
ſmall, ſerves to inſtruct you. The ſtar 
and the inſect, the fiery meteor and the 
flower of ſpring, the verdant field and the 
lofty mountain, all exhibit a ſupreme 
Power, before which you ought to trem- 

ble and adore; all preach the doctrine, 
all inſpire the ſpirit, of devotion, and reve- 
2 rence. 
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rence. - Regarding, then, the work of the 8 E RIG 
Lord, let riſing emotions of awe and gra- . — 


titude call forth from your ſouls ſuch 
ſentiments as theſe :—* Lord, wherever 
* I am, and whatever I enjoy, may I ne- 
ver forget thee, as the Author of na- 
„ture! May I never forget that I am 
thy creature and thy ſubject! In this 
magnificent temple of the univerſe, 
where thou haſt placed me, may | ever 
* be thy faithful worſhipper ; and may 
the reverence and the fear of God be 
the firſt ſentiments of my heart! 
It is to ſuch conſideration of God I would 
now recal your thoughts, from the wane 
and the feaſt, as proper to check the ſpirit 
of levity and folly; and to inſpire manly 
and becoming ſentiments, in the place of 
criminal ele But, 


In the ſecond place, there is a conſide- 
ration of a nature ſtill more ſerious, to be 
employed for the ſame purpoſe ; the con- 
ſideration of God as not only the Author 
of nature, but the Governor of his crea- 

rures. 
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SERM. tires, While we regard the work ef the 
ora, we are alſo to conſider the nevet- oeaſ- 


ing operation of his hands. * We are to look 
up to an awful and irreſiſtible Providence, 
ſtretching its arm over our heads; di- 
recting the fate of men, and diſpenſing at 
its pleaſure happineſs or miſery. In the 
giddy moments of jollity, the wanton and 
thoughtleſs are apt to ſay : ** Let ws eat and 
* drink, for to-morrow we die, Nothing 
* 1s better for man, than to rejoice as 
much as he can all the days of his vain 
life; and to keep himſelf undiſturbed 
* by ſuperſtitious terrors. He who fit- 
* teth in the heavens beſtows no minute 
attention on the ſons of earth. He per- 
* mits all things to come alike to all; one 
*© event to happen to the righteous and to the 
« wicked. *— Be aſſured, my brethren, it 
is not ſo. You greatly deceive your- 
ſelves, by imagining that your Creator 
and Governor 1s indifferent to the part 
you are now acting; or that the diſtri- 
bution of good and evil, which now takes 
| 5 4 place, 
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place, has no relation to your moral con- SERM. 


VI. 


duct. In ſome inſtances, that relation, 


may not be apparent, becauſe the moral 
government of God is not completed in 
this world. But a multitude of proofs 
ſhow government to be already begun; 
and point out to you the train in which 
you may expect it to proceed. 

In the hiſtory of all ages and nations, 
you cannot but have obſerved a thouſand 
inſtances, in which the operation of the divine 
hand has been diſplayed ; overtaking evil 
doers ſooner or later with puniſhment, and 
bringing on their own heads the ruin they 
had deviſed for others. You are not to i- 
magine that this diſpleaſure of Providence 
is exerted only againſt the ambitious, the 
treacherous, and the cruel, who are the au- 
thors of extenſive miſery to the world. Un- 
der this idea, perhaps, you may be deſirous 
to ſhelter yourſelves, that your exceſſes are 
oſ a harmleſs kind; that you ſeek nothing 
more than the enjoyment of your own plea- 
ſures; chat your feaſt and your wine 

interfere 
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* interfere not with the order of the world; 
rand that therefore you have done nothing 


which ſhould awaken the ſleeping thun- 


der, and bring it down from heaven on 


your heads. Though not ſtained with 
the blackeſt colours of guilt, your con- 


duct may nevertheleſs be highly offen- 


five to the Ruler of the world. His go- 
vernment is not of that indolent inatten- 


tive kind, which allows impunity to eve- 


ry leſſer criminal. He beholds with diſ- 
pleaſure the behaviour of thoſe who de- 


grade their nature by vitious diſorders; 


and contaminate, by their example, every 
ſociety with which they are connected. 
His meaſures are taken, that in one way 


or other, they ſhall ſuffer. 


Look around the circle of your ac- 
quaintance, and obſerve, whether they 
are not the fober, the induſtrious, and the 
virtuous, who viſibly proſper in the world, 
and riſe into reputation and influence; ob- 
ſerve whether the licentious and intem- 


perate are not conſtantly humbled and 
| checked 
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checked by ſome dark reverſe either in SERUM. 
their health or their fortune; whether 2 
the irreligious and profligate are ever 
ſuffered to eſcape long, without being 
marked with infamy, and becoming ob- 
Jets of contempt.— I aſk, to what cauſe 
this is to be aſcribed, but to that opera- 
tion of the hand of God, which Il am now | 
calling you to conſider ? Does it not obvi- | 
ouſly carry the marks of a plan, a ſyſtem | 
of things, contrived and. fore-ordained by. 
Providence, for rewarding: virtue, and pu- | 
niſhing vice in every form of its diſor- | 
ders: The Governor of the world need 
not for this purpoſe ſtep from his throne, 
or put forth his hand from the clouds. 
With admirable wiſdom he hath ſo or- 
dered the train of human affairs, that, in 
their natural courſe, mens e wickedneſs 
ſhall reprove them, and their - backſlidings 
correct them; that they ſhall be mage to eat 
the fruit of their doings, and to fall into the 
pit which themſelves had digged. 

Vol I. 4; Theſe 
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SE RM. Theſe things have been always ſo ap- 
parent to obſervation, that though a man 


may have been ſeduced into irregular 
and evil courſes during his life, yet, at 

the cloſe of it, it ſeldom happens but he 
diſcerns their pernicious nature, and con- 
demns himſelf for them. Never, per- 
haps, was there a father, who, after he 
had ſpent his days in idleneſs, diſſipation, 


and luxury, did not, when dying, admo- 


erxceſſes were to continue? Did you not 


niſh the children whom he loved, to hold 
a more honourable courſe, to follow the 
paths of virtue, to fear God, and to fulfil 
properly the duties of their ſtation.— To 
yourſelves, indeed, I can confidently ap- 
peal, whether what I am now faying, be 
not confirmed by your own teſtimony. 

After you have been guilty of ſome cri- 
minal acts, in the courſe of thoſe riotous 
pleaſures which you indulge, have you 


not, at certain times, felt the ſtings of 


remorſe? Were you not obhged to con- 
feſs to yourſelves that a fad profpect of 


miſery- was opening befort you, if ſuch 


hear 
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hear an inward voice upbraiding you for 
having ſunk and degraded your charac- 
ter ſo far below that of many of your 
equals around you ?—My friends, what 
was this but the voice of God, ſpeaking, 
as the Governor of his creatures, within 
your heart; teſtifying loudly that your 
courſe of life was diſpleaſing to him; 
and warning you of puniſhments that 
were to follow ? If his diſpleaſure againſt 
you is already begun to be teſtified, can 
you tell where it is to ſtop, or how long it 
may continue to purſue you throughout 
future ſtages of your exiſtence? V 
knoweth the power of his wrath To 
this awful, this warning voice, will you 
not be perſuaded reverently to liſten? Im- 
preſſed by the dread authority which it 
carries, ſhall you not fall down on your 
knees before your Maker, imploring his 
mercy to pardon your paſt offences, and 
his grace to rectify your future way? 


Sock ought to be the effects of che 
eonſideration of God as the Governor of - 
Fo n _ ths 
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the world. It leads to thoughts of a ve- 
ry ſerious nature. When we regard the 
work of the Lord, and contemplate him 


as the Author of the univerſe, ſuch con- 


templation prompts devotion. But when 
we conſider the operation of. his hands in 


providence, and contemplate him as the 


Governor of mankind, ſuch contempla- 


tion prompts humiliation before him for 
offences committed. The former ad- 


dreſſes itſelf to the ingenuous ſentiments 


that are left in the heart; and awakens a 
ſenſe of our unworthineſs, in neglecting 
the Author of nature, amidſt our riotous 
pleaſures. The latter addrefles itſelf to 


our regard for ſafety and happineſs ; and 


awakens fear and dread, from conſciouſ- 
neſs of the guilt we have contracted. 
Hence ſprings up in.every thoughtful 


mind, - an anxious concern to avert the 


diſpleaſure, and regain the favour of that 


Supreme Being to whom we are all 


ſubject. This, among unenlightened na- 
tions, gave riſe to ſacrifices, expiations, 
and all * rites of ble, though ſuper- 


3 1 ſtitious 
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ſtitious worſhip. Among nations, who 8 ERM. 


have been inſtructed in true religion, ſen- 
timents of the ſame nature pave the way 
for prayer, repentance, faith, and all thoſe 
duties, By means of which we may hope, 


through a divine Mediator and Interceſ- - 


ſor, to be reconciled to heaven. Natural 
and revealed religion here appear in con- 


VI. 


cord. We behold the original diQates of 


the human heart laying a foundation for 
the glad reception of the comfortable tid- 
ings of the goſpel. 


I nav thus endeavoured to ſhow in 
what manner, by regarding the work of the 
Lord, and confidermg the operation of | his 
hands, we may prevent the dangers ariſ- 
ing from a thoughtleſs indulgence of 


pleaſure; we may be furniſhed with an . 


antidote to the poiſon which 1s too often 
mixed in that intoxicating cup. Human 
life 1s full of troubles. We are all tempt- 
ed to alleviate them as much as we can, 
bya freely enjoying the pleaſurable mo- 
ments which Providence thinks fit to al- 
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VI. 
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n Lanary and Lian f 


SERM. low us. Enjoy them we may: But, if 


we would enjoy them ſafely, and enjoy 
them long, let us temper them with the 
fear of God. As ſoon as this 1s forgotten 
and obliterated, . the ſound of the harp 


and the viol is changed into the fignal of 


death. The ſerpent comes forth from 


the roſes where it had lain in ambuſh, 


and gives the fatal ſting. Pleaſure in 
moderation 1s the cordial, in exceſs it 1s 


the bane, of life. 


SERMON 


SERMON VI. 


On the PrEsENCE of Gop in a Future 
State. | 


PSALM Xvi. 11. 


Thou wilt ſhew me the path of life: In 
thy preſence is fulneſs of joy: at thy right 
Hand there are pieaſures for evermore. 


which he held to the Jews, * 
plies this paſſage, in a myſtical and pro- 
Phetical ſenſe, to the Meſſiah . But, in 
its literal and primitive Dane it ex- 
prelſes * the exalted hopes by which the 


HE apoſtle Peter, in a diſcourſe SERM. | 
I 4 Pſalmiſt f 2 
* Ads 1 25.—28. | 
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| promiſes afar off, and were perſuaded of them 
1 25 and embraced them; and confeſſy mg that they 
durfte rangers and pilgrims on earth, de. 
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SE RM. Pſalmiſt David ſupported himſelf amidſt 
VII. 
wy the changes and revolutions, of which 


his life was füll. By theſe hopes, when 
flying before Saul, when driven from his 


throne, and perſecuted by an unnatural 
' ſon, he was enabled to preſerve his vir- 


tue, and to maintain unſhaken truſt in 
God.—In that early age of the world, 
thoſe explicit diſcoveries of a ſtate of im- 
mortality, which we enjoy, had not yet 
been given to mankind, . But though 
the Sun of righteouſneſs was not ariſen, the - 


dawn had appeared of that glorious: day | 
which he was to introduce. Even in 


; thoſe. antient times, holy men, as the a- 


poſtle writes to the Hebrews, ſeαο the 


clared that they fought. after a better coun- 
try 551 that is an beavenly *, Indeed, in eve- 


ry. age, 'God permitred ſuch hapes to at- 


ford ſupport” nd” conſolation to thoſe 
who 


. . 
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who ſerved him. The full effect of them SERM. 
we behold in thoſe triumphant expreſ- 2 
ſions of the text, which are to be the ſub- 

ject of this diſcourſe, They lead us to 
conſider ; firſt, The hope of the Pfalmiſt 

in his preſent ſtate; Thau wilt ſbew me 

the path of life. And, ſecondly, the ter- 
mination of his hope in that future ſtare, 
where in the preſence of God 1s fulneſs of . 
joy, and at his 'right hand there 755 Plea- 

ſures for evermare. | 


I. Thou wilt ſhew me the path of life. 
'This plainly-imports that there are dif- 
ferent paths or courſes of conduct, which 

may be purſued by men in this world; 
a path which leads to life or happineſs, 
and a path which iſſues in death or de- 
ſtruction. Theſe oppoſite lines of con- 

duct are determined by the choice which 

men make of virtue or of vice; and hence 
men are divided into two great claſſes, 
according as their inclinations lead them 
to good or to evil. The path of life is of- 

ten a rough and difficult path, followed 
ny 
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' SERM. only by a few. The oppoſite one is the 


VII. 
. 


broad way, in which the multitude walk; 
ſeemingly ſmooth, and ſtrewed with flows 


ers; but leading in the end to death and 


miſery. The path of hife conducts us up a 


ſteep aſcent. The palace of virtue has, in 


all ages, been repreſented as placed on the 
ſummit of a hill; in the aſcent of which 
labour is requiſite, and difficulties are to 
he ſurmounted; and where a conductor 
is needed, to direct our way, * to aid 
our ſteps. 

Now, the hope which good men en- 
tertain is, that this path of liſe ſhall be 


ſhewn them by God; that, when their 


intentions are upright, God will both in- 


ſtruct them concerning the road which 


leads to true happineſs, and will aſſiſt 


them to purſue it ſucceſsfully. Among 
nations where any ſuitable 1deas of God 
or of virtue began to be formed, hopes 
of this nature alſo began to be entertain- 


ed. It was conſonant to the nature of 


man, to think that the Supreme Being 
was favourable to virtue. Accordingly, 
| in 
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in the writings of ſome of the ancient phi- SERM. 
VIL. 
loſophers, we find various obſcure traces 


of this belief, that there was a benign hea- 
venly ſpirit, who illuminated the minds 
of the virtuous, and aſſiſted their endea- 
vours to obtain wiſdom and happineſs. 
They even aſſerted, that no man became 
great or good without ſome inſpiration of 
heaven. 

But what they indiſtinctly conceived, 
and could not with confidence rely upon, 
the doctrine of Chriſtianity hath clearly 
explained and fully confirmed; expreſs- 
ly and frequently teaching that, not only 
by the external diſcoveries of revelation, 
but by the inward operations of his Spi- 
rit, he /hows to the humble and virtu- 
ous the path of life. While, by his word, 
he inſtructs them in their duty, by 


the influence of his grace he aſſiſts them 


in the performance of it. In all revela- 


tion there is certainly no doctrine more 


comfortable than this. It is to good men 
a noble and pleaſing thought, that they 
are purſuing a * which God has diſ- 

covered 
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SERM. covered and pointed out to them. For 


they know that every path, in which he 
is their conductor, muſt be honourable, 


muſt be ſafe, muſt bring them in the end 


to felicity. They follow that Shepherd 
of Iſrael, who always leads his flock into 
green paſtures, and makes them lie down be- 
fide the flill waters. At the ſame time, 
they know that, if there be truth in re- 
ligion at all, on this principle they may 
ſecurely ' reſt, that the Divine Being will 
never deſert thoſe who are endeavouring 


to follow out, as they can, the path which 


he has ſhewn them. He beholds them 


here in a ſtate of great imbecillity ; ſur- 
rounded with much darkneſs; expoſed to 


numberleſs dangers, from the temptations 


that aſſault them without, and the ſeduc- 
tion of miſguided and diſorderly paſſions 


within. In this ſituation, can they ever 
ſuſpect that the Father of mercies will 
leave his ſervants, alone and unbefriended, 
to ſtruggle up the hill of virtue, without 


ſtretching forth a compaſſionate arm to aid 


1 5 frailty, and to guide them through 
| the 
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the bewildering paths of life? Where were $ERM. 


then the God of laue? Where, thoſe infi- 


nite compaſſions of his nature, in which 


all his worſhippers have been encouraged 
to truſt No: He will end forth his 
light and his truth to bring them to his holy 


VII. 
Wrw 


hill. For the righteous Lord loveth right- 


eouſneſs, and his countenance beholdeth the 
upright, With him there is no oblique 
purpoſe, to turn him aſide from favouring 
the cauſe of goodneſs. No undertaking 
to which he has given his countenance 
ſhall prove abortive. No promiſe that he 
has made ſhall be allowed to fail, Whom 
he loveth, he loveth to the end. The ſecret 
of the Lord is with them that fear him, and 
He will ſhew them his covenant. The meek 
will he guide in judgement, and them will 
he teach his way. His grace ſhall be ſuf- 


ficient for them, and his ſtrengthb be made | 


perfeft in their weakneſs. They go from 
flrength-to ſtrength; every one of them ap- 
peareth before God in Zion *,—Such are 

TIT the 
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| SERM. the hopes with which good men in a pre- 


A ſent life ſet forth on a courſe of piety and 


virtue. Thou wilt ſhew me the path of 
lie. Let us now proceed, 


IL. To conſider the termination of theſe 
hopes in a future ſtate. In thy preſence is 


 fulneſs of joy; at thy right hand there are 


pleaſures for evermore. All happineſs af- 
ſuredly dwells with God. The fountam 
of life is juſtly ſaid to be with him. That 
ſupreme and independent Being muſt ne- 
ceflarily poſſeſs within himſelf every prin- 
ciple of beatitude; and no cauſe from 
without can poſſibly affect his untroubled 
felicity. Among created dependent be- 


ings, happineſs flows in ſcattered and fee- 


ble ſtreams; ſtreams that are often tinged 
with the blackneſs of miſery. But from 
before the throne of God iſſues the river 
of life, full, unmixed, and pure; and the 
pleaſures which now in ſcanty portions 
we are permitted to taſte, are all derived 
from that ſource. Whatever gladdens 

1 PO, the 
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the hearts of men or angels, with any real SERM. 
. . VII. 
and ſatis factory joy, comes from heaven. 


It is a portion of the pure influence flow- 
ing from the glory of the Almighty ; a ray 
ſuing from the brightneſs of the everlaſting 
liſe. It is manifeſt, therefore, that every 
approach to God mult be an approach to 
felicity, The enjoyment of his imme- 
diate preſence muſt be the conſumma- 
tion of felicity; and it is to this preſence 
that the Pſalmiſt here expreſſes his hope 
that the path of liſe was to conduct him. 

- The whole of what is implied in ar- 
riving at the prefence of the Divinity, we 
cannot expect to comprehend. Such ex- 
preſſions as theſe of ſcripture, behbolding 
the face of God; being made glad with the 
light of his countenance, and ſatisfied with 


his likeneſs ; ſeerng light in his light; ſeeing. 


no longer darkly as through a glaſs, but face 


to face ; ſeeing him as he it; are expreſhons 


altogether myſterious, conveying ſublime 
though obſcure ideas of the moſt perfect 
happineſs and higheſt exaltation of human 


nature, This we know, that the abſence 
£ + of 
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SERM. of God, the diſtance at which we are now 


Boe placed from any communication with our 


Creator, is one great ſource of our infeli- 
city. Faith exerts its endeavours, but of- 
ten ineffectually, to raiſe our ſouls to him. 
He is a God that hideth himſelf. His ways 
ſeem intricate and perplexed. We fre- 
quently cannot reconcile them to the con- 


ceptions which we had formed of his na- 


ture; and with many a ſuſpicion, and 
doubt they perplex the inquiring mind, 
His works we ſurvey with aſtoniſhment, 
We wonder and adore. But while we 
clearly trace the footſteps of their great 
Author, his preſence we can never diſ- 
cern. Me go forward, but he is not there ; 5 
and backward, but we cannot perceive hin : 
en the left hand, where he worketh, but we 

cannot behold him : he hideth himſelf on the 
right hand, that we cannot ſee him. Hence 


amidſt the various forrows and. diſcoy- 


ragements of the preſent ſtate, , that excla- 
mation 


* Job xxili. 8, 9. 
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mation of Job's is often drawn forth from 8 ERM. 


the pious heart, O that I knew where 1 


might find him, that I might come even to his 
feat * | 


Surrounded by ſuch diſtreſſing obſcu- 


| rity, no hope more tranſporting. can be 
opened to a good man, than that a period 
is to come, when he ſhall be allowed to 


draw nearer to the Author of his exiſt- 


ence, and to enjoy the ſenſe of his preſence. 
In order to convey ſome faint idea of that 
future bliſs, by ſuch an image as we can 
now employ, let the image be taken from 
the moſt glorious repreſentative of the Su- 
preme Being, with which we are acquaint- 
ed in this world, the Sun in the heavens. As 
that reſplendent luminary chears and re- 
vives the univerſe, when, after the dark- 
neſs of & tempeſtuous night, it comes 
forth in the morning with its brighteſt 
-luſtre, and inſpires every heart with glad- 
neſs; as. aſcending. gradually through the 
heavens, it converts that whole vaſt ex- 
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SERM. tent, over which its beams are diffuſed, 


VIL 
wow 


into a region of light; and thus changes 
entirely the ſtate of objects, by arraying 
all nature in beauty, and transforming it 
into the image of its own brightneſs ;— 
Some ſuch change as this, though in a de- 
gree infinitely ſuperior, we may conceive 
the revelation of the Divine Freſence to 
produce upon the human ſoul. I will 
behold thy face in righteouſneſs; I ſball be 
Jatufied, when I awake, with thy likenefs.— 
But without endeavouring farther to un- 
fold myſteries which we cannot explore, 
there are two ſublime and expreſſive views 
of the Divine Eſſence given us in ſcrip- 
ture, on which it may be edifying that 
our thoughts ſhould reſt for a little, in or- 
der to aid our conceptions of the bleſſed- 
neſs of good men hereafter, in the pre- 
ſence of God. It is ſaid, God is hight *;; 
God is love f. Let us confider what Ju: 
neſs of joy muſt ariſe from ſuch mani- 

 feſtations 


1 John i. 5. + x John iv. 8. 
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feſtations of the Divine Eſſence to the blef- 5 ERM. Ill 
ſed, \ N N 


- 


God is light. The revelation of his pre- 
ſence, infers of courſe, a complete diffu- 
ſion of light and knowledge among all 
who partake of. that preſence. This un-- = 
queſtionably forms a primary ingredient | | 
of happineſs. Ignorance, or the want of 
light, is the ſource of all our preſent miſ- | 
conduR, and all our misfortunes. The 
heart of man 1s dark; and in the dark- 
neſs of his heart is the ſeat of his corrup- 
tion. He is unable to diſcern what is 
traly good. Perpetually employed in 
ſearch of happineſs, he is perpetually miſ- 
led by falſe appearances of it. The er- 
rors of his underſtanding 1mpoſe upon 
his paſſions ; and, in conſequence of the 
wrong direction which his paſſions take, 
he is betrayed into a thouſand diſorders. 
Hence ſenſuality, covetouſneſs, and all the 
violent conteſts with others about trifles, 
which occaſion ſo much miſery, and ſo 1 
many crimes in the world. He feedeth of 4 al 

| aſhes : | 
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aſhes: a decerved heart hath turned him 
 afide, that he cannot deliver his ſoul, nor Jay, 
Is there not a he in my right hand *? 
Once open to him the perfect ſources of 
knowledge and truth; ſuppoſe him pla- 
ced in the preſence of that God who is 
Lig ht; ſuppoſe him illuminated by light 
derived immediately from the Supreme 
Being; preſently all his former errors 
would fly away, as miſts are diſpelled by 
the riſing ſun. His whole nature would 
be changed and reformed. The prejudices 
which obſcured his underſtanding would 
be removed. The ſeductions of his paſſions 
would diſappear. Rectitude and virtue, 
having nothing now to obſtruct their en- 
trance, would take entire poſſeſſion of his 
heart. Angels are happier than men, be- 
cauſe they enjoy more enlarged knowledge 
and views; becauſe they labour under none 
of our unhappy deceptions ; but ſee the 
truth as it is in itſelf; ſee it, as it is in 


f Iſaiah xliv. 20. 


m a ſuture State; 


God. Sharing the ſame light which il- SERM; 


luminates them, good men in a future 
ſtate will ſhare in their felicity. 

Moreover, the light that flows from the 
preſence of Him who is the original 
ſource of light, not only baniſhes miſeries 
which were the effects of former darkneſs, 
but alſo confers the moſt exquiſite enjoy- 
ment. The knowledge afforded us at 
preſent ſerves to ſupply our molt preſſing 
wants; but it does no more. It is al- 
ways imperfect and unſatis factory; nay, 
much painful anxiety it often leaves. Nar- 
row is the ſphere within which the mind 
can ſee at all; and even there it can ſee 


only darkly as through a glaſs. But when 


it ſhall be enlarged beyond this duſky 
territory, let looſe from this earthly pri- 
ſon, and in God's lig bt permitted to ſee 
light, the moſt magnificent and glorious 
ſpectacles muſt open to the view of the 
purified ſpirit, What muſt it be to be- 
hold the whole ſtupendous ſcene of na- 
ture unveiled, and its hidden myſteries 
diſcloſed ! To trace the wiſe and juſt go- 
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vernment of the Almighty, through all 
thoſe intricacies which had ſo long per- 
plexed us! To behold his hand conduct- 
ing ten thouſand worlds, which are now 
unknown to us; and throughout all the 
regions of - boundleſs: ſpace, to view wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs perpetually acting, and 
diverfifying its operations in forms of 


_ endleſs variety! Well may ſuch diſcove- 


ries inſpire that ſong of the bleſſed, which 
the apoſtle John heard as the voice of many 
waters, and as the voice of mighty thunder- 
ings, ſaying, Alleluah! For the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth. Great and marvellous 
are thy works, Lord God Almighty; juſt 


and true are thy ways, thou King of ſaints l 


As God is Light, ſo alſo it is faid in ſcrip- 


ture, | 


God is Love, His preſence muſt of 
courſe diffuſe love, among all who are per- 
mitted to dwell in it. He that loveth 


* Rev: Xix. 6. X. 3. pd 


m a ſuture State. 


not, knoweth not God, He that dwelleth 8 E RM. 


in love, dwelleth in God, and God in him f. 
Were man a ſingle, folitary being, the 


full enjoyment of light might ſuffice for 


his happineſs ; as the perfection of know- 
ledge would rectify and improve to the 
higheſt all his faculties. But, both here 
and hereafter, he is connected with other 
beings. Heaven implies a ſociety; and 

the feltcity of that ſociety is conffiruted 
by the perfection of love and goodneſs, 
— from the r * dne Goc of 
love. 

Hence follows the entire Pribestiem of 
human nature from all thoſe malevolent 
paſſions, which have ſo long rendered our 
abode on earth the abode of miſery. We 
greatly decerve ourſelves, when we charge 
our chief diſtreſſes merely to the account 
of our external condition in the world. 
From the diſadvantages attending it, I ad- 
mit, that we may often have been expoſed 
1 253-208 
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to ſuffer. We may have met with diſ- 


— appointments in our purſuits. By the 


arrows of misfortune we may have 
been wounded. Under infirmities of 
body we may have languiſhed. But on 
this we may depend, that the worſt evils 
of our preſent condition ariſe from the 
want of goodneſs and love; from the diſ- 
orders of ſelfiſh paſſions; from the irrita- 
tion which theſe occaſion when working 
within ourſelves, and the diſtreſs which 


they produce when breaking out upon 


us from others; in a word, from that 


corrupted ſtate of temper, and that reci- 


Procatuon, of jealouſies, ſuſpicions, and in- 
juries, which is ever taking place among 


the ſocieties of men. Could you baniſh 


diſtruſt, craft, and oatharicablenats. from 


the earth, and form all mankind into an 


aſſembly of the juſt and the benevolent ; 


could you inſpire every heart with kind 


:affeftions, and render every one friendly 
and generous to his neighbour; you would 
baniſh at once the moſt afflictive tribe of 


human evils. Seldom would the voice of 


3 complaint 


in a future State. 


complaint be heard. All nature would SE RM. 


aſſume a different aſpect. Cheerfulneſs 0 
would be ſeen on every countenance. Pa- 
radiſe would return. The wilderneſs 
would ſmile; the deſart rejoice and bloſſom 
as the roſe. Now ſuch are the effects 
which the preſence of the God of love 
muſt produce on the inhabitants above. 
Be holding his glory, they are changed into 
the ſame image. In that temple of eternal 

love, which his preſence has hallowed and 
conſecrated, no ſound but the voice of 
harmony is ever heard; no appearances 
ever preſent themſelves bur thoſe of peace 
and j Joy- 


Tas. conſidering God under cheſe two 
illuſtrious characters which are given of 
him in ſcripture, as Light, and as Love, it 
follows that in his preſence there muſt be 
Fulneſs of joy. But I am far from laying that 
the few imperfect hints I have now given, 
exhauſt, or even approach to, the ſum of 
thoſe pleaſures for evermore which. are at 
God's right hand. Ten thouſand plea- 

* ſures 
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SERM. fures are there, which now we have nei- 
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ther faculties to comprehend, nor powers 
to enjoy. Behind that myſterious cloud, 
which covers the habitation of eternity, 
the view of mortals cannot penetrate. 
Content with our humble and diſtant fi- 


tuation, we muſt as yet remain. Faith 


can only look to thofe glories from afar. 
In patient ſilence, it muſt wait, truſt, and 
adore. 

Suppoling the ideas whichT have ſet 
before you, in this difcourſe, to be no 
more than the ſpeculations of a contem- 
plative mind, ſuch as were wont of old 
to be indulged by the philoſophers of the 
Platonic ſchool, ſtill they would deſerve 


attention, on account of their tendency to 


purify and elevate the mind. But when 
they are conſidered in connection with a 
revelation, which, upon grounds the mgſt 
unqueſtionable, we believe to be divine, 
they are entitled to command, not atten- 


tion only, but reverence and faith. They 
preſent to us ſuch high expectations as 


are ſufficient to determine every reaſon- 
; able 
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able man to the choice of virtue; to ſup- S ERM. 
. . a VII. 

port him under all its preſent diſcourage- yu 
ments, and to comfort him in the hour of 
death. juſtly may they excite in aur 
hearts that ardent aſpiration of the Pfal- 
miſt: My /oul thirfleth for God, for the 
living God; O when ſhall I come and ap- 
pear before him — But, with this with in 
our hearts, never, I beſeech you, let us 
forget what was ſet forth in the firſt part of 
this diſcourſe ; that, in order to arrive at 
the preſence of God, the path of liſe mult 
previouſly be ſhewn to us by him, and 
that in this path we mult perſevere to the 
end. Theſe two things cannot be diſ- 
Joined, a virtuous life and a happy eter- 
nity. Who ſhall aſcend unto the hill of the 
Lord? and who ſhall fland in his holy 
place? He only who hath clean hands and 

a pure heart, Between a corrupted heart 
and the God of light and love, there 
never can be any connection. But of 
this we may reſt aſſured, that the path of 
piety and virtue, purſued with a firm and 

conſtant | 
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SE RM. conſtant ſpirit, will, in the end, through 
L008 the merits of our bleſſed Redeemer, bring 
us to that preſence, where ig fulneſs of 


joy, and where are pleaſures for evermore. 
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JoHN xxi. 21, 22. 


Peter ſeeing him, ſaith to Jeſus, Lord, and 
what ſhall this man do? Jeſus ſaith unto 
him, If 1 will that he tarry till I come, 
what 1s that to thee? Follow thou me. 


HESE. words occurred in a confe- 8 Z RAC 
III. 


rence which our Lord held with 
Simon Peter, after his reſurrection from 
the dead. Conſcious of the diſgrace which 
he had incurred by his late denial of his 
Maſter, Peter muſt at this time have ap- 
peared before him with ſhame. Our Lord, 
after 


Wyn 


158 On Curigſity concerning 


SEEM. after a tacit rebuke, implicd in the queſtion 
Wu Which he repeatedly puts to him, Simon 
| Jon of Tenas, loveſi thou me? reſtores him, 
with great benignity, to his office as an a- 
poſtle, by giving the commandment to 
feed his ſheep; and intimates alſo that it 
ſhould be his lot to ſuffer death in the 
cauſe of his Maſter. The apoſtle John, 
diſtinguiſhed here by the denomination 
of the diſciple whom Jeſus loved, being pre- 
ſent at this converſation, Peter, who was 
always eager and forward, looking to John, 
puts this queſtion to our Saviour, Lord, 
and what ſball this man do ? What ſhall 
be his employment? what his rank and 
ſtation in thy kingdom? what his future 
* fate in life?“ —By what principle Peter 
was moved to put this unſeaſonable and 
improper queſtion to his Maſter ; whether 
it aroſe from mere curioſity, or from ſome 
emotion of rivalſhip and jealouſy, does 

not appear; but it is plain that our Lord 
was diſſatisfied with the inquiry which 
he made ; and preſently he checks Peter's 
curioſity, by a ſevere reply; What is that 
I 10 
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to thee ? © What i is it to thee what this S ERM. 
«* man ſhall do; what ſhall be his rank; or ww 
« what the circumſtances of his life or his 
* death ? Attend thou to thine own duty. 
« Mind thy proper concerns. Fulfil the 
part which I have allotted to thee. Fol- 
& low thou me.” — The inſtruction which 
ariſes from this converſation of our Lord's 
with Peter, is, That all prying inqui- 
ries into the ſtate, circumſtances, or cha- 
racter of others, are reprehenſible and im- 
proper; that to every man a particular 
charge is aſſigned by his Lord and Maſ- 
ter, the fulfillment of which ought to be 
the primary object of his attention, without 
officiouſly thruſting himſelf into the con- 
cerns of others. The illuſtration of theſe 
points ſhall make the ſubject of the preſent 
diſcourſe. 


Tnar idle curioſity, - that inquiſitive 
and meddling ſpirit, which leads men to 
pry into the affairs of their neighbours, _ 
is reprehenſible on three accounts. It in- 
terrupts the goad order, and breaks the "WF 

peace 
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SERM. peace of ſociety. It brings forward and 
| *. nouriſhes ſeveral bad paſſions. It draws 
men aſide from a proper attention to the 


diſcharge of their own duty. 


IT interrupts, I ſay, the order, and 
breaks the peace of ſociety. In this world 
we are linked together by many ties. We 
are bound by duty, and we are prompted 
by intereſt, to give mutual aſſiſtance, and 
to perform friendly offices to each other. 
But thoſe friendly offices are performed 
to moſt advantage, when we avoid to in- 
terfere unneceſſarily in the concerns of 
our neighbour. Every man has his own 
part to act, has his own intereſt to conſult, 
has affairs of his own to manage, which 
his neighbour has no call to ſcrutinize. 
Human life then proceeds in its moſt na- 
tural and orderly train, when every one 
keeps within the bounds of his proper 
province; when, as long as his purſuits 
are fair and lawful, he is allowed, with - 
out diſturbance, to conduct them in his 
own way. That ye fludy to be quiet, and 

| to 
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to do your own. buſmeſs *, is the apoſtoli- SERM. 
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cal rule, and indeed the great rule, for 
preſervation of harmony and order. But 
ſo it is, that, in every age, a ſet of men 
have exiſted, who, driven by an unhappy 
activity of ſpirit, oftener perhaps than by 
any ſettled deſign of doing ill, or any mo- 
tives of ambition or intereſt, love to in- 
termeddle where they have no concern, 
to inquire into the private affairs of others, 


and from the imperfect information which 


they collect, to form concluſions concern- 
ing their circumſtances and character. 
Theſe are they who, in fcripture, are cha- 
racteriſed as tatlers, and buſy bodies in other 
mens matters, and from whom we are cal- 
led ro turn away. 

Though perſons of this defiaiptinn 
| ſhould be prompted by nothing but vain 


curioſity, they are, nevertheleſs, dangerous 


troublers of the world. While they con- 
ceive themſelves to be inoffenſive, they are 
Vol. IV. =" | ſowing 


i Theſſ. iv. 1. 
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lines in which others move, they create 
confuſion, and awaken reſentment. For 
every man conceives himſelf to be inju- 
red, when he finds another intruding in- 
to his affairs, and, without any title, taking 


upon him to examine his conduct. Being 


improperly and unneceſſarily diſturbed, 


he claims the right of diſturbing in his 


turn thoſe who wantonly have 'troubled 
him. Hence, many a friendſhip has been 


broken; the peace of many a family has 


been overthrown; and much bitter and laſt- 


ing difcord has been propagated 11 
ſociety. 


| WriLE this ſpirit of meddling curio- 
fity injures fo conſiderably the peace and 


good order of the world, it alſo nouriſhes, 


among individuals who are addicted to it, 
a multitude of bad paſſions. Its moſt 


frequent ſaurce is mere idleneſs, which, in 


itſelf a vice, never fails to engender many 
vices more. The mind of man cannot be 


| nn ſome food to nouriſh the ac- 


tivity 
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uvity of its thoughts. The idle, who have SERM. 
| VIII. 
no nouriſhment of this fort within them Lv 


ſelves, feed their thoughts with inquiries 


into the conduct of their neighbours. 


The inquiſitive and curious are always 


talkative. What they learn, or fancy 


themſelves to have learned, concerning o- 
thers, they are generally in haſte to di- 
vulge. A tale which the malicious have 
invented, and the credulous have pro- 
pagated; a rumour which, ariſing among 


the multitude, and tranſmitted by one to. 


another, has, in every ſtep of its progreſs, 
gained freſh additions, becomes in the 
end the foundation of confident aſſertion, 
and of raſh and ſevere judgement. 

It is often by a ſpirit of jealouſy and ri- 
valry, that the reſearches of ſuch perſons 
are prompted. They with to diſcover ſome- 
thing that will bring down their neigh- 
bour's character, circumſtances, or reputa- 


tion, to the level of cheir own; or that will 


flatter them with an opinion of their own 
ſuperiority. A ſecret malignity lies at 


che bottom of their inquiries. It may be 
L. 2 n 
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and impartiality, It may even be veiled 


this temper inclines us always to ſuſpect 


with the appearance of a friendly concern 
for the intereſts of others, and with af- 
feted apologies for their failings. But 
the hidden rancour is eaſily diſcovered. — 
While, therefore, perſons of this deſcrip- 


tion trouble the peace of ſociety, they at 


the ſame time poiſon their own minds 
with malignant paſſions. Their diſpoſt- 
tion is entirely the reverſe of that amiable 
ſpirit of charity, on which our religion 
lays ſo great a ſtreſs. Charity covereth 
the multitude of ſins; but this prying and 


meddling. ſpirit ſeeks to diſcover and di- 


vulge them. Charity thmketh no evil; bur 


the worſt... Charity rejoiceth not in miqui- 
ty ; this temper triumphs in the diſcovery 
of errors and failings. Charity, like the 
fun, brightens every object on which it 
ſhines; a cenſorious diſpoſition caſts e- 
very character into the darkeſt ſhade it 
will bear. 
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IT is to be farther obſerved, that all im- SE RM. 
pertinent curioſity about the affairs of o- N 
thers tends greatly to obſtruct perſonal 
reformation ; as it draws mens thoughts 
aſide from what ought to be the chief ob- 
je of attention, the improvement of their 
own heart and life. They who are fo of- 
ficiouſly occupied about their neighbours, 
have little leiſure, and leſs inclination, to 
obſerve their-own defects, or to mind their 
own duty, From their inquiſitive re- 

ſearches, they find, or imagine they find, 
in the behaviour of others, an apology 
for their own failings: And the favourite 
reſult of their inquiries generally is, to reſt 
ſatisfied with themſelves. They are at 
leaſt as good, they think, as others around 
them. The condemnation which they 
paſs on the vices of their neighbours, they 
interpret to be a ſentiment of virtue in 
themſelves. They become thoſe hypo- 
4 crites deſcribed by our Lord, who ſee 
clearly the mote that is in their neighbour's 
eye, while they diſcern not the beam that 1s 


in their own. 


1 1 In 
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In RM; to ſuch a character as this, 
the doctrine plainly inculcated by the text 
is, that to every man a particular charge 
is given by his Lord and Maſter, a part is 
aſſigned him by Providence to act; that to 
this he ought to bend his chief attention; 
and, inſtead of ſcrutiniſing the character 
or ſtate of others, ought to think of him- 
ſelf, and leave them to ſtand or fall by 
their own maſter. I hat ſhall this man do? 
ſaid Peter. What, replies our Lord, is that 
to thee * H ollow thau me. 


Wurkz perſons poſleſs any important 
ſtation, or diſtinguiſhed rank, in the world, 
the application of this doctrine to them is 
manifeſt. If they have any candour, they 
cannot refuſe to acknowledge that God 
and the world have a title to expect from 
them a diligent attention to their proper 
part in life; and that to waſte their time 
in idle inquiries about others, with whom 
they have nothing to do, is reprehenſible 
and ſinful. But there are multitudes of 
mankind, to whom this appears in a very 

different 
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different light. They are humble and pri- SE RM. 
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vate men, who are willing to conceive 


themſelves as of little importance in the 


world. Having no extenſive influence, 
and no call, as they think, to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by active exertions in any 
ſphere, they imagine that they may inno- 
cently lead an idle life, and indulge their 


curiolity, by canvaſſing at pleaſure the 
character and the behaviour of thoſe a- 
round them. With perſons of this de- 


ſcription every ſociety too much abounds. 
My brethren, no one ought. to conſider 
himſelf as inſignificant in the fight of God. 
In our ſeveral ſtations we are all ſent forth 
to be labourers in God's vineyard. Every 
man has his work allotted, his talent com- 
mitted to him; by the due improvement 


of which he might, in one way or other, 


ſerve God, promote virtue, and be uſe- 
ful in the world, Occupy till 1 come, is 
the charge given to all Chriſtians without 
exception. To be entirely unemployed 
and idle is the prerogative of no e 
any rank of life. vis Pun! ing 
L4 Even 
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Even that ſex, whoſe taſk is not to 
mingle in the labours of public and ac- 
tive buſineſs, have their own part aſſigned 
them to act. In the quiet of domeſtic 
ſhade, there are a variety of virtues to be 
exerciſed, and of important duties to be 
diſcharged. Much depends on them for 
the maintenance of private oeconomy and 
order, for the education of the young, and 


for the relief and comfort of thoſe whoſe 
functions engage them in the toils of the 


world. Even where no ſuch female du- 
ties occur to be performed, the care of 
preparing for future uſefulneſs, and of at- 
taining ſuch accompliſhments as procure 
juſt eſteem, is laudable. In fach duties 
and cares, how far better is time employ- 


ed, than in that ſearch into private con- 


cerns, that circulation of rumours, thoſe 
diſcuſhons of the conduct, and deſcants 
on the character of others, which engroſs 


converſation ſo much, and which end, 


for the moſt part, in ſeverity of cenſure 
In whatever condition we are placed, 
w . * in character ſhould be our 
conſtant 
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| conſtant rule. He who acts in charac- SERM 
ter is above contempt, though his ſtation — 
be low, He who acts out of character 
1s deſpicable, though his ſtation be ever 
fo high. What is that to thee, what this 
man or that man does? Think of what 
thou oughteſt to do thyſelf; of what is ſui- 
table to thy charaQer and place ; of what 
the world has a title to expect from thee, 
Every excurſion of vain curioſity about 
others, 1s a ſubtraction from that time and 
thought which was due to ourſelves and 
due to God, Having gifts, ſays the Apoſtle 
Paul, differmg according to the grace that is 
given us, whether miniſtry, let us wait on our 
miniſtring; or he that teacheth, on teaching; 
or he that exhorteth, on exhortation. He 
that giveth, let him do it with ſimplicity; 
he that ruleth, with diligence ; be that 
ſheweth mercy, with cheerfulneſs . 
In the great circle of human affairs 
there' is room for every one to be buſy 


Rom, xii. 6,—9, 
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 SERM. and well employed in his own province, 


VIII. 
Ow 


without encroaching upon that of others. 


It is the province of ſuperiors to direct; 
of inferiors, to obey ; of the learned to be 
inſtructive; of the ignorant, to be docile; 
of the old to be communicative; of the 


young to be adviſcable and diligent, Art 


thou poor? Show thyſelf active and in- 
duſtrious, peaceable and contented. Art 
thou wealthy? Show thyſelf beneficent 
and charitable, condeſcending and hu- 
mane. If thou liveſt much in the world, 
it is thy duty to make the light of a good 
example ſhine conſpicuouſly before others. 


If thou liveſt private and retired, it is thy 


buſineſs to improve thine own mind, and 
to add, if thou canſt do no more, one 
faithful ſubject to the Meſſiah's kingdom. 


There is indeed no man ſo ſequeſtered 


from active life, but within his own nar- 
row ſphere he may find ſome opportuni- 
ties of doing good ; of cultivating friend- 
ſhip, promoting peace, and diſcharging 
many of theſe leſſer offices of humanity 
and kindneſs, which are within the reach 

| of 
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of every one, and which we all owe to SE RM. 


one another. In all the various relations 
which ſubſiſt among us in life, as huſ- 
band and wife, maſter and ſervants, pa- 
rents and children, relations and friends, 
rulers and ſubjects, innumerable duties 
ſtand ready to be performed; innumera- 
ble calls to virtuous activity preſent them- 
ſelves on every. hand, ſufficient to fill up 
with advantage and honour the whole 
time of man, 


VIII. 
Yn 


Turn is, in particular, one great and 
comprehenſive object of attention, which, 


in the text, is placed in direct oppoſition to 


that idle curioſity reprehended by our 


Lord; that is, to follow Chriſt. Follow 


thou me. What this man or that man 
does; how he employs his time; what 


uſe he makes of his talents ;- how he ſuc- 


ceeds in the world; are matters, concern- 


ing which the information we receive can 
never be of great importance to us; of- 


ten, is of no importance at all. But how 
our Saviour behaved while he was on 


earth, 
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SERM. Arch. or how, in our ſituation, he would 


_ taking any of their defects. In him, all 


S have behaved, are matters of the higheſt 


moment to every Chriſtian. 

The commandment given in the text, 
to follow him, includes both obſervance 
of his'words, and imitation of his exam- 
ple. The words of Chrift contain, as. we 


all know, the ſanding rule of our life. 


His example exhibits the great model on 
which our conduct ought to be formed; 
and ĩt 1s to this that the precept here deliver- 
ed directly refers. — Examples have great 
influence on all. But by all human exam- 


| ples, we are in danger of being occaſion- 


ally miſled. We are ever obliged to be on 
our guard, leſt the admiration of what is 
eſtimable, betray us into a reſemblance of 
what is blemiſhed and faulty. For the 


moſt perfect human characters, in the 


midſt of their brightneſs and beauty, are 

always marked with ſome of thoſe dark 
ſpots which ſtain the nature of man. 
But our Lord poſſeſſed all the virtues of 
the greateſt and beſt nen, without par- 


Was 
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1 was light without a ſhade, and beauty SERA 
4 without a ſtain.—At the ſame time, his 


example is attended with this ſingular ad- 
vantage, of being more accommodated 
: than any other to general imitation. It 
| was diſtinguiſhed. by no unnatural auſte- 
rities, no affected ſingularities ; but exhi= 

bits the plain and fimple tenor of all thoſe 

virtues for which we have molt frequent 
occaſion in ordinary life. In order to 

render it of more univerſal benefit, our 

Lord fixed his reſidence in no particular 

place; he tied himſelf down to no parti- 

cular calling or way. of liying ; but gives 

us the opportunity of viewing his beha- 

viour, in that variety of lights which e- 

qually and indifferently regard all man- 

kind. His life was divided between the 
retired and the active ſtate. Devotion and 

buſineſs equally ſhared it. In the dif- 

charge of that high office with which 

he was veſted, we behold the perfect mo- 
del of a public character; and we behold 

the moſt beautiful example of private life, 


when we contemplate him among his diſ- | 
| 3 f | 
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SERM. Ciples, as 'a Father in the midſt of his fa- 
2 mily.— By ſuch means he has exhibited 
before us ſpecimens of every kind of 
virtue; and to all ranks and claſſes of 
men has afforded a pattern after which 
they may copy. Hardly is there any e- 

mergency which can occur in life, but 
from ſome incident in our Saviour's con- 
duct, from ſome feature diſplayed in his 
character, we are enabled to ſay to our- 
ſelves, © Thus Chriſt would have ſpoken, 

„ thus he would have acted, thus he 

* would have ſuffered, if he had been cir- 

„ ( cumſtanced as we are now.” 

- Inſtead, therefore, of thinking of thy 
neighbours around thee, and of inquiring 

how they behave, keep Chriſt in thine eye, 

and in thy whole conduct follow him. 
Follow him in his ſteady and conſcientious 
diſcharge of duty, amidſt oppoſition from 
evil men, and a corrupted world. Follow 
Him in his patient ſubmiſſion to his Fa- 
ther's will, and the calmneſs of his ſpirit 
under all trials. Follow him in his acts 
of difintereſted benevolence, in his com- 

3 n paſſion 
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paſſion to the unhappy, in his readineſs 8 ERM. 


VIII. 


to oblige, to aſſiſt, and to reheve. Imitate: 


the mildneſs and gentleneſs of his man- 
ners. Imitate the affability and condeſcen- 
fion which appeared in his behaviour. 


Imitate the uncorrupted fimplicity and 


- purity which diſtinguiſhed his whole life. 


Tusk are much worthier and nobler 
objects of your attention, than any of thoſe 
trifling varieties which you can explore 
and diſcover in the characters of thoſe 
among whom you live. By lifting your 
view to ſo high a ſtandard, you will be 
preſerved from deſcending to thoſe futile 
and cbrrupting employments of thought, 
which occupy the idle, the vain, and the 


malignant. It is incredible, how much 


time and attention are thrown away by 
men, in examining the affairs of others, 
and diſcuſſing their conduct. Were their 
time and attention thrown away only, the 
evil would, in ſome degree, be leſs. But 
they are worſe than thrown away; they 
are not merely fruitleſs, but productive of 

3 much 
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dss connected with a thouſand vices. It is 
the conſtant ſource of raſh and ſevere cen- 


ſure. It ariſes from envy and jealouſy. 
It foments ill nature and pride. It pro- 
pagates miſunderſtanding and diſcord. All 
thoſe evils would be prevented, if the re- 
proof which our Lord adminiſters in the 


text came oftener home, with proper au- 


thority, to the reflexion of men: What is 
that to thee ? Each of us have more mate- 
rial and important buſineſs of our own to 
fulfil. Our tafk is aſſigned; our part al- 
lotted. Did we ſuitably examine how 
that part was performed, we ſhould. be leſs 
difpoſed to buſy, ourſelves about the con- 
cerns of others. We would diſcover ma- 
ny a diſorder to be corrected at home; 
many a weed to be pulled out from our 
own grounds; much remaining to be done, 
in order to render ourſelves uſeful in this 
world, and fit for a world to come.— 


"Me inſtead of being critics . on 


en let us employ our criticiſm on 
ourſelves. 
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ourſelves. Leaving others to be judged SERM. 
by Him who ſearcheth the heart, let us I 
implore his aſſiſtance for enabling us to 


act well our own part, and to follow 


Chriſt, | 
Vor.IV. M SERMON 
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SERMON IX. 


On our Preſent Id NORANCE of the Ways 
of GoD. 


Joux xiii. 7. 


Jeſus anſwered and ſaid unto him, What 1 
do, thou knoweſt not now ; but thou om 
** — | 


HESE words of our Lord were oc- 
caſioned by a circumſtance in his 


behaviour which appeared myſterious to 


his diſciples. When about to celebrate 
his laſt paſſover, he meant to give them 
an inſtructive leſſon of condeſcenſion and 
une 5 mode which he choſe for 

| delivering 


On our preſent Ignorance, Cc. 


delivering this inſtruction, was the em- SK RIG 
blematical action of waſhing their feet. 2 
When Simon Peter ſaw his Maſter addreſ- 
ſing himſelf to the performance of ſo me- 
nial an office, he exclaims with the great- 
eſt ſurpriſe, Lord, doſt thou waſh my feet ? 
Our Lord replies, in the words of the 
text, What I do thou knoweſt not now, but 
thou ſhalt know hereafter. © My behaviour 
in this inſtance, may ſeem unaccount- 
* able to you at preſent ; but you ſhall 
* afterwards receive a ſatisfaQtory expli- 
cation of the intent of that ſymbol * 
„ which I now employ.” | 

The expreſſions of a divine perſon, on 
this occaſion, can very naturally and 
properly be applied to various inſtances, 
where the conduct of Providence, in the 
\ adminiſtration of human affairs, remains 
dark and myſterious to us. / hat I do, 
thou knoweſt not now, We muſt for a 
while be kept in ignorance of the de- 
ſigns of heaven. But this ignorance, 
though neceſſary at preſent, is not al- 
ways to continue. i time ſhall come 
M2 when 
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SERM. when a commentary ſhall be afforded ors 


IX. 
WY 


all that is now obſcure; when the veil of 
myſtery ſhall be removed; and full ſa- 
tisfaction be given to every rational mind. 
Thou ſhalt know hereafter. This is the 
doctrine which I purpoſe to illuſtrate in 
the following diſcourſe. 


I. Ov Saviour's words lead us to ob- 
ſerve, that many things in the conduct 
of Providence are at preſent myſterious 
and unintelligible. The truth of this 
obſervation will not be called in queſtion. 
It is indeed very readily admitted by all; 
and ever ſince the begining of the world 
has been the foundation of many a com- 
plaint, and of much ſcepticifm concern- 
ing the government of Heaven.—That 
human affairs are not left to roll on ac- 


cording to mere chance, and that Provi- 


dence interpoſes in them to a certain de- 
gree, is made evident by various tokens 
to every candid mind. But the perplexi- 
ty and trouble of the thoughtful inqui- 
rer ariſes from obſerving that Providence 

1 appears 


of the Ways of God. 


appears not to purſue any regular or con- 5 Z * 
ſiſtent plan. An unaccountable mixture 


of light and darkneſs preſents itſelf to us, 


when we attempt to trace the affairs of 


the world up to any wiſe and righteous 
adminiſtration. We ſee juſtice and order 
begun ; but on many occaſions they ſeem 
to be deſerted. The ray of light which 
we had traced for a while, ſuddenly for- 
ſakes us; and, where we had looked for 
the continuance of order, we meet with 
confuſion and diſappointment, —For in- 
ſtance; when we examine the conſtitu- 
tion of the human mind, we diſcern evi- 
dent marks of its being framed with a 
view to favour and reward virtue. Con- 
ſcience is endowed with fignal authori- 
ty.to check vice, It brings home un- 


eaſineſs and remorſe to the bad; and it 


ſooths and ſupports the righteous with 
{elf-approbation and peace. The ordi- 
nary courſe of human things is made to 
coincide in ſome degree with this conſti- 


tution of our nature. The worthy and 


the good are, in general, honoured and 
M 3 eſteemed. 
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. eſteemed. He that walketh uprightly, is, 
for the moſt part, found to walk ſurely, 
The chief misfortunes that befal us in life 
can be traced to ſome vices or follies 
which we have committed; and it almoſt 
never happens but the /inner's own wic- 
kedneſs is made, ſooner or later, to reprove 
him, and his backſlidings to correct him. 

All this carries the impreſs of a juſt 
Providence, of a wiſe and a benevolent 
adminiftration of the univerſe, We can- 
not avoid perceiving that the Almighty 
hath /et his throne for judgement. At 
the ſame time, when we purſue our in- 
quiries, the Almighty appears to hold back 
the face of his throne, and to ſpread his cloud 
upon it . For in looking abroad into the 
world, how many ſcenes do we behold, 
which are far from correſponding with 
any ideas we could form of the govern- 
ment of Heaven? Many nations of the 
earth we fee lying in a ſtate of barbarity . 

and 


s Job Xvi. 9. 
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and miſery ; ſunk in ſuch groſs igno- SERM. 


rance as degrades them below the rank of 
rational beings; or abandoned to be the 
prey of cruel oppreſſion and tyranny. 
When we look to the ſtate of individuals 
around us, we hear the lamentations of 
the unhappy on every hand, We meet with 


weeping parents, and mourning friends. 


We behold the young cut off in the flower 
of their days, and the aged left deſolate 


in the midſt of ſorrows. The uſeful and 


virtuous are ſwept away, and the worth- 
leſs left to flouriſh. The lives of the beſt 
men are often filled with diſcouragements 
and diſappointed hopes. Merit languiſh- 
es in neglected ſolitude; and vanity and 
preſumption gain the admiration of the 
world. From the ſcourge of calumny, 
and from the hand of violence, the inju- 


red look up to God as the Avenger of 


their cauſe; but often they look up in 
vain, He is a God that hideth himfelf. 
He dwelleth, as to them, in the ſecret 
place of darkneſs ; or, if he dwelleth in 

>: 2 ane, 
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SERM. light, it is in light to which no man can 
_ approach. Reſignation may ſeal up their 
| lips; but in filence they drop the tear, 

and mourn while they adore. 


SUCH, it muſt not be diſſembled, are 
the difficulties which encounter us when 
we attempt to trace the preſent ways of 
God. At the ſame time, upon reſtection, 

"we may be ſatisfied that cauſes can be aſ- 
figned for things appearing in this un- 
favourable light; and that there. is no 
reaſon to be ſurpriſed at the divine con- 
duct being myſterious at prefent. 

The monarchy of the univerſe is a great 

and complicated fyſtem. It comprehends 

numberleſs generations of men, who are 
brought forth to act their parts for pur- 
pofes unknown to us. It includes two 
worlds at once; the world that now is, 
and which is aal a mall Portion of 
exiſtence; and a world chat i is to come, 
which endures for eternity. To us, no 
more than the beginnings of things are 
171 * We ſee only ſome broken parts 
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of a great whole. We trace but a few 8 * 
links of that chain of being, which,. 


by ſecret connections, binds together 
the preſent and the future. Such know- 
ledge is afforded us as is ſufficient for 
ſupplying the exigencies and wants of 
our preſent ſtate; but it does no more. 
Peeping abroad from a dark corner of the 
univerſe, we attempt in vain to explore 
the counſels that govern the world. It is 
an attempt to ſound an unfathomable deep 
with a ſcanty line; and with a feeble 


wing to aſcend above the ſtars. In any 


complicated work, even of human art, it 
is found neceſſary to be acquainted with 
the deſign of the whole, in order to judge 
of the fitneſs of its parts. In a ſcheme 
ſo complex as the adminiſtration of the 
world, where all the parts refer to one 
another, and where what is ſcen is often 
ſubordinatę to What is inviſible, how is it 
poſſible hut our | judgements muſt be of- 
ten erroneous, and our complaints ill- 
founded? If a peaſant or a cottager be 


8 of judging of the govern- _ 
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8ER M. ment of a mighty empire, is it ſurpriſing 


that we ſhould be at a loſs concerning the 
conduct of the Almighty towards his crea- 
tures ? What I do thou knoweſt not now. 


Bor, on this argument ſtill more can 
be ſaid for our ſatisfaction. We are to 
obſerve, that complete information re- 
ſpecting the ways of God, not only was 
not to be expected here; but, moreover, 
that it would have been hurtful, if grant- 
ed to us in our preſent ſtate. It would 
have proved inconſiſtent with that ſtate ; 
with the actions which we have to per- 
form 1n it, and the duties we have to ful- 
fil. It would indeed have overthrown 
the whole deſign of our being placed 
in this world, We are placed here un- 
der the trial of our virtue. Ignorance 
of the events that are ordained to befal 
us, ignorance of the plans and the decrees 
of heaven, enter neceſſarily into a ſtate 
of trial. In order to exerciſe both our 
intellectual and moral powers, and to car- 


ry them forward to improvement, we muſt 
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be left to find our way in the midſt of SERM. 


difficulties and doubts, of hardſhips, and = 


ſufferings, We muſt be taught to act our 
part with conſtancy, though the reward 
of our conſtancy be diſtant. . We muſt 
learn to bear with patience whatever our 


Creator judges proper to lay upon us, 


though we ſee not the reaſon of the hard- 
ſhips he inflicts. If we were let into the 
ſecret of the whole plan of Providence; 
if the juſtice of Heaven were, in every 
ſtep of its procedure, made manifeſt to 
our view, man would no longer be the 
creature he now 1s, nor would his preſent 
ſtate anſwer any purpoſe of diſcipline or 
trial. bes: 

Myſtery and darkneſs, therefore, muſt 
of neceſſity now take place in the courſe 
of things. Our preſent ſtate can be no 
other than a ſtate of twilight or dawn, 
where dubious forms ſhall often preſent 
themſelves to us, and where we ſhall find 
ourſelves in a middle condition between 
complete light and total darkneſs. Had 
we enjoyed no eyidence of a juſt 
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SE = M. ruling the earth, and of his providence 
Www interpoling in our affairs, virtue would 


couragement and ſupport. Had the evi- 


as to place the hand of the Almighty con- 


ſcurity which at preſent covers the con- 


whole, we have reaſon to ſubmit and a- 
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have been altogether deprived of its en- 
dence, on the other hand, been ſo ſtrong 


ſtantly before our eyes, the intention of our 
preſent exiſtence would have been defeated, 
and no trial of virtue have remained. In- 
ſtead, therefore, of complaining of the ob- 


duct of Providence, we ſee that, on the 
dore. 


II. Tae text ſuggeſts * though what 
God is doing, or what he intends to do, 
we know not now, yet there is ground to 
believe, that at ſome future period we 
ſhall receive information. What I do thou 
knoweſt not now, but thou ſhalt know here- 
after. The queſtion here ariſes, what that 
hereafter is to which we are to look for 
the ſolution of our preſent doubts.? 

| ? IN 
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IX. 
ſome occaſions, refer to the ſubſequent Jy 


courſe of events in this world. It often 


happens that the conſequences of things 


throw light on the deſigns of God. The 


hiſtory of Providence, in proportion as' it 
advances, diſembroils itſelf. Though our 


preſent condition forbids extenſive and 
complete information, yet as much is 
ſometimes allowed to appear as gives us 
favourable openings into the righteous and 
benevolent counſels of heaven. Thus, in 
the public affairs of the world, it has been 
frequently ſeen, that from the moſt un- 
promiſing cauſes important and benefi- 
cent effects have, in the ſequel, ariſen. In. 
our own country, at one period, the vio- 
lent paſſions of a prince gave beginning to 
the Reformation. At another period, ar- 
bitrary attempts againſt religion and li- 
berty occahoned that happy Revolution 
which has formed the æra of national 
proſperity, In many inſtances, the wrath 
of man has been made to praiſe God. [Thoſe 


wars and commotions that ſhake the mo- 


ral 
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SERM. ral world have anſwered ſimilar purpoſes 


IX. 


Wu With tempeſts in the natural world, of 


| purging the air from noxious vapours, and 


reſtoring it to a temperature more ſound 


and wholeſome. From the midſt of con- 
fuſion order has been made to fpring, and 


from temporary miſchiefs, laſting advan- 
tages to ariſe ——In all caſes of this na- 
ture, with which ſacred and civil hiſtory 
abounds, ſecret deſigns of heaven were 


going on, which were unfolded in the 


end. The wheel was always in motion. 
The hand of the clock was advancing with 
unperceived progrels, till the moment came 
of its ſtriking the appointed hour. 

In like manner, with reſpect to indivi- 
duals, there is often a hereafter in the 


courſe of their lives, which diſcloſes and 
juſtifies the ways of God. Not to mention 


the good effects which misfortunes are 
found to produce on the minds of men, 


by checking their vices, and correcting 


their errors, innumerable exemplifications 
can be given, of misfortunes paving their 


way to future advancement in the world. 
We 
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We are always querulous and impatient SERM. 
when deſigns ſucceed not according to _— 


our wiſh. Ignorant of what futurity is to 
bring forward, occupied with nothing but 
the preſent, we exclaim, Where is God? 
Where the ſceptre of righteouſneſs? Hath 
he forgotten to be gracious ? or doth he in- 
deed ſee, and is there knowledge in the 
Moſt High ?—Ged ſeeth not as man ſeeth: 
He looketh not merely to what you ſuf- 
fer, but to what the effect of theſe ſuf- 
ferings is to be. Confider only in how 
different a light the Patriarch Joſeph would 
view the events of his life after he had 
ſeen in what they had terminated, from 
the light in which he ſaw them, when led 
away by the Iſhmaelites as a ſlave, or when 
thrown by Potiphar into the Egyptian 
priſon. We murmur againſt Providence, 

| juſt as the impetuous youth frets againſt 
his inſtructors and tutors, who are keep- 
ing him under a ſtrict, and as he thinks 
a needleſs, diſcipline. He knows not 
that, by their inſtruction and diſcipline, 
they are laying the foundation of his fu- 
3 | ture 
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SERM. ture fortunes ; of the wealth which he is 
do acquire, and of the advancement to 


which he is to riſe in the world. What 
may juſtly be ſaid to him by his tutors 
and inſtructors, is equally applicable to 
us all under our preſent ſtate of educati- 
on; What I do, thou knoweſt not now, but 
thou ſhalt know hereafter. Regarding, 
then, the unknown iſſue of all worldly 
events in this life, let us never deſpair ; 


let us never think diſhonourably of the 
government of God; but have patience 


till his providence accompliſh its deſigns 
in its own way, and at its own time. Al- 
though thou ſayeſi thou ſhalt not ſee him, yet 
judgement is before him ; therefore truſt thou 


m him *. 


In the ſecond place, the expreſſion of 
hereafter in the text muſt be underſtood 
to refer, in its full extent, not to future 

events in this life, but to a ſubſequent 
| ſtate 
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| ſtate of being. For this life is no more whe 6 
| than the beginning of the mighty and rw 
| extenſive plans of Providence. The ſeeds 
| are only now ſown, of what 1s to ripen 
| and come forth, at the harveſt of the 
| world ; when the revolution of the great 
| moral year ſhall be finiſhed, and the go- 
vernment of God ſhall obtain its full com- 
pletion. Ir is the chief ſcope of religion 
to direct our view to this period; and it 
hath often taught us that the knowledge 
of the ways of God, then enjoyed by the 
bleſſed, ſhall conſtitute a chief article of 
| their felicity. Now we ſee through a 
| glaſs darkly ; but then face to face. Nou 
we know in part; but then we ſhall know 
even as we are known. When that which 
is perfect is come, then that which is in part 
ſhall be done away. In God's light we ſhall. 
fee light*, The reaſons that required ob- 
ſcurity to remain for a while on the ways 
of God no longer ſubſiſt. The education 
Vor. IV. + Nt of 
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SE R. M. of good men 1s completed ; and the inten- 
OS, tion of thoſe ſteps of education, which 
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once they could not comprehend, now be- 
comes apparent—Why this man was pre- 


maturely carried away from the world in 


the beginning of a promiſing courſe ; why 


that deſerving family were left overwhelm- 


ed with grief and deſpair, by the loſs of 


one who was their ſole benefactor and 


ſupport; why friendſhips cemented by 
tender ties were ſuddenly torn aſunder 
by death: Theſe are inquiries ro which 
we can now make no reply ; and which 
throw a dark gloom over the conduct of 
the Almighty. But the ſpirits of the juſt 
above, who are admitted to a larger view 
of the ways of God, ſee the reaſons of 


ſuch counſels. They ſee that one man 


was ſeaſonably taken away from dangers 
and evils to come, which, unknown to 
him, were hovering over his head. They 
ſee that Providence was in ſecret prepa- 
ring unexpected bleſſings fgr the family 
who appeared to be left di conſolate and 
hopeleſs. They ſee thatgfit was time for 
friendſhips 
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friendſhips to be diſſolved, when their 2 
longer continuance would to ſome of the 


parties have proved a ſnare. Where we 
behold nothing but the rod of power 
ſtretched forth, they diſcern an interpoſi- 
tion of the hand of mercy. 

Let us wait till this promiſed hereafter 
arrive, and we ſhall in like manner be ſa- 


tisfied concerning the events that now . 


diſturb and perplex ns. We ſhall then 
know why ſo much darkneſs and miſery 
have been ſo long permitted to remain on 
the earth, and ſo much oppreſſion and 
tyranny to prevail among the nations. 
We ſhall ſee riſing, as from the : aſhes 
of the old world, a new and beautiful 
ſtructure; new heavens and a new earth, 
wherem dwelleth righteouſneſs. As wide 
as 1s the difference between the appearance 
of the world, when it lay in its primitive 
chaos, without form and void, and the ap- 


pearance it has now aſſumed, when re- 


ſplendent With the light of the ſun, and 
decked withvl 
enge between the divine plans 
78 N 2 in 


e beauties of nature; ſuch 
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SE * M. in their beginnings, and in their full 
— 


completion. At the concluſion, and not 


till then, the glory of the Lord ſhall be- 


come manifeſt to all; and, as it is de- 
ſeribed in the book of the Revelation, a 
voice ſhall be heard from every creature 


which is in heaven and on the earth, and un- 
der the earth, ſaying, Bleſſing, and honour, 


and power, and glory, be to him that ſitteth 


on the throne, Great and marvellous are 
thy works, Lord God Almighty ; juſt and 
true are thy ways, thou King of ſaints *, 


_ APPLICATION of the doctrines that 
have been illuſtrated may be made to 
two claſſes of men. 

Fit, To ſceptics; who, from the pre- 
ſent myſterious conduct of Providence, 
haſtily draw the concluſion, that no go- 
vernment is exerciſed over human affairs, 
but that all things are ſuffered indiſcri- 
minately to come alike to all men.,—E 


have 
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have ſhown that from the inadequate SERM. 

views which we are at preſent able to (Cw 
take of the general ſyſtem, ſuch myſte- 
rious appearances of Providence mult be 
expected to take place. Not only ſo, but 
1 have alſo ſhown it to be fit and neceſſa- 
Ty that this mixture of obſcurity ſhould 
now remain; as a full diſplay of regular 
Juſtice and order would be inconſiſtent 
with the moral. improvement of men in 
this life. Let me defire the ſceptic to look 
to the ſtate of the natural world. When 
he thinks of the order and magnificence 
that prevail in it, he will, perhaps, be un- 
willing to pronounce it the mere produc- 
tion of chance, He cannot but recog- 
niſe the hand of Intelligence, and acknow- 
ledge it to have proceeded from a deſign- 
ing Cauſe. I aſk him, Whether in the 
natural world he diſcerns not as many 
myſterious and puzzling appearances as 
are to be found in the moral world? 
Are not deſtructive ſtorms, burning 
mountains, uninhabitable deſerts, as dif- 
| N 3 ficult 
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ficult to be reconciled to his pre- con- 
conceived ideas of ſupreme wiſdom and 
goodneſs in, the Creator, as the ſufferings 
and afflictions which in the courſe of Pro- 
vidence befal the juſt? The natural and 
moral world are, in this reſpect, counter- 
parts to one another, Both are marked 
with the ſame characters, and carry. the 
impreſs of the ſame powerful and gracious 
hand. In both, it is evidently the intention 
of the firſt Author not to render every 
thing level to our capacity; but in the 
midſt of high deſign and order, to al- 


low certain objects to appear, which con- 


tradict the ideas we had formed, and 
mock our vain reſearches. Now, if we 
are obliged to admit that the order 
and beauty of the natural world ſuffici- 
ently prove it to be the work of a wiſe 
Creator, notwithſtanding the ſeeming 
deformities which it exhibits; are we 
not led, by the ſame train of reaſoning, 


to conclude that the moral world is un- 


der the direction of a wiſe Governor, 
3 though 
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though much of what he now does we 8ERM. 


cannot ſatisfactorily explain ? 


Secondly, Tu doctrine of the text is 
to be applied rot only for filencing ſcep- 
tics but for comforting the pious. Ne- 
ver let them be dejected by the darkneſs 
which now covers the ways of the Al- 
mighty. If he withdraws himſelf from 
their view, it is not becauſe he neglects 
them ; but becauſe they are incapable of 
comprehending his defigns; becauſe it 
were not for their good that all his de- 
ſigns were revealed to them. Inſtead of 
perplexing themſelves about what is ob- 
ſcure, let them reſt on the clear and au- 
thentic diſcoveries that have been given of 
the divine goodneſs. Let them reſt on thoſe 
great and fignal facts that prove it; par- 
ticularly on that illuſtrious fact, the re- 
demption of the world- by Jeſus Chriſt, 
He that ſpared not his own Son, but gave 
him up for us all, will aſſuredly not always 
\ conceal himſelf from thoſe who ſerve him. 
Though what he does they know not now, 
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the time approaches when they ſhall know 


hereafter. Till that time come, let them 
believe and truſt ; let them hope and a- 
dore. From this concluſion let them ne- 
ver depart, that to fear God and keep his 
commandments is in every ſituation the 
trueſt wiſdom ; that, if there be govern- 
ment in the univerſe at all, the virtuous 
and the worthy are loved and protected 
by Heaven; that in due ſeaſon they ſhall 
reap af they fait not; for the care of them 

it with the Lord, and their reward with 
' the Moſt High. 


SERMON 


Nee 
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While they promiſe them liberty, they them- 
ſelves are the ſervants of corruption; for 
of whom a man is overcome, of the ſame 


ig he brought in bondage. 


* and ſubjection are diſa- 

greeable ſounds to the ear, diſagree- 
able ideas to the mind. The advo- 
cates of vice, taking advantage of thoſe 
natural impreſſions, have in every age 
employed them for diſcrediting religion. 
They repreſent it as the bondage and con- 
| finement 


SERM. 
X. 
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SE 2 M. finement of the free- born ſoul of man; 
as a tate of perpetual conſtraint, formed 


by a ſyſtem of ſevere rules, which deſign- 


ing men have contrived to impoſe as fet- 


ters on the multitude. On the other hand, 
they paint a licentious courſe to them- 
felves, and hold it out to the world, as 
the gay and pleaſurable enjoyment of 
life ; where, having ſurmounted the pre- 
judices of education, and the timorous 
ſcruples of conſcience, men can think and 
act at pleaſure, and give full ſcope to 
every wiſh of the heart. — But what if 
thoſe pretended ſons of freedom be them- 
ſelves held in miſerable ſubjection, and 
their boaſts of liberty be no more than 
the elling words of vanity ? The Apoſtle 
aſſerts in the text, that while they promiſe 
liberty to others, they are the ſervants, or 
ſlaves, of corruption, overcome, and brought 


into bondage by it. This aſſertion of the 


Apoſtle I purpoſe to illuſtrate. I ſhall en- 
deavour to make it appear, that no true 


liberty can ariſe from vice; that bad men 
undergo 
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undergo the worſt ſervitude ; and that no SERM. 
| X. 
—— 


one is free, but he who is virtuous and good. 


Ir is neceſſary to begin with removing 


falſe ideas of liberty, and ſhowing in what 
it truly conſiſts. We are not to imagine 
that to be free imports our being ſet looſe 
from reſtraint or rule of every kind. No 
man, in any condition of life, is at liberty 
to act always as he pleaſes, and to gratify 
every wiſh he forms. The nature of the 


human ſtate neceſſarily impoſes on all 


men various reſtraints. The laws of ſo- 
ciety allow no one to indulge himſelf in 
purſuits or pleaſures that are injurious to 
his neighbour. Even our own nature 
limits our pleaſures within tertain bounds. 
All our deſires cannot be gratified toge- 
ther. They frequently interfere, and re- 
quire him who would indulge one favour- 
ite paſſion, 'to deny himſelf in another. 
Diſtinctions, therefore, muſt be made, 
preferences be given, and ſome general 


regulation of conduct be obſerved, by 


every one who conſults his own welfare, 
It 
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SERM. If there be any regulation which enſures 
— us of ſafety and happineſs, to be diſen- 
gaged from the obſervance of that regu- 


lation is no article of liberty; at leaſt of 
ſuch liberty as a wiſe man would with to 
enjoy. It is in effect to be turned looſe 
to our own ruin. It is ſuch liberty as a 


blind man enjoys, of wandering at ran- 


dom, and ſtriking into every devious path, 
without a guide to direct his ſteps, and 
fave him from deſtruction. 

That unbounded licentiouſneſs, there- 
fore, which finners prefer to every regu- 
lation of conduct, is altogether different 


from true freedom. It is in moral beha- 


viour the ſame as anarchy is in a ſtate, 
where law and order are extinct. An- 
archy, ſurely, is no leſs incompatible 


with true liberty than abſolute deſpotiſin; 


and of the two it is hard to ſay which is 


the leaſt eligible, or the moſt miſerable 


{late. Liberty by no means ſuppoſes the 
abſence of all government. It only ſup- 
poles that the government under which 


we are placed is wiſe; and that the re- 


ſtraints 
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ſtraints to which we voluntarily ſubmit SE RM. 
ourſelves have been contrived for the ge- —_ 
neral intereſt, 
To be free, therefore, imports, in gene- 
ral, our being placed in fuch circumſtan- 
ces, that within the bounds of juſtice and 
good order, we can act according to our 
own deliberate choice, and take ſuch mea- 
ſures for our conduct as we have reaſon 
to believe are conducive to our welfare ; 
without being obſtructed either by ex- 
ternal force, or by violent internal impulſe. 
This is that happy and dignified ſtate 
which every wiſe man earneſtly wiſhes to 
enjoy. The advantages which refult from 
it are chiefly theſe three; freedom of choice; 
independence of mind; boldneſs and ſe- 
curity. In oppoſition to theſe diſtin- 
guiſhing characters of liberty, I now pro- 
ceed to ſhow that, in the firſt place, vice 
deprives bad men of free choice in their 
actions; that, in the ſecond place, it 
brings them under a flaviſh dependence 
on external circumſtances ; and that, in 
the third place, it reduces them to that 


. abject, 
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SERM. abject, cowardly, and diſquieted ſtate 


lf which is eſſentially characteriſtic of bon- 


dage. 


I. Vrex is inconſiſtert with liberty, as it 
deprives ſinners of the power of free choice, 
by bringing them under the dominion 
of paſſions and habits. Religion and virtue 
addreſs themſelves to reaſon. They call 
us to look round on every ſide; to think 
well of the conſequences of our actions; 
and, before we take any ſtep of importance, 
to compare the good with the evil that 
may enſue from it. He therefore who fol- 
lows their dictates, acts the part of a man 
who freely conſults, and chuſes, for his own 
intereſt, But vice can make no preten- 
ſions of this kind. It awaits not the teſt of 
deliberate compariſon and choice; but 0- 
ver powers us at once by ſome ſtriking im- 
preſſion of preſent advantage or enjoyment. 
It hurries us with the violence of paſſion; 
captivates us by the allurements of plea- 
ſure ; or dazzles us by the glare of riches. 


The ſinner yields to the impulſe, merely 
becauſe 
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becauſe he cannot reſiſt it. Reaſon re- SE Le 
monſtrates; conſcience endeavours to 
check him; but all in vain. Having once 
allowed ſome ſtrong paſſion to gain the 
aſcendant, he has thrown himſelf into 
the middle of a torrent, againſt which he 
may ſometimes faintly ſtruggle, but the 
impetuoſity of the ſtream bears him along. 
In this ſituation he is ſo far from being 
free, that he is not maſter of himſelf. 
He does not go, but is driven; toſſed, a- 
gitated, and impelled ; paſſive, like a ſhip 
to the violence of the waves. | 
After paſſion has for a while exerciſed 
its tyrannical ſway, its vehemence may by 
degrees ſubſide. But when by long in- 
dulgence, it has eſtabliſhed habits of gra- 
tification, the ſinner's bondage becomes 
then more confirmed, and more miſerable. 
For during the heat of purſuit he is little 
capable of reflection. But, when his ar- 
dour is abated, and nevertheleſs, a vitious 
habit rooted, he has full leiſure to per- 
ceive the heavy yoke he has brought upon 


himſelf. How many ſlaves do we ſee in 
| the 
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SERM. the world to intemperance, and all kinds 
R. had 2 = 
of criminal pleaſure, merely through the 


influence of cuſtoms which they had al- 
lowed to become ſo inveterate that it was 
not in their power to alter them? Are 
they not often reduced to a condition ſo 
wretched, that when their licentious plea- 
ſures have become utterly infipid, they 


are ſtill forced to continue them, ſolely be- 


cauſe they cannot refrain ; not becauſe 
the indulgence gives them pleaſure, but 
becauſe abſtinence would give them pain; 
and this too, even when they are obliged 
at laſt to condemn their habits of life, as 
injuring their fortune, impairing their 


conſtitution, or diſgracing their charac- 


ter? Vice is not of ſuch a nature that we 
can ſay to it, Hitherto ſhalt thou come and 
no further. Having once entered into its 
territories, it is not in our power to make 
a retreat when we pleaſe. He that com- 
mitteth fin is the ſervant of ſin. No man 
who has once yielded up the government 
of his mind, and given looſe rein to his 
deſires and paſſions, can tell how far theſe 

| | may 
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may carry *. He may be brought into 8 el RM. 
ſuch a deſperate ſtate, that nothing ſhall * 


remain for bim but to look back with 
regret upon the forſaken path of inno- 
cence and liberty; and, ſeverely conſcious 
of the thraldom he ſuffers, to groan under 
fetters which he deſpairs of throwing of. 
Can the Athiopian change his ſkin, or the 
leopard his ſpots? then may ye ulſo do good 


who are accuſtomed to do evil *. 
Vice confirms its dominion, and ex- 


tends it ſtill farther over the ſoul, by com- 
pelling the finner to ſupport one crime by 
means of another. Not only is he enſlav- 
ed to thoſe vices which take their riſe 
from his own inclination, but they render 
others neceſſary, to which, againſt his in- 
clination, he muſt ſubmit ; and thereby 
ſtrengthen the commanding. power of ini>- 
quity within him. The immoderate love 


of pleaſure, for inſtance, leads him into 


expence beyond his fortune. In order to 
> 2 F440 - ſupport 
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E ſupport that expence, he is obliged to 
have recourſe to low and diſhonourable 


methods of gain, which originally he de- 
ſpiſed. To cover theſe, he is forced upon 
arts of diſſimulation and fraud. One in- 
ſtance of fraud obliges him to ſupport 
it by another; till, in the end, there a- 


riſes a character of complicated vice; of 


luxury ſhooting forth into baſeneſs, diſ- 
honeſty, injuſtice, and perhaps cruelty. 
It is thus that one favourite paſſion brings 
in a tribe of auxiliaries to complete the 
dominion of ſin. Among all our corrupt 
paſſions there is a ſtrong and intimate con- 
nection. When any one of them is a- 
dopted into our family, it never quits us 
until it has fathered upon us all its kind- 
red. — By ſuch means as theſe, by the 
violence of paſſions, by the power of ha- 


bits, and by the connection of one vice 


with another, ſin eſtabliſhes that ſervitude 
over the will, which deprives bad men of 
all power of free choice in their actions. 


II. Taz flavery produced by vice ap- 
| pears 
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pears in the dependence under which it SERM. 
brings the ſinner, to circumſtances of exter- 2 
nal fortune. One of the favourite charac- 
ters of liberty, is the independence it be- 
ſtows. He who is truly a freeman 1s above all 
ſervile compliances, and abject ſubjection. 
He is able to reſt upon himſelf; and while 
he regards his ſuperiors with proper de- 
ference, neither debaſes himſelf by cring- 
ing to them, nor is tempted to purchaſe 
their favour by diſhonourable means. 
But the ſinner has forfeited every pri vi- 
ledge of this nature. His paſſions and 
habits render him an abſolute dependant 
on the world, and the world's favour; on 
the uncertain goods of fortune, and the 
2 fickle humours of men. For it is by 


theſe he ſubſiſts, and among theſe his 


g happineſs is ſought; according as his 
1 paſſions determine him to purſue plea- 
: ſures, riches, or preferments. Having no 
f fund within himſelf whence to draw enjoy- 
ment, his only reſource is in things with- 
out. His hopes and fears all hang upon 
i the world. He partakes in all its viciſſi- 
, tudes ; and is moved and ſhaken by eve- 
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SERM. ry wind of fortune. This is to be in the 
Re oY ſtricteſt ſenſe a ſlave to the world. 

Religion and virtue, on the other 
hand, confer on the mind principles of 
noble independence. The upright man 1s 
ſatisfied from himſelf. He deſpiſes not the 
advantages of fortune; but he centers 
not his happineſs in them. With a mo- 
derate ſhare of them he can be contented; 
and contentment is felicity. Happy in 

his own integrity, conſcious of the eſteem 
of good men, repoſing firm truſt in the 
providence, and the promiſes of God, he 
is exempted from ſervile dependence on 
other things. He can wrap himſelf up 
in a good conſcience, and look forward, 
without terror, to the change of the world. 
Let all things ſhift around him as they 
pleaſe, he belieyes that, by the divine or- 
dination, they ſhall be made to work to- 
gether in the iſſue for his good : And 
therefore, having much to hope from 
God, and little to fear from the world, 
he can be eaſy in every ſtate, One who 
poſſeſſes within himſelf ſuch an eſtabliſh- 
R % ment 
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ment of mind, is truly free.—But ſhall SERM. 
I call that man free, who has nothing that 1 
is his own, no property aſſured; whoſe 
very heart is not his own, but rendered 
the appendage of external things, and the 
ſport of fortune? Is that man free, let 
his outward condition be ever ſo ſplendid, 
whom his imperious paſſions detain at 
their call, whom they ſend forth at their 
pleaſure, to drudge and toil, and to beg 
his only enjoyment from the caſualties of 

the world? Is he free, who mult flatter 
and lie to compaſs his ends; who muſt 
bear with this man's caprice, and that 
man's ſcorn; mult profeſs friendſhip where 
he hates, and reſpect where he contemns 
who is not at liberty to appear in his own 
colours, nor to ſpeak his own ſentiments ; 
who dares not be honeſt, leſt he ſhould 
be poor? Believe it, no chains bind 
ſo hard, no fetters are ſo heavy, as thoſe 
which. faſten the corrupted heart to this 
treacherous world ; no dependence 1s 
more contemptible than that under which 

the voluptuous, the covetous, or the am- 


O 3 bitious 
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| 5 ER M. bitious man lies to the means of pleaſure, 
wv gain, or power. Yet this is the boaſted li- 
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berty, which vice promiſes, as the recom- 
pence of ſetting us free from the ſalutary 
reſtraints of virtue, 


III. ANOTHER character of the ſlave- 
ry of vice, is that mean, cowardly, and diſ- 
quieted ſtate, to which it reduces the ſinner. 
Boldneſs and magnanimity have ever been 
accounted the native effects of liberty. 
He who enjoys it, having nothing to ap- 
prehend from oppreſſive power, performs 
the offices, and enjoys the comforts of 
life, with a manly and undiſturbed mind, 
Hence his behaviour is dignified, and his 
ſentiments are honourable ; while he who 
is accuſtomed to bend under ſervile ſubjec- 
tion, has always been found mean-ſpirited, 


timorous, and baſe.—Compare, in theſe 
reſpects, the virtuous and the vicious man, 


and you will eafily ſee to which of them 
the characteriſtics of freedom moſt juſtly 
belong. The man of virtue, relying on 
a good conſcience and the protection of 
65x | | Heaven, 
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Heaven, acts with firmneſs and courage; SERM. 
and in the diſcharge of his duty, fears Ly 


not the face of man. The man of vice, 
conſcious of his low and corrupt aims, 
ſhrinks before the ſtedfaſt and piercing 


eye of integrity; is ever looking around 


him with anxious and fearful circumſpec- 


tion, and thinking of ſubterfuges, by 


which he may eſcape from danger. The 
one is bold as a lion; the other flieth when 
no man purſueth. To the one, nothing ap- 
pears contemptible, by which he can pro- 
cure any preſent advantage. The other 
looks with diſdain on whatever would de- 
grade his character. I will not,” ſays 
he, ſo demean myſelf, as to catch the 
* favour- of the greateſt man, by this or 
that low art. It ſhall not be ſaid or 
thought of me, that I did what was baſe 
zin order to make my fortune. Let o- 
e thers ſtoop ſo low, who cannot be with- 
out the favours of the world. But I 
can want them, and therefore at ſuch a 
price I will not purchaſe them.“ This 

O4 is 
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3 is the voice of true liberty; and ſpeaks 
tat greatneſs of mind which it is formed 


_ rity ariſing from the liberty enjoyed by 


to inſpire. | 

_ Correſponding to that abject diſpoſition 
which characteriſes a bad man, are the 
fears that haunt him. The terrors of a 
ſlave dwell on his mind, and often appear 
in his behaviour. For guilt is never free 
from ſuſpicion and alarm. The ſinner 
is afraid, ſometimes, of the partners of his 
crimes, leſt they betray him; ſometimes, 
of thoſe who have ſuffered by his crimes, 
leſt they revenge themſelves ; frequently, 
of the world around him, leſt it detect 
him; and what is worſt of all, he is re- 
duced to be afraid of himſelf There is 
a witneſs within him that teſtifies againſt 


his miſdeeds ; and threatens him in ſe- 


cret, when other alarms leave him. Con- 
ſcience holds up to his view the image of 
his paſt crimes, with this inſcription en- 
graved upon it, God will bring every 
vor k into judgement,” How oppoſite is 
ſuch a ſtate as this, to the peaceful ſecu- 


the 
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the virtuous ?—— Were there nothing 
more in the circumſtances of ſinners to 
affix upon them the marks of ſervitude, 
this alone would be ſufficient, that, as the 
{ſcripture expreſſes it, through fear of death 
they are all their hifetime ſubject to bondage“. 
Death ſets all other captives free. The 
flave who digs in the mine, or Jabours 
at the oar, can rejoice in the proſpect of 
laying down his burden together with 
his life ; and taſtes the hope of being at 
laſt on equal terms with his cruel oppreſ- 
ſor. But to the ſlave of guilt there ariſes 
no hope from death. On the contrary, 
he is obliged to look forward with con- 
ſtant terror to this moſt certain of all 
events, as the concluſion of all his hopes 
and the commencement of his greateſt 

miſeries. 4 
I HAVE thus ſet before you ſuch clear 
and unequivocal marks of the ſervitude 
| undergone 


* Heb. ul. I5. 


SERM. 


/ 
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SERM. undergone by ſinners, as fully verify the 


. aſſertion in the text, that a ſtate of vice 


and corruption is a ſtate of bondage. In 
order to perceive how ſevere a bondage 
it is, let us attend to ſome peculiar cir- 
cumſtances of aggravation which belong to 
It. 

Firſt, It is a bondage to which the mind 
itſelf, the native ſeat of liberty, is ſubject- 
ed. In other caſes, a brave man can 
comfort himſelf with reflecting that, let 
tyrants do their worſt, let priſons or fet- 
ters be his lot, his mind remains uncon= 
quered and free. Of this liberty they 
cannot rob him; here he moves in a high- 
er ſphere, above the reach of oppreſſion or 
confinement, -But what avails the ſhow 
of external liberty, to one who has loſt 
the government of himſelf? As our Sa- 
viour reaſons, in another caſe, 1f the hght 


that is in thee be darkneſs, how great is that 


darkneſs? So we may reaſon here, if that 


part of thy nature, thy mind, thy will, 


by which only thou canſt enjoy and re- 
Iſh liberty, be itſelf in bondage to evil 
paſſions 
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paſſions and habits, how miſerable muſt SE A* 


be that bondage ? 

Next, It is aggravated by this conſide- 
ration, that it 1s a bondage which we have 
brought upon ourſelves. To have been 
forced into ſlavery, is misfortune and mi- 
ſery. But to have renounced our liberty 
and choſen to be ſlaves, is the greateſt re- 
proach added to the greateſt miſery. Mo- 
ments- there frequently muſt be, when a 
ſinner is ſenſible of the degradation of his 


ſtate ; when he feels with pain the flaviih 


dependence under which he 1s brought to 
fortune and the world, to violent paſſions 
and ſettled habits, and to fears and ap- 
prehenſions ariſing from conſcious guilt. 
In ſuch moments, how cruel 1s the reflec- 
tion, that of all this diſgrace and miſery 
he has been the author to himſelf ; that 
by voluntary compliance, he has given to 
his paſſions that haughty aſcendant which 
they now exerciſe over him; has forged 


the chains with which he is bound; and 


ſold himſelf to do iniquity ! 
| Laſtly, 
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SERM. Laſtly, The ſervitude of vice is accom- 


wv panied with this farther aggravation, that 


it is ſubjection to our own ſervants. Thoſe 
defires and paſſions, which the ſinner has 
raiſed to lawleſs rule, were given us as 
inſtruments of ſelf-preſervation ; but were 
plainly deſigned to be under the direction 


of a higher power: Of themſelves, they 


are headſtrong and blind; they bear all 
the marks of intended ſubordination ; and 
conſcience 1s inveſted with every en- 
ſign of authority and ſupremacy. But 
ſin inverts. the whole frame of human na- 
ture. It compels reaſon to bow down 
before thoſe paſſions which it was formed 
to command ; and leads it, as it were in 
triumph, to grace the ſhameful conqueſt 


of its miniſters and ſervants. It has been 


always obſerved that none are ſo inſolent 
in power, as they who have uſurped an 
authority to which they had no right ; 
and ſo it is found to hold in this inſtance, 
The defires and paſſions of a vitious man, 


having once obtained an unlimited ſway, 


trample him under their feet. They 
3 | make 
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make him feel that he is ſubject to divers, 8 ERM. 


and contradictory as well as imperious 
maſters, who often pull him different 
ways. His ſoul is rendered the recep- 
tacle of many repugnant and jarring diſ- 
poſitions; and reſembles ſome barbar- 
ous country, cantoned out into different 
principalities, who are continually waging 
war on one another. Such is the ſtate 
into which finners have brought them- 
ſelves, in order to be free from the ſuppoſ- 
ed confinement of virtue, Where they 
had promiſed themſelves nothing but eaſe 
and pleaſure, they are made to experience 
reſtraints more ſevere, and mortifications 
more painful, than any which they would 
have undergone under the diſcipline of 
religion. 

It will perhaps be contended by ſome, 
that although the repreſentation which 
has now been given of the ſlavery of fin 
holds true in certain inſtances, yet that 
it is applicable only to thoſe who come 
under the deſcription of atrocious ſinners, 


They imagine that a certain moderate 


courſe 


X. 
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SERM. courſe may be held in vice, by means of 
OE, which, men, without throwing altogether 
aſide the reſtraints of reaſon, may enjoy 

an eaſy and pleaſurable life. By rea- 
ſoning thus, my friends, you flatter and 
deceive yourſelves to your own deſtruc- 
tion. Be aſſured, that, by every vitious 
indulgence, you are making an approach 

to a ſtate of complete ſlavery ; you are 
forfeiting a certain ſhare of your liber- 
ty; how ſoon the whole of it may be for- 
feited, you are not aware. It is true that 

all which has now been ſaid of the ſervi- 

tude of fin, applies only to a character cor- 

rupted in the extreme. But, remember 

| that to this extreme no man ever arrives 

at once. He paſſes through many of 

thoſe intermediate ſtages, in one of which 

you are now perhaps found. Vice al- 

ways creeps by degrees; and inſenſibly 
twines around us thoſe concealed fetters 

by which we are at laſt completely bound. 

| — As you value therefore your liberty 
and your happineſs, avoid every approach 
to evil. Conſider all vitious pleaſures as 
enchanted 
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enchanted ground, by entering on which, SERM. 


you will be farther and farther enſnared 
within the magic circle, till at length you 
are precluded from all retreat. The moſt 
pure and virtuous man 1s always the 
freeſt. The religion of Chriſt js juſtly 
entitled the perfect law of liberty *. It is 
only when the Son makes us free, that we 
are free indeed: and it was with reaſon 


the Pſalmiſt ſaid, I will wall at liberty, 
for I ſeek thy precepts f. 


James 1. 25. + Pſalm cxix. 45. 
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SERMON XI 


On the IM roRTANcE of PvuBL1c Wor» 
SHIP, | 


Ps ALM xxvi. 8. 


Lord, 1 have loved the habitation of thy 
houſe, and the place where thine honour 
dwelleth. 


SERM. G2? is a Spirit, and they that worſhip 
NS him, muſt wor ſhip him in ſpirit and in 
truth, That religion chiefly conſiſts in 

an inward principle of goodneſs, is be- 

yond diſpute, and that its, value and effi- 

cacy are derived from its effects in puri- 

fying the heart, and reforming the life. 

| All 
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All external ſervices, which have not this SE RM. 
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tendency, are entirely inſignificant. They — 


degenerate into mere ſuperſtition, equally 
unacceptable to God, and unprofitable to 
man. Hence they are ſo often treated in 


ſcripture with high contempt, when ſub- 


ſtituted in the room of the important du- 
ties of a virtuous life. 

Notwithſtanding this, it is certain that 
external ſervices have their own place, 


and a conſiderable one too, in the ſyſtem 
of religion. What their proper place is no 


one can he at a loſs to diſcern, who will 
only make a juſt diſtinction between the 
means, and the end, in religion. It is 
evident there is danger of mens erring 
here, either on one ſide or other; and it 
is certain that they have erred on both. 


After it was obſerved, that mankind were 
prone to lay too much weight on the ex- 


ternal parts of religion, it began to be 
thought, that no weight was to be allowed 
to them at all. The time was, when all 
religion centered in attending the duties 


of the church, and paying veneration to 


Vor. IV, * whatever 
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8 ERM. "ORE" was accounted ſacred. This alone 
ww ſanQtified the character, and compenſated 


every blemiſh in moral conduct. From 


- this extreme, the ſpirit of the age ſeems to 
be running faſt into the oppoſite extreme, of 


holding every thing light that belongs to 
public worſhip. Bur if ſuperſtition be an 
evil, and a very great one it undoubtedly 


is, irreligion is not a ſmaller evil: And 


though the form of godlineſs may often 


remain, when the power of it is wanting; 


yet the power cannot well ſubſiſt where 
the form is altogether gone.—The holy 
Pſalmiſt, whoſe words are now before us, 
diſcovers much better principles. Ex- 
preſſing always the higheſt regard for the 
laws of God, and the precepts of virtue, 
he breathes, at the ſame time, a ſpirit of 
pure devotion. Though loaded with the 
cares of royalty, and encircled with the 
ſplendor of a court, he thought it well be- 
came him to ſhow reſpect to the great 
Lord of nature; and on many occafions 
expreſſes, as he does in the text, his de- 
light in the public ſervice of the temple. 
| EN Lord, 
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Lord, 1 have loved the habitation of thy SERM. 
houſe, and the place where thine honour ——- 


dwelleth. In diſcourſing from which words 
I purpoſe to ſhow the importance of the 
public worſhip of God, and -the benefits 
reſulting from it. TI ſhall conſider it in 
three lights; as it reſpects God; as it re- 
ſpects the world; as it reſpects ourſelves, 


| . LzT us conſider it with reſpet to 


God. If there exiſt a Supreme Being, 
the Creator of the world, no conſequence 
appears more natural and direct than this, 


that he ought to be worſhipped by his crea- 


tures, with every outward expreſſion of 
ſubmiſſion and honour. We need only 
appeal to every man's heart, whether this 
be not a principle which carries along 
with it its own obligation, that to Him 
who is the Fountain of our life, and the 
Father of our mercies ; to Him who has 
raiſed up that beautiful · ſtructure of the 
univerſe in which we dwell, and where 
we are ſurrounded with ſo many bleſ⸗ 
ſings and comforts ; ſolemn acknowledge- 

TS * ments 
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SERM. ments of gratitude ſhould be made, prai- 
=_=, ſes and prayers ſhould be offered, and all 


ſuitable marks of dependance on him be ex- 


preſſed. —This obligation extends beyond 


the filent and ſecret ſentiments of our 
hearts. Beſides private devotion, it na- 


turally leads to aſſociations for public wor- 


ſhip; to open and declared profeſſions of 
reſpect for the Deity. Where bleſſings 


are received in common, an obligation 


lies upon the community, jointly to ac- 


knowledge them. Sincere gratitude is al- 
ways of open and diffuſive nature. It 
loves to pour itſelf forth; to give free vent 
to its emotions; and, before the world, 
to acknowledge and honour a Benefactor. 

So conſonant is this to the natural ſen- 
timents of mankind, that all the nations 
of the earth have, as with one conſent, 
agreed to inſtitute ſome forms of worſhip; 
to hold meetings, at certain times, in ho- 
nour of their deities. Survey the ſocie- 


ties of men in their rudeſt ſtate ; explore 


the African N the wilds of en 
or 
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of the diſtant iſlands of the ocean; and s ERM. 
| I. 


you will find that over all the earth ſome 
religious ceremonies have obtained. You 
will every where trace, in one form or o- 
ther, the temple, the prieſt, and the offer- 
ing. The prevalence of the moſt abſurd 
ſuperſtitions furniſhes this teſtimony to 
the truth, that in the hearts of all men 
the principle is engraved, of worſhip being 
due to that invifible Power who rules the 
world. —Herein conſiſts the great excel- 
lency of Chriſtian religion, that it hath 


ag 


inſtructed us in the ſimple and fpiritual 


nature of that worſhip. Diſencumbered 
of idle and unmeaning ceremonies, its ri- 
tual is pure, and worthy of a divine Au- 
thor, Its poſitive inſtitutions are few in 
number, moſt fignificant of ſpiritual 
things, and directly conducive to good 
life and practice How inexcuſable then 
are we, if, placed in ſuch” happy circum- 
ſtances, the ſenſe of thoſe obligations to 
the public worſhip of God {ſhall be oblite- 
tated among us, which the light of nature 

P3 inculcated 
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SERM. inculcated, in ſome meaſure, on the moſt 


XI. 
Was 


wild and barbarous nations ? 
The refinements of falſe philoſophy 


bane indeed ſuggeſted this ſhadow of ob- 
jection, that God is too great to ſtand in 


need of any external ſervice from his crea- 
tures; that our expreſſions of praiſe and 
honour are miſplaced with reſpect to him, 
who is above all honour and all praiſe; 
that in his fight, the homage we ſeek to 
pay muſt appear contemptible; and is 
therefore in itſelf ſuperfluous and trif- 
ling. But who hath taught thoſe vain 
reaſoners, that all expreſſions of gratitude 


and honour towards a ſuperior become 


unſuitable, merely becauſe that ſuperior 
needs not any returns? Were they ever 
indebted to one whole favours they had 
it not in their power to repay; and, did 
they, on that account, feel themſelves ſet 
looſe from every obligation to acknow- 
ledge, and to praiſe their benefactor? On 
the contrary, the more diſintereſted his 
beneficence was, did not gratitude, in any 


ingenuous mind, burn with the greater 


2 ardour, 
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ardour, and prompt them the more eager- S ERM. 
: : : XI. 
ly to ſeize every opportunity of publicly 


teſtifying the feelings of their hearts? 
Almighty God, it is true, is too great to 
need our ſervice or homage. But he is 
alſo too good not to accept it, when it is 
the native expreſſion of a grateful and ge- 
nerous mind. If pride and ſelf-ſufficien- 
cy ſtifle all ſentiments of dependance on 
our Creator ; if levity, and attachment to 
_ worldly pleaſures, render us totally ne- 
glectful of expreſſing our thankfulneſs to 
Him for his bleſſings; do we not hereby 
diſcover. ſuch a want of proper feeling, 
ſuch a degree of hardneſs and corruption 
in our affections, as ſhows us to be im- 
moral and unworthy ; and muſt juſtly ex- 
poſe us to the high diſpleaſure of heaven ? 
On the contrary, according to every no- 
tion which we can form of the Father of 
the univerſe, muſt it not be acceptable 
to him to behold his creatures properly 
affected in heart towards their great bene- 


faQor ; aſſembling together to expreſs, in 


acts of worſhip, that gratitude, love, and 
4 P 4 reverence 
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reverence which they owe him; and thus 
nouriſhing and promoting in one another 
an affectionate ſenſe of his goodneſs? Are 
not ſuch diſpoſitions, and ſuch a behavi- 
our as this, intimately connected with all 
virtue ? | 

O Come, let us worſhip and bow down ; 
let us kneel before the Lord our maker. For 
he is our God; and we are the flock of his 
paſture. Enter into his, gates with thankſ- 
giving and his courts with praiſe. The pray- 
er of the upright is his delight. It cometh be- 
fore him as incenſe, and the uplifting of their 
hands as the evening ſacrifice, Having 
thus ſhown the reaſonableneſs of public 
worſhip with reſpect to God, let us now, 

II. Cons1DER its importance in another 
view, as it reſpects the world. When we 
ſurvey the general ſtate of mankind, we 
find them continually immerſed in world- 


ly affairs; buſied about providing the ne- 


ceſſaries of life, occupied in the purſuits 


of their pleaſures, or eagerly proſecuting 


the advancement of their intereſts. In 


3 | ſach 
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ſuch a ſituation of things, a ſmall mea- SER M. 
ſure of reflexion might convince any one,. 


that without ſome returns of ſacred days, 
and ſome ſolemn calls to public worſhip, 
it were impoſſible to preſerve in the 


world any ſenſe of objects, ſo foreign to 


the general current of thought as an in- 
viſible Governor, and a future ſtate. If it 
be of importance to the peace 'and good 
order of ſociety, that there ſhould prevail 
among men the belief of One in the hea- 


vens, who is the protector of righteouſneſs 


and the avenger of crimes ; if it be of im- 


portance that they be taught to look for- 


ward 'to a day of judgement, when they 
are to be brought to account for their 
moſt ſecret actions, and eternally reward- 
ed or puniſhed, according as their con- 
duct has been good or evil; if ſuch prin- 
ciples as theſe, I ſay, be of conſequence 
to the public welfare, they certainly en- 
force the authority of public worſhip, 


and prove the neceſſity of religious in- 


ſtruction. 


I 


| 
| 
| 
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* * I ſpeak now particularly with a view 
wow to the multitude, the great maſs and body 
of the people. We all know, how ſeldom 
from education, or private inſtruction, 
they have the advantage of deriving ſen- 
timents of religion or morality. Early 
obliged to labour for their bread, they 
would remain all their days in groſs igno- 
rance of every moral or facred principle, 
were it not for thoſe public aflemblies an 

. which they hear of God, and Chrift, and 
judgement, and heaven and hell. Shut 
up - thoſe temples to which they reſort 
with reverence; exclude them from the 
opportunities they now poſſeſs of receiv- 
ing religious inſtruction, and imbibing 
religious ideas; and what can you expect 
them to become? no other than a feroci- 

_ ous rabble, who ſet free from checks of 
conſcience, and fears of divine vengeance, 
would be prone to every outrage which 
they could commit with impunity. It is 
well known that, in the early ages of the 
world, ſages and legiſlators who endea- 
voured to tame and to aſſociate the bar- 

| barous 
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barous hordes of men, found it neceſſary SE 


for this purpoſe, to have recourſe to reli- _ 


gion. By bringing the rude multitudes to 
worſhip together, and at ſtated times and 
places, to join in hymns and ſongs to their 
deities, they gradually reſtrained them from 
violence, and trained them to ſubordina- 
tion and civilized life. | 
During the progreſs of foctery' 3 in * 
periods, religious aſſemblies at church con- 
tinue, I am perſuaded, to have a very con- 
ſiderable influence on the civilization and 
improvement of the people. Even inde- 
pendent of effect upon their moral princi- 
ples, by leading numbers of them to meet to- 
gether in an orderly way, and in their moſt 
decent appearance, they tend to humanize 
and poliſh their manners. They ſtrength- 
en the ſocial connections, and promote 
friendly intercourſe among thoſe 'who are 
in the ſame neighbourhood, and in the 
ſame lines of life. It muſt at the ſame 
time, be agreeable to every humane mind 
to think, that one day in ſeven is allotted 
; for Teſt to the poor from their daily la- 
bours, 
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XI. 
Www 


and comfort as their ſtation affords. 


It is the only day which gives them oc- 


caſion to feel themſelves as belonging 


to the ſame claſs of beings with their ſu- 


periors ; when joining with them in the 
ſame acts of worſhip, and recognizing 


a common Lord. Amidſt thoſe dif- 


tinctions which the difference of ranks 


neceſſarily introduces into human ſociety, 
it is ſurely fit that there be ſome occaſions 


when man can meet with man as a bro- 


ther, in order that the pride of the great 
may be checked; and the low may be 
taught that, if they diſcharge properly 
their appointed part, they have reaſon to 
expect, from the Lord of the uni verſe, the 
ſame rewards with the rich and the 

mighty. | 
It will, I believe, be generally admit- 
ted that forms of public worſhip, and 
means of religious inſtruction, are impor- 
tant, on ſeveral accounts, for the body of 
the people, and belong to the maintenance 
of public ſafety and order. But many 
who 
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who admit this are apt to think, that to 5 
the common people alone they may be www 


left. To perſons of liberal education and 


enlarged minds, what benefit can ariſe 


from hearing what they already know ; 
and what, perhaps, is to be inculcated on 
them by thoſe who are of inferior capaci- 
ty to themſelves ?——Admitting this plea 
of ſuperiority which their vanity forms, 
and ſetting aſide for the preſent any per- 
ſonal obligation they are under to wor- 
{hip God, I muſt aſk ſach perſons, how 
they can expect that religious aſſemblies 
will be long reſpected by the lower ranks 
of men, if by men of rank and. education 
they are diſcountenanced and forſaken? 
Do not they know, that thoſe lower ranks 
are ready to copy the manners, and to 
follow the example of their ſuperiors in 
all things; but aſſuredly in nothing more, 


than in wha" appears to ſet them free 


from reſtraint, and to gratify licentiouſ- 
neſs? While they acknowledge the impor- 
tance, and even the neceſſity, of public re- 
ligion to certain claſſes of men, do they, 

7055 nevertheleſs 
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SERM. nevertheleſs, contribute by their beha- 


of! viour to defeat the end of public religion, 


and to annihilate that importance which 
they aſcribe to it? They are employ- 
ed in framing laws and ſtatutes for pre- 
venting crimes, and keeping the diſorder- 
ly multitude within bounds; and at the 
ſame time, by perſonally diſcountenan- 
cing public worſhip, they are weakening, 
they are even aboliſhing, among the mul- 
titude, that moral reſtraint, which is of 
more general influence upon manners 
than all the laws. they frame, In vain 
they complain of the diſhoneſty of 
ſervants, of the inſolence of mobs, 
of the attacks of the highwayman. 
To all theſe diſorders they have them» 
ſelves been acceſſory. By their open diſ- 
regard of ſacred inſtitutions, they have 
diſſeminated profligacy among the peo- 
ple. They have broken down the flood- 
gates which ſervedto reſtrain the torrent; 
they have let it looſe to overflow the land; 
and by the growing deluge may them- 
ſelves be ſwept away. But I muſt next ar- 


gue upon a diflerent ground; and proceed. 
III. To 
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III. To ſet forth the importance of the 32S 
public worſhip of God to every individu- 


al, in every rank of life. Whatever his 
ſtation be, he is ſtill a man; and has the 
duties of a man to perform. Were his 
attendance on divine worſhip of no other 
effect, than to add countenance to a ſalu- 
tary inſtitution, this alone would render 
it his duty. But moreover, we aſſert it to 
be his duty on his own account; if it be 
the duty of every man to uſe the proper 
means of preſerving and fortifying his 
virtue. All the Chriſtian inſtitutions have 


a direct tendency to this end. They all 


ſerve to give warmth to piety, and to add 
ſolemnity to moral virtue. A very high 
opinion, indeed, that man muſt. have of 
his own character, who 1magines that, a- 
midſt all the follies and corruptions of the 
world, he ſtands in need of no aſſiſtance 
for enabling him to act Eis part with pro- 
priety and dignity. 

The queſtion is not, whether perſons of 
rank and education are to learn any thing 
that is new to them, by frequenting the 
places 
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SERM. places of public worſhip. The great prin- 


XI. 


j is enabled to return, with more we | 


ciples of piety and morality are obvious 


and eafily known; and we ſhall readily 


admit, that there are many to whom no 
new inſtruction is communicated in the 
houſe of God. But, my friends, the pur- 
poſe of your going there 1s to have known 
truths recalled to your mind, and their 
dormant influence awakened ; is to have 
ſerious meditations ſuggeſted; to have 


good diſpoſitions raiſed ; to have the heart 


adjuſted to a compoſed and tranquil 
frame. Is there any man of reaſon and 
reflection, who will not acknowledge ſuch 
effects, as far as they follow from attend- 
ance on religious ordinances, to be of the 
molt beneficial nature? Theſe occaſional 


ceſſations from the cares and anxieties of 


life, theſe . interruptions to the buſtle and 


the paſſions. of the world, in order to think 


and hear of eternity, are both a relief and 


an improvement to the mind. By this re- 


treat from its ordinary circle of thoughts, 


and 
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world, after a ſerious and proper pauſe. 
But I muſt aſk the perſons with whom 
I now reaſon, whether there be no other 
call to come to God's houſe, than to hear 
inſtruction there? Is not the devout ado- 
ration of the God of heaven the principal 
object of our religious aſſemblies ; and is 
this what any man of reflection, and of 
ſober mind, dare to make light of? In the 
temple of the Lord, the rich and the poor, 


the prince and the peaſant, appear as ſup- 


pliants alike for the protection and favour 
of the Almighty, —Great and flouriſhing 
as thou mayſt think thyſelf, know that 
thou ſtandeſt as much in need of that 
protection, as the meaneſt of the crowd 
whom thou beholdeſt worſhipping, with 
lowly reverence, the God of their fathers. 
The ſun of proſperity ſhines at preſent on 
thy head, and the favourable gale carries 
thee ſoftly along the ſtream of life. But 
the Almighty needs only to give the word, 
and inſtantly the tempeſt ſhall riſe; and 
thy frail bark ſhall be driven into the o- 

Vor. IV. Q cean, 
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Ay. Projperity 1 aid I ſhall never be moved. 
5 Lord, didſi hide thy face, and I was 
troubled, —Look up, with dread, to that aw- 
ful hand of providence which is ſtretched 
over your heads, Remember the inſtabi- 
lity of all buman things; Remember it, 


and tremble, ye who deſpiſe the devout 


acknowledgement of Him who diſpoſes of 
the human fate! Though ye live many years 
and rejoice in them all, 8 the days of 


_ Qarkneſs ; for they ſhall be many * 


But after all that has been ned on this 
ſubject, I am ſenſible it may be objected, 
that many who make conſcience of pay- 
ing ſtrict regard to the inſtitutions of re- 
ligion, do not appear to have derived much 
benefit from them. They are not, it will 
be ſaid, more improved in moral conduct, 
and in the proper diſcharge of the ſeveral 
duties of life, than others who have been 


apparently negligent of the ſervices of the 


church. 


Esccleſ. ii. 8. 
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gard to theſe appears to be ſubſtituted by 
many, 1n the room of the weightier mat- 
ters of the law. Though this ſhould be 
admitted, it goes no farther than to ſhow 
that human weakneſs, or corruption, may 
defeat the purpoſe of the moſt promiſing 
means of moral improvement. That a 
ſuperſtitious attention to external worſhip, 
has too often uſurped the character, and 
ſupplanted the place of real virtue, will 
not be denied. Admonitions againſt fo 
dangerous an error cannot be given too 
often. But becauſe the beſt things have 
been often miſapplied arid abuſed, no ar- 
gument thence ariſes for theit being un- 
dervalued, and thrown aſide. So alſo rea- 
ſon, inſtruction, and diſcipline of every 
kind, have been frequently perverted to 
bad ends; and yet their intrinſic worth 
and uſefulneſs remain untouched and ac- 
\ knowledged.——Befides this, it cannot be 
admitted that, becauſe religious inſtitu- 
tions produce not all the good · that might | 
be wiſhed, and hoped for, they therefore 


2 do 
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SERM. do no good at all. This were a raſh and 
CL il-founded concluſion. If the morals of 
men are not always amended by them as 
they ought to have been, there is reaſon, 
however, to think that they would have 
been worſe without them. Some check 
is always given by them to open profliga- 
cy. Some aſliſtance is furniſhed to good 
diſpoſitions of heart; at leaſt, to decency 

| of manners. Even momentary impreſ- 

| | ſions of ſeriouſneſs made on the thoughtleſs 
by the ſolemnities of religion, are not 
without their fruit. They leave general - 
ly ſome trace behind them; and when the 
traces are often ; renewed, they may be 
hoped, through the divine bleſſing, , to 
form at laſt a e impreſſion on che 

mind. Aut! 101% 4 

At che ſame time, I do not ſay 8 r. 
ligious inſtitutions work upon the mind 
like a charm; and that mere bodily at- 
tendance on them will always enſure us 
of ſome profitable effect. Let the means 
chat are employed, for the im provement 
of rational beings, be ever ſo powerful in 

| themſelves, 
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themſelves, much of their ſucceſs will al- 8 ERM. 


ways depend on the manner in which 
they are received and applied. I ſhall 


therefore conclude my reaſonings on this 


ſubject, with a few obſervations concerning 


the diſpoſitions requiſite on our part, for 


deriving benefit from the public ordinan- 
ces of religion. 


Tux ends for which we aſſemble in the 
houſe of God are two; to worſhip God, 
and to liſten to religious inſtructions, 

The public worſhip of God is the chief 
and moſt ſacred purpoſe of every religious 
aſlembly of Chriſtians, Let it here be re- 
membered, that it is not the uttering, or 
the hearing of certain words, that conſti- 
tutes the worſhip of the Almighty, It is 
the heart that praiſes, or prays. If the 
heart accompany not the words that are 
ſpoken or heard, we offer the ſacrifice of 

fools, By the inattentive thought, and the 
giddy and wandering eye, we profane the 


temple of the Lord, and turn the appear- 


ance of devotion into inſult and mockery. 


Q3 With 


XI. 
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With regard to religious inſtruction, at- 
tention and reverence are unqueſtionably 
due. All religious and moral knowledge 
comes from God. It is a light from hea- 
ven, firſt tranſmitted ro man by the ori- 
ginal conſtitution of his nature, and after- 
wards made to ſhine with fairer and fuller 
- luſtre by the revelation of the goſpel in 
Jeſus Chriſt, Its brightneſs may ſome- 
times be ſtronger, and ſometimes weaker, 
according to the mediums by which it 18 
conveyed. But till, as far as the inſtruc- 
tions delivered from the pulpit are illu- 
minated by the ray from heaven, they 
are the truths of God, and ought to be re- 
ceived as ſuch. Refinements of vain phi- 
loſophy, or intricate ſubtilities of theologi- 
cal controverſy, are undoubtedly not en- 
titled to ſuch regard. But when the great 
principles of natural or revealed religion 
are diſcuſſed; when the important doc- 
trines of the goſpel concerning the life, 
and ſufferings, and death of our bleſſed Re- 
deemer are diſplayed ; or uſeful inſtruc- 
tions regarding the regulation of life, and 

the 
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the proper diſcharge of our ſeveral duties, SE RM. 
are the ſubjects brought into view; it is 4 


not then the human ſpeaker, but the di- 
vine authority that is to be regarded. 

In the ſpeaker, many imperfections and 
infirmities may be diſcovered. The diſco- 


veries of the goſpel are repreſented in 


ſcripture, as a hidden treaſure brought to 
light; but, by the appointment of God, 
we bave this treaſure in earthen veſſels *. 
It is not the ſpirit of curioſity that ought 
to bring us to church. Too often, it is to 
be feared, we aſſemble there merely as 
critics on the preacher; critics on his ſen- 
timents, his language, and his delivery 
But, ſach are not the diſpoſitions which 


become us on ſo ſerious an occaſion. It 


is with humility, with fairneſs, and can- 
dour, with an intention to improve our- 
ſelves in piety and virtue, with a view to 
make perſonal application to our own cha- 
racter, that we ought to hear the word of 


Q4 God. 


* 2 Corinth. 4. 7. 
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S ERM. God. When we enter the ſacred tem- 
.. 5 ple, let us ever conſider ourſelves as crea- 
tures ſurrounded with darkneſs, ſeeking 
illumination from heaven; as guilty crea- 

tures, imploring forgiveneſs from our 

judge; as frail and mortal creatures, pre- 

paring for that eternal habitation into 

4 which we know not how ſoon we are to 
paſs, 


Ir, with ſuch ſentiments and impreſ- 
ſions we join in the worſhip of God, and 
| the ordinances of religion, we may juſtly 
| hope that they ſhall be accompanied to us 

with the divine bleſſing. It is the expreſs 

precept of God, not to forſake the aſſembling 

of ourſelves together *. Gather together the 
people, men, women, and children, that they 

may hear, and that they may learn, and fear 

the Lord your God, and obſerve to do all 

the words of this law f. Enter his gates 

i 


* Heb. 10. 25. 
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with thankſgiving, and his courts with SERM, 
praiſe. Give unto the Lord the glory due to _ 


his name. Thus hath God commanded, 
and he never commanded his people to 
ſeek his name in vain. For, where two or 


three are gathered together in his name, our 
Lord hath told us that he is in the midſt of 


them *, God hath ſaid that he loveth the 


gates of Zion more than all the dwellings of 
Jacob f. The prayer of the upright is his 
delight. Both in their temporal and ſpi- 
ritual concerns, they may be moſt expected 
to proſper, who can ſay with the Pſalmiſt 
in the text, Lord I have loved the habita- 
tion of thy houſe, and the place where thine 
honour dwelleth. 


Matth. xviii. 20. 
+ Pl. Ixxxvii, 2. 
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8 E R M O N XL 


on the Fashion of the WorLD paſſing 


away. 


I CoR. vii. 31. 


1 —The faſhion of this world paſſeth away. 


— O ꝝſe this world ſo as not to abuſe it, 

is one of the moſt important, and at 
the ſame time one of the moſt difficult 
leſſons which religion teaches. By ſo ma- 
ny defires and paſſions we are connected 
with the objects around us, that our at- 
tachment to them is always in hazard of 
becoming exceſſive and ſinful. Hence re- 


ligion is often employed in moderating 
this 
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this attachment, by reQifying our errone- SE RM. 
ous opinions, and inſtructing us in the va 
proper value we ought to ſet on worldly 
things. Such was particularly the ſcope 

of the Apoſtle in this context. He 1s put- 

ting the Corinthians in mind that their 

time is hort; that every thing here is tran- 
ſitory; and therefore, that in all the diffe- 

rent occupations of human life, in weep- 

ing and rejoicing, and buying and poſſeſſing, 

they were ever to keep in view this con- 
ſideration, that the faſhion of this world paſ- 

ſeth away. The original expreſſion im- 
ports, the figure or form under which the 

world preſents itſelf to us. The meaning 

is, All that belongs to this viſible ſtate is 
continually changing. Nothing in hu- 

man affairs is fixed or ſtable. All is in 
motion and fluctuation; altering its ap- 
pearance every moment, and paſſing into 
ſome new form, Let us meditate for a 

little on the ſeriqus view which is here 

given us of the world, in order that we 

may attend to; the improvements which 

it ſuggeſts. . 
| | | 1. The 
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I. The fa afhion of the world paſſeth away, 
as the opinions, ideas, and manners of 
men are always changing. We look in 
vain for a ſtandard. to aſcertain and fix 
any of theſe; in vain expect that what 
has been approved and eſtabliſhed for a 
while, is always to endure, Principles 
which were of high authority among our. 
anceſtors are now exploded. Syſtems of 
philoſophy which were once univerſally 
received, and taught as infallible truths, 
are now obliterated and forgotten. Modes 
of living, behaving, and employing time, 
the purſuits of the bufy, and the enter- 
tainments' of the gay, have been entirely 
changed. They were the offspring of 


' faſhion, the children of a day. When 


they had run their courſe, they expired ; 
and were ſucceeded by other modes of 
living, and thinking, and acting, which 
the gloſs of novelty moms for a 
while to the public taſte. - | 

When we read an account of the man- 
ners and occupations, of the ſtudies and 


opinions, even of our own countrymen, 


in 


the World paſſing away. 


in ſome remote age, we ſeem to be read- 8 ERM 


ing the hiſtory of a different world from 
what we now inhabit. Coming down- 
wards through ſome generations, a new 
face of things appears. Men begin to 
think, and aR, in a different train ; and 
what we call refinement gradually opens. 
Arriving at our own times, we confider 
ourſelves as having widely enlarged the 
ſphere of knowledge on every fide, hav- 
ing formed juſt ideas on every. ſub- 
1eQ ; having attained: the proper ſtandard 
of manners and behaviour; and wonder 
at the. ignorance, the uncouthneſs, and 
ruſticity of our forefathers. - But, alas 
what appears to us ſo perfect ſhall in its 
turn paſs away. The next race, while 
they ſhove us off the ſtage, will introduce 
their favourite diſcoveries and innova- 
tions; and what we now admire as the 
height of improvement, may in a few ages 
hence be conſidered as altogether rude and 
imperfect. As one wave effaces the ridge 
which the former had made on the ſand 
by the ſea 3 ſo every ſucceeding age 


obliterates 


| 
; 
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| SE RE obliterates the opinions and modes of the 


age which had gone before it. The faſhion 
8 the world is ever paſſing away. 

Let us only think of the changes which 
our own ideas and opinions undergo in 
the progreſs of life. One man differs not 
more from another, than the ſame man 


_ varies from himſelf in different periods 


of his age, and in different ſituations of 
fortune. In youth, and in opulence, eve- 
ry thang appears ſmiling and gay. We 
fly as on the wings of fancy; and ſurvey 
beauties wherever we caſt our eye. But 
let ſome more years have paſſed over our 
heads, or let diſappointments ip the world 
have depreſſed our ſpirits; and what 4 
change takes place? The pleafing illuſions 
that once ſhone before us; the ſplendid 
fabrics that imagination had reared ; the 
enchanting maze in which we once wan- 
dered with delight, all vaniſh and are for- 
gotten, The world itſelf remains the 
fame. But its form, its appearance, and 


aſpect, is changed to our view ; its fa Yon, | 


as to us, * paſſed yy 
II. WriLE 


the World paſſing away. 


II. WHILE our opinions and ideas are 8 ERM. 


; thus changing within, the condition of 
all external things 1s, at the ſame time, 
ever changing without us, and around us, 
Wherever we caſt our eyes over the face 
of nature, or the monuments of art, we 
diſcern the marks of alteration and viciſſi- 
tude, We cannot travel far upon the 
earth, without being preſented with many 
a ſtriking memorial of the changes made 
by time. What was once a flouriſhing 
city, is now a neglected village. Where 
caſtles and palaces ſtood, fallen towers 
and ruined walls appear. Where the mag- 
nificence of the great ſhone, and the mirth 
of the gay reſounded, there, as the prophet 
Iſaiah deſcribes, the owl and the raven now 
dwell, thorns come up, and the nettle and the 
bramble grow in the courts. When we 
read the hiſtory of nations, what do we 
read but the hiſtory of inceſſant revolution 
and change? We behold kingdoms alter- 
nately riſing and falling; peace and war 
taking place by turns; princes, heroes, 
and ſtateſmen, coming forth in ſucceſſion 
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SERM. on the ſtage, attracting our attention for 


a little by the ſplendid figure they make, 
and then diſappearing and forgotten. We 
ſee the faſhin of the world aſſuming all its 
different forms, and in all of them, paſſing 
away. | . | 
But to hiftorical annals there is no oc- 


caſion for our having recourſe. Let any 


one, who has made ſome progreſs in life, 
recolle& only what he has . beheld paſſing 
before him, in his own time. We have 
ſeen our country riſe triumphant among 
the nations; and we have ſeen it alſo 
humbled in its turn. We have ſeen in 
one hemiſphere of the globe new do- 
nions acquired, and in another hemi- 
ſphere, our old dominions loſt. At 
home, we have ſeen faQtions and par- 
ties ſhift through all their different 
forms; and adminiſtrations, in ſucceſſion, 
riſe and fall. What were once the great 
themes of eager diſcuſſion, and political 
conteſt, are now forgotten. Fathers re- 
count them to their children as the tales 
of other times. New actors have come 

2 forth 
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forth on the ſtage of the world. New ob- SE RM. 
jects have attracted the attention, and new 4 
intrigues engaged the paſſions of men. 

New members fill the ſeats of juſtice; new 
miniſters the temples of religion ; and a 

new world, in ſhort, in the courſe of a 

few years, has gradually and inſenſibly 

riſen around us. 

When from the public ſcene we turn 
our eye to our own private connections, 
the changes which have taken place in the 
faſhion of the world, muſt touch every 
reflecting mind with a more tender ſenſi- 
bility. For where are now, many of the 
companions of our early years; many 
of thoſe with whom we firſt began the 
race of life; and whoſe hopes and pro- 
ſpects were once the ſame with our 
own? In recollecting our old acquaintance 
and friends, hat devaſtations have been 
made by the hand of time? On the ru- 
ins of our former connections, new ones 
have ariſen; new relations have been 
formed; and the circle of thoſe among 
whom we live is altogether changed from 

Vol. IV. R what 
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XII. 


ſent ſituation with our former condition 
of life; looking back to our father's houſe, 
and to the ſcenes of youth; remembering 
the friends by whom we were trained, 
and the family in which we grew up; who, 
but with inward emotion, recollects thoſe 
days of former years, and is diſpoſed to 
drop the ſilent tear, when he views the 
ſaſbion of the world thus always paſ/mg a- 


Way £ ; | 


III. Nor only our connections with all 


things around us change, but our own 
life, through all its ſtages and conditions, 


is ever paſſing away. How juſt, and how 
affecting is that image, employed in the 
ſacred writings to deſcribe the ſtate of 
man, we ſpend our years as a tale that is 
told It is not to any thing great or 
laſting that human life is compared; not 
to a monument that 1s built, or to an 1n- 

| ſcription 


_* Pfal, xc. . 
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of the World paſſung away, 


book that is written, or to a hiſtory that is 
recorded; but to a tale, - which is liſtened 
to for a little; where the words are fu- 
gitive and paſſing, and where one incident 
ſucceeds and hangs on another, till, by in- 
ſenfible tranſitions, we are brought to the 
cloſe; a tale, which in ſome paſſages may 
be amuſing, in others, tedious ; but whe- 
ther it amuſes or fatigues, is ſoon told, 
and ſoon forgotten, Thus, year ſteals up- 
on us after year, Life 1s never ſtanding 
ſtill for a moment; but continually, though 


riſes up faſt to childhood; childhood to 
youth; youth paſſes quickly into manhood; 
and the grey hair and the faded look are not 
long of admoniſhing us, that old age is at 
hand. In this courſe all generations run. 
The world is made up of unceaſing rounds 
tf tranſitory exiſtence. Some generations 
are coming forward into being, and others 
haſtening to leave it. The ſtream which 
aries us all along is ever flowing with a 

R 2 | quick 


inſenſibly, fliding into anew form. Infancy 
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XII 


AA noiſeleſs courſe. The dwelling place of 


man 1s continually emptying, and by a 
freſh ſucceſſion of inhabitants, continually 
filing anew. The memory of man paſſeth 
away, like the remembrance of a gueſt who 
hath tarried but one nig ht. 

As the life of man, conſidered in its du- 
ration, thus fleets and paſſes away, ſo du- 
ring the time it laſts, its condition is per- 


petually changing. It affords us nothing 


on which we can ſet up our reſt; no en- 
joyment or poſſeſſion which we can pro- 
perly call our own. When we have be- 


gun to be placed in ſuch circumſtances 


as we deſired, and wiſh our lives to pro- 
ceed in the ſame agreeable tenor, how of- 
ten comes ſome unexpected event acrols, 
to diſconcert all our ſchemes of happineſs? 


Our health declines; our friends die; our 
families are ſcattered ; ſomething or other 


is not long of occurring, to ſhow us that 
the wheel muſt turn round; the faſhion of 
the world muſt paſs away, Is there. any 


man who dares to look to futurity with 
5 1 
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an eye of confident hope; and to ſay, that 8 ERM. 


againſt a year hence, he can promiſe be- 
ing in the ſame condition of health or for- 
tune, as he 1s at preſent? The ſeeds of 
change are every where ſown 1n our ſtate; 
and the very cauſes that ſeemed to pro- 
miſe us ſecurity, are often ſecretly under- 
mining it, Great fame provokes the at- 
tacks of envy and reproach. High health 
gives occaſion to intemperance and diſeaſe. 
The elevation of the mighty never fails 
to render their condition tottering ; and 
that obſcurity which ſhelters the mean, 
expoſes them, at the ſame time, to become 
the prey of oppreſſion. So completely 
is the faſhion of this world made by Provi- 
dence for change, and prepared for paſſing 
away, In the midſt of this inſtability, it 
were ſome comfort, did human proſperity 
decay as ſlowly as it riſes, By flow de- 
grees, and by many intervening ſteps, it 


riſes. But one day is ſufficient to ſcat- 


ter, and bring it to nought. I might 
add, x 
R 3 IV. THAT 
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 SERM. IV. That the world itſelf in which we 
NS. dwell, the baſis of all our preſent enjoy. 
ments, 3s itſelf contrived for change, and 
deſigned to paſs away. While the gene. 
rations of men come forth in their turns, 
like troops of ſucceeding pilgrims, to ad 
their part on this globe, the globe on 
which they act is tottering under their feet 
It was once overflowed by a deluge. It is 
ſhaken by earthquakes; it is undermined 
by ſubterraneous fires; it carries many 
a mark of having ſuffered violent cots 
vulſions, and of tending to diflolution 
Revelation informs us, that, there is a day 
approaching, in which the heavens ſhall 
paſs away with a great noiſe ; the element! 
hall melt with fer vent heat; and the earth 
and. the works therem ſhall be burnt up. 
When this deſtined hour arrives, the f- 
ſhion of the world ſhall have finally 54 
away, Immortal ſpirits ſhall then lock] 

| | back upon this world, as we do at preſent on 
KC | cities and empires, which were once mighty 1 
=, > and flouriſhing, but now are ſwept from | 
| I exiſtence, i 
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exiſtence, and their place is no more to be 
found. 


I SHALL infiſt no longer on this repre- 
ſentation of things. Enough has been 
ſaid, to ſhow that the faſhion of the wor ld, 
in every ſenſe, paſſes away. Opinions and 
manners, public affairs and private con- 


cerns, the life of man, the conditions of 


fortune, and the earth itſelf on which we 
dwell, are all changing around us.—ls 
every thing, then, with which we are 


connected, paſling and tranſitory? Is the 


whole ſtate of man no more than a-dream 
or fleeting viſion? Is he brought forth, to 


be only the child of a day? Are we thrown 


into a river, where all flows, and nothing 
ſtays; where we have no means of reſiſt- 
ing the current; nor can reach any firm 
ground, on which to reſt our foot ?—No, 
my brethren; man was not doomed to be 


10 unhappy; nor made by his Creator ſo 
much in vain. There are three fixed and 


permanent objects, to which I muſt now 
call your attention, as the great ſupports 
R 4 
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SERM. of adn conſtancy amidſt this fugitive 


ſtate, Though this world changes and 
paſſes away, virtue and goodneſs never 
change; God never changes; heaven and 
immortality paſs not away. 


Firſt, VIRTUE and goodneſs never 


change. Let opinions and manners, con- 


ditions and ſituations, in public and in 
private life, alter as they will, virtue is 
ever the ſame. It reſts on the immove- 
able baſis of Eternal Truth. Among all 
the revolutions of human things it main- 
tains its ground; ever poſſeſſing the vene- 
ration and eſteem of mankind, and con- 
ferring on the heart, which enjoys it, ſa- 


tis faction and peace. Conſult the moſt 


remote antiquity. Look to the moſt ſa- 


vage nations of the earth. How wild, 
and how fluQuating ſoever the ideas of 
men may have been, this opinion you will 


find to have always prevailed, that probi- 
ty, truth, and beneficence, form the honour 
and the excellency of man. In this, the 


| philoſopher and the ſavage, the warrior 
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and the hermit, join. At this altar all 
have worſhipped. Their offerings may 
have been unſeemly. Their notions of 
virtue may have. been rude, and occaſion- 
ally tainted by 1gnorance and ſuperſtition; 


but the fundamental ideas of moral worth 


have ever remained the ſame. 

Here then 1s one point of ſtability, af- 
| fected by no viciſſitudes of time and life, 
on which we may reſt, Our fortunes 
may change, and our friends may die; 
but virtue may ſtill be our own; and as 


long as this remains, we are never miſera- 


ble. Till I die 1 will not remove my inte- 
grity from me. My righteouſneſs 1 hold faſt, 
and will not let it go. My heart ſhall not re- 


proach me ſo long as I live *. He who, with 


the holy man df old, can hold this language, 
may with undiſturbed mind ſurvey time 


flying away, life decaying, and the whole 


faſhion of the world changing around him, 
He hath within himſelf, a ſource of con- 


ſolation and hope, independent of all earth- 
ly 


* Job xxvi 5; 6. 
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3 Kles only for a little, with tranſient bright- 


neſs. But virtue ſhines with eternal and 
unalterable ſplendour. It derives its ori- 
gin from heaven; and partakes both of the 
laſtre, and the ſtability, of celeſtial objects. 
It is the brightneſs of the everlaſting hight ; 
the unſpotted mirror of God, and the image 
of his goodneſs. 


In the /econd place, God never changes, 
Amidſt the unceaſing viciſhtude of earth- 


ly things, there remains at the head of 


the univerſe an eternal protector of vir- 
tue, whole throne is eflabhiſhed for ever. 
With him there is no wvarzablene/s, neither 
any ſhadow of turning; no inconſtancy of 
purpoſe, and no decay. of wiſdom or of 


power. We know that he loved righte- 


ouſneſs from the beginning of days, and 


that he will continue to love it unaltera- 


bly to the laſt, Foreſeen by him was eve- 
ry revolution which the courſe: of ages 


has produced. All the changes which 
happen in the ſtate of nature, or the life 


of 
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of men, were comprehended in his decree, SE R ML 
How much ſoever worldly things may ＋ 8 


change 1 in themſelves, they are all united 


in his plan; they conſtitute one great ſyſ- 


tem or whole, of which he is the Author; 
and which, at irs final completion, ſhall 
appear to be perfect. His dominion 
holds together, in a continued chain, the 
ſucceſſive variety of human events; gives 
ſtability to things that in themſelves are 


fluctuating; gives conſtancy even to the 


faſhion of the world while it is paſſing away, 


Wheretore, though all things change on 


earth, and we ourſelves be involved in the 
general mutability, yet as long as, with 


truſt and hope, we look up to this Supreme 


Being, we reſt on the rock of ages, and are 
ſafe amidſt every change. We poſſeſs a 
fortreſs to which we can have recourſe in 
all dangers; a refuge under all florms ; 
a dwelling place in all generations. 


In the third and laſt place, heaven and 
1mmortality paſs not away. The fleeting 
ſcenes of this life are to be conſidered as 
no more than an introduction to a nobler 

| and 
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when man {ſhall have attained the matu- 
rity of his being. This is what reaſon 


gave ſome ground to expect; what reve- 


lation has fully confirmed; and in con- 
firming it, has agreed with the ſentiments 
and anticipations of the good and wiſe in 
every age. We are taught to believe, that 
what we now behold, is only the firſt ſtage 
of the life of man. We are arrived no 


Farther than the threſhold ; we dwell as in 


the outer courts of exiſtence, Here, tents 
only are pitched; tabernacles erected for 
the ſojourners of a day. But in the re- 
gion of eternity, all is great, ſtable, and un- 
changing. There, the manſions of the juſt 
are prepared : there, the city which hath 


foundations is built; there is eſtabliſhed, 


the kingdom which cannot be moved. Here, 
every thing is in ſtir and fluctuation; 


becauſe: here good men continue not, but 


paſs onward in the courſe of being. 
There, all is ſerene, ſteady and orderly ; 


| becauſe there remaineth the final 2 of 
the people of God. Here, all is corrupted 


by 


—— — 
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by our folly and guilt; and of courſe 8 ERM . 
muſt be tranſient and vain. But there, _ 7 
purchaſed by the death, and ſecured by the 
reſurrection of the Son of God, is an mhe- 
ritance incorruptible, ungefiled, and that fadeth 
not away, There reigns that tranquillity 
which is never troubled. There ſhines that 
ſun which never fets. There flows that ri- 
ver of pleaſures, which is always unruffled 
and pure. Looking forward to thoſe di- 
vine habitations, the changes of the pre- 
{ent world diſappear to the eye of faith; 
and a good man becomes aſhamed of ſuf- 
fering himſelf to be dejected by what is 
ſo ſoon to paſs away. 


SUCH are the objects you ought to op- 
poſe to the tranſient faſhion of the world; 
Virtue, and God, and Heaven. Fixing 
your regard on theſe, you will have no 
reaſon to complain of the lot of man, or 

the world's mutability.—The deſign of 
the preceding repreſentation which I gave 
of the world, was not to indulge vain de- 
clamation; to raiſe fruitleſs melancholy ; | 
or to throw an unneceſſary cloud over hu- 
man 
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ERM. man life. But to ſhow the moderation 
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ſite in our attachment to the world; 
and at the ſame time, to point out the 
higher objects both of attention and con- 
ſolation which religion affords. . Paſſ- 
ing and changeable as all human things 
are, among them, however, we mult at 
preſent act our part; to them we muſt 


return from religious meditation. They 


are not below the regard of any Chriſtian; 
for they form the ſcene which providence 


has appointed at preſent for his activity, 
and his duty. Trials and dangers they 


may often preſent to him; but amidſt 
theſe he will ſafely hold his courſe, if, 
when engaged in worldly affairs, he keep 

in view thoſe divine objects which I have 


been ſetting before him. Let him ever 


retain connection with Virtue, and God, 
and Heaven. By them let his conduct be 
regulated, and his conſtancy ſupported. 
50 ſhall he u/e this world without abuſing 
it. He ſhall neither droop under its miſ- 


fortunes, nor be vainly elated by its ad- 


vantages; but through all its changes . 
ſhall 
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ſhall carry an equal and ſteady mind; SERM. 


and in the end ſhall receive the accom- 
pliſhment of the promiſe of ſcripture, that 
though the world paſſeth away, and the luſt 
thereof, he that doth the will of God ſhall 
abide for ever *. 


* x John ii. 17. 
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PSALM xv. 5. 


He that doth theſe things ſhall never be 
N moved. 


1 5 


 PRANQUILLITY of mind, or, in che 


words of the text, a mind not 
moved or diſquieted by the accidents of 
life, is undoubtedly one of the greateſt 
bleſſings that we can poſſeſs on earth. 
It is here mentioned as the reward of the 
man, whoſe character had been deſcribed 
in this pſalm, as leading a virtuous life, 
and diſcharging his duty towards God 
| and 
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and his neighbour. It is indeed the ulti- SERM. 


; 8 ; „ XI 
mate aim, to which the wiſhes of the wiſe wv 


and reflecting have ever been directed, 
that with a mind undiſturbed by anxieties, 
cares, and fears, they might paſs their 
days in a pleafing ſerenity. - They juſtly 
concluded that, by enjoying themſelves 
in peace, they would enjoy, to the greateſt 
advantage, all the comforts of life that 
came within their reach. | 
This happy tranquillity, the multitude 


conceive to be moſt readily attainable by 


means of wealth, or, at leaſt, of an eaſy 
fortune; which they imagine would ſet 
them above all the ordinary diſturbances 
of life. That it has ſome effect for this 
purpoſe, cannot be denied. Poverty and 


ſtraitened circumſtances are often incon- 


ſiſtent with tranquillity. To be deſtitute 
of thoſe conveniencies that ſuit our rank 
in the world; to be burdened with an- 


xiety about making proviſion for every 


day which paſſes over our head; inſtead of 
bringing comfort to a family who look 
up to us for aid, to behold ourſelves ſur- 
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ſurrounded with their wants and com- 
plaints, are circumſtances which cannot 
fail to give much uneaſineſs to every feel- 


ing mind. To take meaſures, therefore, 


for attaining a competent fortune, by lau- 
dable means, 1s wiſe and proper. Entire 
negligence of our affairs, and indifference 
about our - worldly circumſtances, is, for 
the moſt part, the conſequence of ſome 
vice, or ſome folly. At the ſame time, I 
mult obſerve, that the attainment of opu- 


lence is no certain method of attaining 


tranquillity. Embaraſſments and vexa- 
tions often attend it; and long experience 
has ſhown, that tranquillity is far from be- 
ing always found among the rich. Nay, 
the higher that men riſe in the world, the 
greater degrees of power and diſtinftion 
which they acquire, they are often the far- 
ther removed from internal peace. The 
world affords ſo many inſtances of miſeries 
abounding in the higher ranks of life, 
that it were needleſs to enlarge on a topic 
To: 5 ages. fe. known 124 admitted. 
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- Aſſuming i it, therefore, for a= undoubt- send. 
ed truth, that the mere poſſſſion of the 9 


goods of fortune may be conſiſtent with 
the want of inward tranquillity, we muſt 
look around for other more certain grounds 
of it, We muſt inquire whether any line 


of conduct can be pointed out, which, in- 


dependent of external ſituation in the 
world, ſhall tend to make us eaſy in mind; 
ſhall either beſtow, or aid, that tranquilli- 
ty which all men deſire. The remaining 
part of this diſcourſe ſhall be employed in 
ſuggeſting, with great plainneſs of ſpeech, 
ſuch directions as appear to me moſt mate» 
rial on this important ſubject. | 


Tan fr/ direction, which I have to ſug- 
geſt, is, that we imitate the character of the 
man who is deſcribed in this pſalm as 
walking uprightly, working righteouſneſs, 
and ſpeaking the truth, as he thinketh in has 


heart; that we ſtudy. to preſerve a clear 


conſcience, and to lead a virtuous and ho- 
nourable, at leaſt an innoffenſive and in- 
nocent, life. Of ſuch a man only it can 
| 8 2 be 


e 
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ver be moved. So great is the power of 
conſcience over every human being, that 


_ the. remembrance of crimes never fails to 


overthrow tranquillity of mind. Be aſ- 
ſured, that he who defrauds his neighbour, 
who has enſnared the innocent, has viola- 
ted his.truſt, or betrayed his friend, ſhall 
never enjoy within himſelf undiſturbed 
quiet. His evil deeds will at times recur 
to his thoughts, like ghoſts riſing up 
in black array before him to haunt his 
couch. Even the ſenſe of a fooliſh and 
trifling conduct, of a life paſt in idleneſs 
and dliſſipation; by which, though a man 
has not been guilty of great crimes, he 
has however waſted his ſubſtance, miſpent 
his time, and brought upon himſelf juſt 
reproach ; even this, I ſay, 1s ſufficient to 
create much uneaſineſs and diſquiet to the 
heart. Let him, therefore, who wiſhes to 
enjoy tranquillity, ſtudy, above all things, 
to act an irreproachable part. With com- 


fort he will reſt his head on his pillow at 


night, when he is conſcious that through- 


Out 
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out the day he has been doing his duty SERM- 


towards God and man; when none of the 
tranſactions of that day come back, in 
painful remembrance, to upbraid him. 


To this teſtimony of a good conſcience, or 


him be able, 


In the /econd place, to join humble truſt 
in the favour of God. As, after the beſt 
endeavours we can uſe, no man's beha- 
viour will be entirely faultleſs, it is eſſen- 
Fial to peace of mind, that we have ſome 
ground for hope in the Divine mercy, 
that, through the merits of Jeſus | Chriſt, 
our defects ſhall be forgiven, and grace 
be ſhewn us by Heaven. This includes 
all the duties of faith and repentance that 
are required by the Go) pel ; the faithful 
_ diſcharge of which duties is abſolutely ne- 
ceſlary for delivering us from thoſe fears 


of another world, which, if not allayed, 


are ſufficient to baniſh all tranquillity from 
the heart. Our religious principles muſt 
at the ſame time be ſound and pure; and 


carey. preſerved from the taint of ſu- 
S 3 perſtition 
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poſſeſſion of weak and ill. informed minds, 
convert what they miſtake for religion, in- 


| b a ſource of miſery. Moreover, it is ne- 


ceſſary, that we be able to place truſt in 
God, not only as our future Judge, but as 
the Preent Governor of human affairs. 
80 uncertain is the continuance of every 
earthly. comfort, that he, who repoſes no 
confidence in the Supreme Diſpoſer of e- 
vents, muſt be often diſquieted and de- 
jected. He alone poſſeſſes firm tranquil 
lity, who, amidſt all human viciſſitudes, 
looks up, with ſettled truſt, to an almighty 
Ruler, as to one under whoſe conduct he 
is ſafe. To him alone belongs that hap⸗ 
py privilege, deſcribed by the Plalmiſt: 
He ſhall mot be afraid of evil lidings.; his 

heart is fixed ; truſting in the Lord *. 5 

I have pointed out the primary "and ef. 
ſential Fraps ations of . virtuous 
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politions. At the ſame time, a man may 8 
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be both pious and virtuous, and yet, 


through fome defects in the management 
of his mind and temper, may not poſſeſs 
that happy ſerenity and ſelf- enjoyment, 
which ought to be the portion of virtue 
and piety. Inſtances of this will occur to 


every one who is acquainted with the world. 


We too often behold perſons, whoſe prin- 
ciples, and whoſe moral conduct, are in the 
main unexceptionable, leading an uncom- 
fortable life ; through fretfulneſs of temper, 
peeviſhneſs of manners, or ſullenneſs of 


diſpoſition. There is, therefore, ſome diſ- 
cipline to be ſtudied; there are ſome ſubſi- 
diary parts of character to be attended to, 
in order to give piety and virtue their full 
effect for conferring tranquillity. To the 


conſideration of theſe ſecondary means 1 


no proceed. Let me then adviſe you, 


In the third place, to attend to the cul- 
ture and improvement of your minds. 
A fund of uſeful knowledge, and a ſtock 
of ideas, afford much advantage for the 
84 enjoyment 
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enjoyment of tranquillity. I do not mean, 
that every man muſt ſtudy to become 
deeply learned. The ſituation of many 


would not allow it. The taſte; and the 


habits of others, prevent it. But what I 
mean 1s, that every man who wiſhes to 


lead a comfortable life ſhould provide for 


himſelf, as much as he can, by means of 
obſervation, reading, and reflecting, a 
large field of uſeful thoughts. In a mind 
abſolutely vacant, tranquillity is ſeldom 
found. The vacancy too often will be 


filled up by bad deſires and paſſions. 


Whereas, the mind of a wiſe man is a 


kingdom to itſelf. In his lonely, or me- 
lancholy hours, he finds always reſources 
within himſelf, to which he can thra for 


relief. As there are many occaſions when 


external objects afford no pleaſure, it is 


only by being able to reſt on the enter- 
tainments afforded to himſelf by his 
mind, that any one can paſs his days with 
ſelf . enjoyment. Let me recommend for 
the ſame purpoſe, | 
. Is 
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In the fourth place, that we be always SERM. 


careful to provide proper employment for 
our time. Regular induſtry and labour, 
with intervals of eaſe, is perhaps the ſtate 
moſt conducive of any to tranquillity, If 
our ſtation give no call to induſtry, it will 
be profitable that we ſtudy to have ſome 
end or object in view, to which our atten- 
tion ſhall be directed. Relaxation from 
intenſe, or inceſſant purſuit, is requiſite for 
comfort. But if relaxation degenerate 
into total idleneſs, it becomes in a high 
degreee adverſe to tranquillity. Every 
man. by his nature, is formed, more 
or leſs, for action. In a mind that is en- 
tirely quieſcent, and that has no object to 
put it into motion, inſtead of ſelf-enjoy- 
ment, there will be conſtant languor, te- 
diouſneſs, and miſery, Life ſtagnates in 
ſuch a ſituation, like a pool of dead waters; 
and the man becomes a burden to him- 
ſelf, Violent and dangerous purſuits, 
which diſtract and embroil thoſe-who are 
engaged in them, I cannot be underſtood 
to Ferommanend. Every one ſees how fo- 

reign 
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. reign theſe are to a ſtate of wandditiivy; 
XIII. 
hat in the ordinary tenor of calm and 


eaſy life, I would adviſe every one to have 
ſome end before him; ſome object which 


mall bring the mind into action, and fill 


vp the vacuities of time. Provided the 
object be innocent, and of no unſuitable 
or "degrading nature, it may anſwer this 
purpoſe, though it ſhould not be in itſelf 
of high importance. It is better for the 
mind to have ſome determinate direction 
given it, than to be always left floating, as 


it were, in empty ſpace.— But about what- 


ever objects we are employed, it is ſtill 
more material to tranquillity that, in the 
Fiſtb place, we learn to govern our paſ- 
ſions. Theſe are the moſt frequent diſ- 
rurbers of our peace. Neceſſary as their 
impulſe is to give activity to the mind, 
yet if they are not kept in ſubordination 
to reaſon, they ſpeedily throw all things 
into confuſion. Such of them as belong 
to the malignant and unſocial claſs, evi- 
dently tend to produce vexation and diſ- 
quiet, - Againſt ſuffering theſe to gain 

| poſſeſſion 
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poſſeſſion of the heart, admonition is 
ſcarcely neceſſary, But I muſt admoniſh yg 
you, that even thoſe which are accounted 
of innocent nature, and which therefore 
may lay hold of virtuous minds, if they 
obtain the entire maſtery, are ſufficient to 
overthrow the tranquillity of life. L 

every. one, therefore, who values that tran- 
quillity, ſtudy to retain moderation and 


ſelf-command, even in the midſt of paſ- 
ſions which have a fair and bland appeax- 
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ance. | He, will find that the gratification . 
of any one of, them, compenſates, not that 
perpetual ſlavery to which it will reduce 


him, when it becomes inordinate. | 
1 have farther to admoniſh you, that 
this ſelf- command is particularly neceſſa- 


ry in all that relates to habitual temper. 


Even where ſtrong paſſions are out of the 
queſtion, thoſe ſlighter emotions which 
ruffle or ſour the temper, are ſufficient, by 
their frequent recurrence, to , poiſon all 


ſelf-enjoyment... He who would poſleſs a 


tranquil ſtate, muſt, above all things, cul- 
tivate calmneſs and gentleneſs of diſpoſi- 
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A 1 97 tion. He ought eſpecially to cultivate it in 
that ſociety, whether domeſtic or ſocial, with 


— . — 


which he has moſt frequent intercourſe. 
We all know, that there are thouſands who 
in public, and in formal companies, appear 
to be all gentleneſs and ſweetneſs, but 
who, at home, and among their neareſt 
relations, give vent, with freedom, to the 
moſt harſh and peeviſh diſpoſitions. Such 
perſons are not likely to enjoy much real 
comfort. For it is in the daily and fami- 
liar intercourſe of life, that temper chief- 
ly exerts its power, either for promoting 
or for diſturbing, the tranquillity of our 
days. On occaſions when men come cloſ- 
eſt together, if, inſtead of meeting in 
ſmooth contact, they rub and grate on 
one another, the feelings produced on 
both ſides are of the moſt offenſive and 
diſpleaſing kind. Nothing can be aſſum- 
ed as a more certain axiom, than that he 
. who allows either inordinate paſſions, or 
-a croſs temper,” to govern him, muſt, 
though he ſhould poſſeſs all that flouriſh- 
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ö ing fortune can beſtow, be a firanger to SERM. 


, tranquillity. | Www 


; In the fixth place, let me adviſe you ne- « 
ver to expect too much from the world. 
High hopes, and florid' views, are great e- 
nemies to tranquillity, When raſhly in- 
dulged, they are conſtantly producing 
diſappointments, Their indulgence, in the 
mean time, occaſions diſcontent with our 
preſent ſituation; and he who is diſcon- 
rented cannot be happy. One of the firſt 
leſſons, both of religion and of wiſdom, is, 
to moderate our expectations and hopes; 
and not to ſet forth on the voyage of life 
like men who expect to be always carried 
forward with a favourable gale. Let your 
views be ſuited to your rank and ſtation 
in the world; and never ſoar fantaſtical- 
ly beyond them. Content yourſelves with 
ſober pleaſures, and form your reliſh to 
them. Be thankful when you are free 
from pain, though you be not in the“ 
midſt of high enjoyment. Be ſatisfied if 
the path you tread be ealy and ſmooth, 
2 though 
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s 1 * thobgh it be not ſtrewed with flowers, 
Human life admits not of continued plea- 
ſure; nor is it always rendered happy by 
great exaltation. Remember, that it is a 
middle region which is the native ſtation 
of tranquillity. It neither aſpires to thoſe 
heights of the atmoſphere where the thun- 
der is formed; nor creeps always on the 
ground. Affect not, on every occaſion, to 
put yourſelves forward. Be content to 
fetire ſometimes into the ſhade; and al- 
low others to take their proper place. 
It will be eafily ſeen, that I ſpeak not now 
to the ambitious and aſpiring; but to 
thoſe wWho value tranquillity more than 
ſplendid appearance in the world. © © 
Such perſons I alſo adviſe, while they 
expect not too much from the world; 
neither, alſo, to form too high expecta- 
tions from the characters of thoſe on 
whoſe friendſhip” they reſt, and with 
whom it is their lot to be connected, ei- 
her in ſocial or domeſtic relations. If 
you have looked for perfection any where, 


you will find yourſelf diſappointed; and 
N the 
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the conſequence of this 1 SE RM. 


will be, that friendſhip will cool, and diſ- N. E, 


guſt ſucceed. If you wiſh to enjoy com- 
fort in any of your connections, take 
your fellow- creatures as they are, and 
look for their imperfections to appear. 
You know you have your own; bear with 
thoſe of others, as you expect that they 
are to bear with you. As no one is with- 
out his failings, few alſo are void of ami- 
able qualities. Select for your compa- 
nions, thoſe who have the greateſt ſhare 
of ſuch qualities; and value them accord- 
ingly.—In a word, make the beſt of this 
world as you find it. Reckon both on 
the ſtate of human life, and on the ſociety 
of men, as mixed, and checquered with 
good and evil, Carrying always in your 
eye ſuch views of things, you will be beſt 
formed to thoſe equal ſpirits, and that 
reaſonable diſpoſition of mind, which 


make the baſis | of, tranquillity. I ſhall 


only add as my 


Seventh, and laſt advice on the ſubje@, 
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SERM. to mix retreat with the active buſineſs 


Www 


of the world, and to cultivate habits of 
ſerious thought and recollection. I before 
adviſed thoſe who are not particularly en- 
gaged in active life, to form to themſelves 
ſome object of purſuit, in order to fur- 
niſh proper employment to time and 
thought. But the great multitude of men 
are in a different ſituation. Induſtry is re- 
quired of them; buſineſs and cares preſs; 


and active purſuits occupy their cloſeſt at- 


tention. He, who, in this fituation, pours 
himſelf forth inceſſantly on the world, can- 


not eſcape partaking much of its diſturb- 


ance and trouble. Amidſt buſtle, in- 
trigue, and diſſenſion, he muſt paſs many 


an uneaſy hour. Here an enemy en- 
counters him; there, a rival meets him. 
A ſuſpicious friend alarms him one hour; 
an ungrateful one provokes him the next. 


1 do not recommend, that for theſe rea- 
. ſons, he who ſtudies tranquillity ſhould 
retire from all public buſineſs, and for- 


ſake the haunts of men. This were the 


retreat of a monk, not af a good and a 
| - wile 
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wiſe man. Tranquility were too dearly SE ERM. 
purchaſed by the negle& of thoſe duties a 


which belong to a man, and a Chriſtian, 


Nor indeed in abſolute ſecluſion from the 
world 1s tranquillity ever found, On the 


contrary, when the human mind is cut off 
from thoſe employments for which it was 


deſigned by nature and Providence, it 
preys on itſelf, and engenders its own mi- 


ſery. Tranquillity is always moſt likely 


to be attained, when the buſineſs of the 
world is tempered with thoughtful and 
ſerious retreat. Commune with your hearts 


on your bed, and be ſlill. Leaving this world 
to itſelf, let there be ſeaſons which you 


devote to yourſelves, and to God. Reflec- 
tion and meditation allay the workings of 
many unquiet paſſions; and place us at a 


diſtance from the tumults of the world. 


When the mind has either been ruffled or 
caſt down, in intercourſe with God and 
heaven we find a ſanctuary to which we 
can retreat. In the hours of contempla- 
tion and devotion, a good man enjoys 


himſelf in peace. He beholds nobler ob- 
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He aſſumes a higher character. He liſ- 
tens to the voice of nature and of God; 
and from this holy ſanctuary comes forth 
with a mind fortified againſt the little diſ- 
turbances of the world. Such habits, 


therefore, cannot be too much recommend- 


ed to the lovers of tranquillity, as power- 
ful ſubſidiary means for attaining that 


happy late. 


I HAVE thus pointed out what appears 
to me the diſcipline of religion and wiſ- 
dom for tranquillity of mind. He that 


doth theſe things ſhall never be moved.— 


During the early periods of life, vivid ſen- 
ſations of pleaſure are the ſole objects 


thought worthy of purſuit. Mere eaſe and 


calmneſs. are deſpiſed, as the portion of 
the aged only and the feeble. Some long- 
er acquaintance with the world, with its 
diſappointed hopes and fallacious plea- 
ſures, teaches, almoſt all men, by degrees, 


to with for tranquillity and peace. But 


Ju muſt not imagine, that theſe are bleſ- 
K* 5 ſings 
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frogs which will drop on men of their own 8 ER. 


XIII. 


accord, as ſoon as they begin to defire ,q 


them. No: The thoughtleſs, and the 


profligate, will ever remain ſtrangers to 
them. They will remain the ſport of every 


accident that occurs to derange their minds, 
and to diſturb their life. The three 


great enemies to tranquillity are, Vice, 


Superſtition, and Idleneſs: Vice, which 
poiſons and diſturbs the mind with bad 
paſſions ; Superſtition, which fills it with 
imaginary terrors; Idleneſs, which loads 
it with tediouſneſs and diſguſt. It is only 
by following the path which Eternal Wiſ⸗ 
dom has pointed out, that we can arrive 
at the bleſſed temple of Tranquillity, and 
obtain a ſtation there: By doing, or at 
leaſt endeavouring to do, our duty to God 
and man; by acquiring a humble truſt 
in the mercy and favour of God through 
Jeſus Chriſt; by cultivating our minds, 
and properly employing our time and 
thoughts; by governing our paſſions and 
our temper; by correcting all unreaſon- 
_ expectations from the world, and from 

E Gor men; 
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$ERM. men; and, in the midſt of worldly buſi- 


neſs, habituating ourſelves to calm retreat 
and ſerious recollection.ä— By ſuch means 

as theſe, it may be hoped, that, through 
the divine bleſſing, our days ſhall flow in 
a ſtream as unruffled as the human ſtate 
admits. The wicked are like the troubled 
fea, when it cannot reſt, But the work of 
righteouſneſs is peace; and the effett of right- 
_ eoujneſs is quietneſs and ofſurance for ever *, 
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On the MisrorTuNtEs of Men being 
chargeable on themſelves. 


PROVERBS xix. 3. 


The fooliſhneſs of man perverteth his way, 


and his heart fretteth qgainſt the Lord. 


OW many complaints do we hear 8 ERM. 


from every quarter, of the miſery . 47 


and diſtreſs that fill the world! in theſe 
the high and the low, the young and the 
aged, join; and fince the beginning of 
time, no topic has been more fertile of 
declamation, than the vanity and vexation 
which man is appointed to ſuffer. But 

13 are 
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SE * are we certain that this vexation, and this 
Way Vanity,1s altogether to be aſcribed to the ap- 


pointment of heaven? Is there no ground 
to ſuſpect that man himſelf is the chief and 
immediate author of his own ſufferings ? 
What the text plainly ſuggeſts is, that it is 
common for men to complain. ground- 
leſly of Providence; that they are prone 
to accuſe God for the evils of life, when 
in reaſon they ought to accuſe them- 


ſelves; and that after their fooliſhneſs 


hath perverted their way, and made 
them undergo the conſequences of their 
own miſconduct, they impiouſly fret 
in heart againſt the Lord. This is the doc- 
trine which I now purpoſe to illuſtrate, in 
order to ſilence the ſceptic, and to check 


a a repining and irreligious ſpirit. I ſhall 


for this end make ſome obſervations, firſt, 
on the external, and next, upon the inter- 
nal, condition of man; and then conclude 
with ſuch ſerious and uſeful improvement. 
as the ſubject will naturally ſuggeſt, 


be dar 


bring chargeable on themſelves. 
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I. Let us conſider the external condi- SEAS 
tion of min. We find him placed ina Cy 


world, where he has by no means the diſ- 
poſal of the events that happen. Calami- 


ties ſometimes befal the worthieſt and the 


beſt, which it is not in their power to pre- 


vent, and where nothing is left them, but 


to acknowledge and to ſubmit to the high 
hand of Heaven. For ſuch viſitations of 
trial, many good and. wiſe reaſons can be 
aſſigned, which the preſent ſubject leads 
me not to diſcuſs. But though thoſe una- 
voidable calamities make a part, yet they 
make not the chief part, of the - vexations 
and ſorrows that diſtreſs human life. A 
multitude of evils beſet us, for the ſource 
of which we muſt look to another quar- 
ter. No ſooner has any thing in the 
health, or in the circumſtances of men, 
gone croſs to. their wiſh, than they begin 
to talk of the unequal diſtribution of the 
good things of this life; they envy the 
condition of others; they repine at their 
own lot, and fret againſt the Ruler of the 
world, 

14 | Full 
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SERM. Full of theſe ſentiments, one man pines 
— under a broken conſtitution. But let us 


aſk him, whether he can, fairly and ho- 
-neſtly,' aſſign no cauſe for this but the 
unknown decree of heaven? Has he du- 
ty valued the bleſſing of health, and al- 
vrays obſerved the rules of virtue and ſo- 
briety? Has he been moderate in his life, 
and temperate in all his pleaſures? If now 
he be only paying the price of his former, 
perhaps his forgotten, indulgences, has 
he any title to complain, as if he were 
Auftering unjuſtly? Were you to ſurvey 
the chambers of ſickneſs and diſtreſs, you 
would find them peopled with the victims 
of intemperance and ſenſuality, and with 
the children of vitious indolence and 


floh. Among the thouſands who lan- 


guiſh there, you would find the propor- 
tion of innocent ſufferers to be ſmall. 
You, would ſee faded youth, premature 
old age, and the proſpect of an untimely 
grave, to be the portion of multitudes 
Who, in one way or other, have brought 
_ thoſe evils on themſelves; while yet theſe 
Dale. ; = martyrs 
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being chargeable on themſelves. 207. | ll It 


martyrs of vice and folly have the aſſur- SERM, 
ance to arraign the hard fate of man, and = | 
to fret dgamſt the Lord. 

But you, perhaps, complain of hard- 
ſhips of another kind; of the injuſtice of 
the world ; of the poverty which you ſuf- 
fer, and the diſcouragements under which 
you labour; of the croſſes and diſap- 
pointments of which your life has been 
doomed to be full. Before you give 
too much ſcope to your diſcontent, let 
me deſire you to reflect impartially upon 
your paſt train of life. Have not ſloth, 
or pride, or ill temper, or ſinful paſſions, 
miſled you often from the path of ſound 
and wiſe conduct? Have you not been 
wanting to yourſelves in improving thoſe 
opportunities which Providence offered 
you, for bettering and advancing your 
ſtate? If you have choſen to indulge your 

humour, or your taſte, in the gratifica- 
tions of indolence or pleaſure, can you 
complain becauſe others, in preference to 
you, have obtained thoſe advantages 
which naturally belong to uſeful labours, 

| | and 
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SS conſequences - of ſome falſe ſteps, into 


which your paſhons, or your pleaſures, 
have betrayed you, purſued you through 
much of your life'; tainted, perhaps, your 
character, involved you in embaraſſments, 
or ſunk you into neglect It is an old 


ſaying, that every man is the artificer of 
his own fortune in the world. It is cer- 
tain, that the world ſeldom turns wholly 


againſt 'a man, unleſs through his own 
fault.  Godlineſs is, in general, profitable 
unto all things. Virtue, diligence and in- 
duſtry, joined with good temper and pru- 
dence, have ever been found the ſureſt 
road to proſperity; and where men fail 


of attaining it, their want of ſucceſs is 


far oftener owing to their having deviat- 


ed from that road, than to their hav- 


ing encountered inſuperable bars in it. 


Some, by being too artful, forfeit the re- 


putation of probity. Some, by being too 
open, are accounted to fail in prudence. 


Others, by being fickle and changeable, 
are n by all. —— The caſe com- 


monly 
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monly is, that men ſeek to aſcribe their E 1 M. 


Jiſappointments to any cauſe, rather than 
to their own miſconduct; and when they 
can deviſe no other cauſe, they lay them 
to the charge of Providence. Their folly 
leads them into vices; their vices into 
misfortunes; and in their misfortunes 
they fret again} the Lord. They are 
doubly unjuſt towards God. In their pro- 
ſperity, they are apt to aſcribe their ſue- 


ceſs to their own diligence, rather than to 


God's bleſſing; and in their adverſity, 
they impute their diſtreſſes to his provi- 
dence, not to their own miſbehaviour. 
Whereas, the truth is the very reverſe of 


this. Every good and every perfect giſt 
cometh from above ; and of evil and miſe- 


ry, man is the author to himſelf. 
When from the condition of indivi- 


duals, we look abroad to the public ſtate 


of the world, we meet with more proofs 
of the truth of this aſſertion. We ſee 
great ſocieties of men torn in pieces by 
inteſtine diſſenſions, tumults, and civil 
commotions. We ſee mighty armies go- 

ing 
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- SERM. ing forth, in formidable array, againſt 
each other, to cover the earth with blood, 


: 


and to fill the air with the cries of widows 
and orphans. Sad evils theſe are, to 
which this miſerable world is expoſed. 

— But are theſe evils, I beſeech you, 
to be imputed tv God? Was it he who 
ſent forth ſlaughtering armies into the 
field, or who filled the peaceful city with 
maſſacres and blood? Are theſe miſeries 
any other, than the bitter fruit of mens 
violent and diſorderly paſſions? Are they 
not clearly to be traced to the ambition 
and vices of princes, to the quarrels of 
the great, and to the turbulence of the 
people? Let us lay them entirely out 


of the account, in thinking of Providence; 
and let us think only of the fool:/þneſs of 


men. Did man controul his paſſions, and 
form his conduct according to the dic- 
tates of wiſdom, humanity and virtue, 


the earth would no longer be deſolated 


by cruelty; and human ſocieties would 


live in order, harmony and peace. In 


thoſe ſcenes of miſchief and violence 
| which 
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which fill the world, let man behold, with 8 ERM. 
ſhame, the picture of his vices, his igno- ER | 
rance, and folly. Let him be humbled 
by the mortifying view of his own per- 
verſeneſi; bur let not hit heart fret againſt 
the Lord. From the external condition, 


let us proceed, 


II. To conſider the internal ſtate of 
man. It is certain that much diſquiet 
and miſery may be found there, although 
his outward condition appear undiſturb- 
ed, and eaſy. As far as this inward diſ- 
quietude ariſes from the ſtings of con- 
ſcience, and the horrors of guilt, there 
can be no doubt of its being ſelf- created 
miſery; which it is altogether impoſſible 
to impute to Heaven. But even, when 
great crimes, and deep remorſe, are not 
the occaſions of torment, how often is 
poiſon infuſed into the moſt flouriſhing 
conditions of fortune, by the follies and 
the paſſions of the proſperous? We ſee 
them peeviſh and reſtleſs ; corrupted with 
luxury, and enervated by eaſe; impatient 

| of 
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SER: of the ſmalleſt diſappointment ; oppreſſed fl 
wy with low ſpirits, and complaining of eve- 11 
ry thing around them. How many Ha- th 
mans,  tHazaels, and Herods, are there in tl 
the world, who, from what they ſuffer th 
within, paſs their days in more vexation th 
and miſery, than they who undergo the ve 
hardſhips of poverty? Dare ſuch men, in ar 
their moſt diſcontented moments, charge 
the providence of Heaven with miſeries 
of their own procuring ? Providence had 
put into their hands the faireſt opportu- 
nity. of paſſing their life with comfort. 
But they themſelves blaſted every com- 
fort that was offered; and verified the 
prediction, that the 1 'y of uy 0 5 
Agro them *, _}. 

As it is man's own ** ; ome which 
ruins his proſperity, we muſt not omit to 
remark, that it is the ſame cauſe which 

_ aggravates and embitters his adverſity. 
That you ſuffer from the external | af- 
*, flitions 
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flictions of the world, may often be ow- SERM. 
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ing to God's appointment; but when, in 


the midſt of theſe, you alſo ſuffer from 
the diſorders of your mind and paſſions, 
this is owing to yourſelves; and they are 


thoſe inward diſorders which add the ſe- 


vereſt ſting to external afflictions. Many 
are the reſources of a good and a wiſe man, 
under all the diſaſters of life, In the midſt 
of them, it is always in his power to en- 
Joy peace of mind, and hope in God. He 
may ſuffer ; but under ſuftering he will 
not ſink, as long as all is ſound within. 
But when che ſpirit has been wounded by 
guilt and folly, its wounds open, and bleed 
afreſh, upon every blow that is received 


from the world, The mind becomes 


ſenſible and ſore to the ſlighteſt injuries of 
fortune; and a ſmall reverſe is felt as an 


inſupportable calamity. | 
On the whole; the farther you amen into 


human life, and the more you obſerve the 


e and the conduRt of men, you will 
be the more convinced of this great truth, 
that of the diſtreſſes which abound in the 


world, 
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SERM. world, we are the chief authors. Among 
ww the multitudes who are, at this day, bewail- 
ing their condition and lot, it will be found 
d to hold of far the greater part, that they 
| are reaping the fruit of their own doings ; 
their iniquities are reproving them, and their 
backſlidings correfling them. Unattainable 
objects fooliſhly purſued, intemperate paſ- 
ſions nouriſhed, vicious pleaſures and de- 
fires indulged, God and God's holy laws for- 
gotten; theſe, theſe are the great ſcourges 
of the world; the great cauſes of the life 
of man being ſo embroiled and unhappy. 
God hath ordained our ſtate on earth to 
be a mixed and imperfect ſtate. We have 
ourſelves to blame for its becoming an in- 
ſupportable one. If it bring forth nothing 
to us but vexation and vanity, we have 
ſown the ſeeds: of that vanity and vexa- 
tion; and as we have ſown, we muſt reap. 
I now proceed to make improvement of 
thoſe truths which we have been conſider- 
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Is the firfl place, let us be taught, to 
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ſeries. It may ſometimes aſſume the gent- 
ler names of folly, irregularity, or levity; 
but under whatever form it appears, it 
always imports a deviation from that ſa- 
cred law which ought to regulate our 
conduct. It is ſtill: the root that beareth 
gall and wormwood * ; and in exact pro- 
portion to the quantity of this poiſonous 
weed, which we ourfelves. have infuſed in- 
to our cup, we mult expect to drink the 
waters of bitterneſs, If the fool/bneſs of 
man did not © pervert his ways; his heart 
would have no occaſion to fret" againſt the 
Lord. He would enjoy competent ſatiſ- 


faction in every ſituation of life; and un- 


der its unavoidable evils, would derive 
conſolation from religion and virtue. 


Indeed, of every evil which we now en-+ 


dure, of thoſe evils which we look upon 
to be the appointment of providence, as 


well as of others, ſin is ultimately the 


cauſe; as it was man's revolt from God, 
Vol. IV. IOC which 


1 Deut. xxix. 19. 


% 


look upon fin as the ſource of all our mis SB RM. 
1 
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RM. which gave riſe Ay to thoſe evils, 
and which rendered the chaſtiſements we 
undergo, in this ſtate of diſcipline, neceſſa- 
ry, even for the /ons of GO - But at 


preſent, we confine our obſervation to 
thoſe miſeries of which men are the im- 
mediate procurers to themſelves; and 
from them alone, we find ſufficient 
reaſon to conſider fin as the capital foe 


to man; as the great troubler and diſ- 
turber of his life. To Providence, then, 


let us look up with reverence. On ſin let 
our indignation be vented; and, what is 


of more conſequence, againſt ſin and all 


its approaches, let our utmoſt caution be 
employed. As we proceed through the 
different paths of life, let us accuſtom our- 


ſelves to beware of ſin, as the hidden 
ſhake lurking among the graſs, from 


whoſe fatal touch we muſt fly in haſte, 
if we would not experience its ſting. 
Too many have no juſt apprehenſions of 
this danger. Fools, ſaid the wiſe man, 


male a mock at fin. . A fool indeed he muft 


be, who dares to think lightly of it. He 
. not e the depravity of his heart, 
but, 


v, 
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but, what perhaps he will be more aſham- SERM. 


ed to be charged with, he ſhows his ig- [SS 


norance of the world. He ſhows that he 


knows not, he underſtands -not, even his 
worldly intereſt, nor the intereſt and Rog 
pineſs of Truman ſociety. 


Id the /econd place, let us learn from 
what has been ſet forth, one of the moſt 
awful and important of all truths, the re- 
ality of a divine government exerciſed o- 
ver the world. Blind muſt that man, be 
who diſcerns not the moſt ſtriking marks 
of it, in the doctrine which has been un- 
der our review. If there be a ſceptic, who 
contends, that unreſtrained liberty in the 
gratification of deſire is given to man; 


that in the ſight of his Creator, all actions 
are equal; and that no rule of moral con- 
duct hath been preſcribed, or by any pe- 
nalty enforced; in order to confute ſuch 


a man, we have not recourſe to reaſon- 
ings, but ſimply appeal to plain and ob- 
vious facts. We bid him look only to 
the life of man; and take notice how e- 


very vice, is by the conſtitution of things, 
'U 2 connected 
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connected with miſery. We bid him 
trace the hiſtory of any one, with whoſe 


conduct he had particular occaſion to be 
acquainted; and obſerve, whether the chief 


misfortunes which purſued him were not 
brought upon him by his own miſbeha- 
viour. We bid him remark in the hiſto- 
ry of nations, whether public virtue has 
not always exalted them; and whether 
licentiouſneſs and crimes have not paved 


the way for their -ruin. Theſe are teſti- 


monies to the truth of religion, which can- 


not by any ſophiſtry be evaded. This 


is a yoice, which ſpeaks its warnings loud 
and ſtrong to every heart. 

The ſyſtem upon which the divine go- 
vernment at preſent proceeds, plainly is, 
that mens own wickedne/s ſhould be ap- 
pointed to correct them; that ſinners 


ſhould be fnared in the work of their hands, 
and ſunk in the pit which themſelves had 


digged; that the backſlider in heart ſhould 
be filled with his n ways, Of all the 
plans which could have been deviſed for 


the government of the world, this ap- 


proves 


being chargeable on themſelves. 


proves itſelf to reaſon, as the wiſeſt and 3 RM. 
moſt worthy of God; ſo to frame the 


conſtitution of things, that the divine laws 
ſhould in a manner execute themſelves, 
and carry their ſanctions in their own bo- 
ſom. When the vices of men require pu- 
niſhment to be inflited, the Almighty is 
at no loſs for miniſters of juſtice. A 


thouſand inſtruments of vengeance are at 


his command; innumerable arrows are 


always in his quiver. But ſuch is the 


profound wiſdom of his plan, that no pe- 
culiar interpoſals of power 'are requiſite, 
He has no occaſion to ſtep from his throne, 
and to interrupt the order of nature, 
With that Majeſty and ſolemnity which 
befits omnipotence, He pronounces, Eph- 


raim is joined to his idols; let him alone“; 


He leaves tranſgreſſors to their own guilt, 
and puniſhment follows of courſe. Their 
fins do the work of juſtice, They lift the 
ſcourge; and with every ſtroke which 


U 3 . they 
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SERM. they inflict on the criminal, they mix this 


XIV. 


- 


ſevere admonition, that as he is only reap- 
ing the fruit of his own actions, he de- 
ſerves all that he ſuffers. From what 


has been ſaid, I might take occaſion, 


In the third place, to ſhow the injuſtice 
of our charging Providence with a pro- 
miſcuous and unequal diſtribution of its 


favours, among the good and the bad. 


That unequal diſtribution takes place in 


appearance only, not in reality. The 
whale conduct of Providence ſufficiently 


marks, which of thoſe claſſes of men it 


bleſſes and protects. The proſperity of 


ſinners is no more than a deceitful ſhow. 
The great materials of happineſs are pro- 
vided for the virtuous} and evil never 
fails to purſue the wicked. . 1 ſhall cloſe the 
diſcourſe with obſerving, 


In the fourth and laſt place, the neceſſi- 
ty which plainly ariſes from our preſent 
condition, of looking up to God for direc- 
tion and aid, in the conduct of life, The 


reſult 


being chargeable on themſelves. 


reſult of the whole doctrine I have now SERM. 


delivered 1s, that man's happineſs or miſe- 
ry is, in a great meaſure, put into his own 

hands. In vain he complains of Provi- 
dence. If his heart fret againft the Lord, it 
is only becauſe his foolifhne/s hath perverted 


hie way : for on himſelf, and his own be- 


haviour, it depends, to be free of theſe mi- 
ſeries which harraſs the wicked. But a- 


las! when we ſay, that this depends upon 
man, on what uncertain ground do we 


place his ſecurity? Is man, when left to 


himſelf, equal to this high truſt that is re- 


poſed in him, this important charge that 
is committed to him, of attaining happi- 
neſs, by wiſe and irreproachable conduct: 
Inconſtant as he is in virtue, variable in 
his reſolutions, foft and yielding in his 
nature to a thouſand temptations ; how 
ſhall he guide himſelf through ſuch flip- 
pery and dangerous paths as thoſe of hu- 


man life; where many hidden precipices 


ſurround him; many falſe lights lead him 
' aſtray; and where the conſequence of eve- 


ry "ns he takes may be deſtruction and 
I'M 4 tuin? 
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ruin?—Thankful let us be to heaven, 
that in this fituation, a merciful guide 
ſtretches out his hand to aid us; that a 
celeſtial light ſhines upon us from above ; 
that a divine Spirit is promiſed to illumi- 
nate and ſtrengthen us. Let us humbly re- 
queſt of Heaven, that this Spirit of the Al, 
mighty may ever be our guide; never pre- 

ſumptuouſly truſting in our own wiſdom ; 
but liſteningattentively to the voice of God; 
and in all our ways acknowledging Him wha 
only can direct our fleps Upon the whole, 
let us hold faſt the perſuaſion of theſe 
fundamental truths ;—that in all his diſ- 
penſations, God is juſt and good; that the 
cauſe of all the troubles we ſuffer is in 
ourſelves, not in him; that virtue is the 
ſureſt guide to a happy life; that he who 
forſakes this guide, enters upon the path 
of death; but that he who walketh up- 
' rightly, walketh ſurely; and that he who 

keepeth the commandment, 9 85 his own 
_—_ 
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On INTEGRITY as the Gulpꝝ of Lies, 


PROVERBS Xi. 3. 


The integrity of the upright [hall guide. 


them,— 


IGHTEOUSNESS and fin are, in this 
book of Proverbs, frequently con- 
traſted with each other, and the ad vanta- 
ges of the former diſplayed. The righ- 
teous man is ſhown to be more excellent 
than his neighbour, as the ways in which he 
walks are ways of pleaſantneſt, while the 
way of tranſgreſſors is hard, Honour is re- 
Fefe as attending the one, while 
Ke 
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"BE; RM ſhame is the portion of the other. The 
path of the one leads to life; that of the 


other to deſtruction. In the text, an ad- 
vantage of righteouſneſs is ſpecified, 
which is not commonly attended to, and 
which ſome will not readily allow that it 
poſſeſſes. We are told by the wiſe man, 
that it affords light and direction to con- 
duct, and will prove our beſt guide 
through all the intricacies of life. The 
integrity of the upright ſhall guide tbem; or, 
as it is added, to the ſame purpoſe, in a fol- 
lowing verſe, the righteouſneſs of the perfect 
ſhall direct bis way. There are many who 
will admit, that integrity is an amiable qua- 
lity ; that it is entitled to much reſpect, and 
in moſt caſes ought to influence our beha- 
viour; who nevertheleſs are unwilling to 
allow it the chief place in the direction of 
their worldly conduct. They hold, that 
a. certain artful ſagacity, founded upon 
knowledge of the world, is the beſt con- 


ductor of every one, who would be a ſuc- 


ceſsful adventurer in life; and that a ſtrict 


attention to integrity, as his only guide, 
would 


the Guide of Life. 
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would often lead him into danger and diſ- SERM, 


treſs. In oppoſition to tenets of this 
kind, I now purpoſe to ſhow, that amidſt 
all perplexities and dangers, there is no 
guide we can chuſe ſo ſafe, and ſo ſucceſs- 
ful on the whole, as the integrity of an 
upright mind; and that upon every try- 
ing occaſion, principles of probity and ho- 
nour will conduct a good man through 
life with more advantage, than if he were 
to act upon the moſt refined ſyſtem of 
wordly wiſdom. 


Ir will not take much time to delineate 
the character of the man of integrity, as 
by its nature it is a plain one, and eaſily 
underſtood. He is one, who makes it his 


conſtant rule to follow the road of duty, 
according as the word of God, and the 


voice of his conſcience, point it out to him. 
He is not guided merely by affections, 
which may ſometimes give the colour of 
virtue to a looſe and unſtable character. 
The upright man is guided by a fixed 
principle of mind, which determines him 
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 SERM. to eſteem nothing but what is honour- 


XV. 
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able; and to abhor whatever is baſe and 


_ unworthy, in moral conduct. Hence you 


find him ever the ſame; at all times, the 


truſty friend, the affectionate relation, the 
_ conſcientious man of buſineſs, the pious 


worſhipper, the public ſpirited citizen, 
He aſſumes no borrowed appearance. He 
ſeeks no maſk to cover him; for he acts 
no ſtudied part; but he is in truth what 
he appears to be, full of truth, candour, 


and humanity. In all his purſuits, he 


knows no path but the fair and direct 


one; and would much rather fail of ſuc- 
ceſs, than attain it by reproachful means. 


He never ſhows you a ſmiling counte- 
nance, while he meditates evil againſt 
you in his heart. He never praifes you 


among your friends ; and then joins in 


traducing you among your enemies; You 


will never find one part of his character 


at variance with another. In his man- 


ners, he is ſimple and unaffected; in all his 


proceedings, open and confiſtent,—Such is 
the man of integrity ſpoken of in the 
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text- Let us now proceed to ſhow, in what 8E * 


manner, and with what effect, integrity 
ſerves for the guide of his life, 


EverRY one, who has 8 to make 
any progreſs in the world, will be ſenſible, 
that to conduct himſelf in human affairs 
with wiſdom and propriety, is often a mat- 
ter of no ſmall difficulty, Amidſt that 
variety of characters, of jarring diſpoſi- 
tions, and of interfering intereſts, which 
take place. among thoſe with whom we 
have intercourſe, we are frequently at a 
ſtand, as to the part moſt prudent for us 
to chuſe. Ignorant of what is paſſing 
in the breaſts of thoſe around us, we can 
form no more than doubtful conjectures 
concerning the events that are likely ta 
happen. They may take ſome turn alto- 
gether different from the courſe in which. 
we had imagined they were to; run, and 
according to which we had formed our 
plans. The ſlighteſt incident often ſhoots 
out into important conſequences, of which 
we were not aware. The labyrinth be- 

comes 
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8ERM comes ſo intricate, that the moſt ſagacious 


can Iay hold on no clue to guide him 
through it: He finds himſelf embarraſſed, 
and at a loſs how to at.—In public and 
in private life, in managing our own con- 


cerns, and in directing thoſe of others, 


the doubt ſtarted by the Wiſe man fre- 
quently occurs; Who knoweth what it 


Food for man in this life? While thus fa- 
tigued with conjecture, we remain per- 


plexed and undetermined in our choice; 
we are at the ſame time pulled to diffe- 
rent ſides, by the various emotions which 


belong to our nature. On one hand, plea- 


ſure allures us to what is agreeable; on 
the other, intereſt weighs us down to- 


wards what ſeems gainful. Honour at- 


tracts us towards what is ſplendid; and 


indolence inclines us to what is eaſy. In 
the conſultations which we hold with our 


own mind, concerning our conduct, how 
often are we thus divided within ourſelves; 


puzzled by the uncertainty of future e- 


vents, and diſtracted by the conteſt. or 


different inclinations ? 
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It is in ſuch ſituations as theſe, that the SERM. 


principle of integrity interpoſes to give 
light and direction. While worldly men 
fluctuate in the midſt of thoſe perplexi- 
ties which I have deſcribed, the virtuous 
man has one Oracle, to which he reſorts in 
every dubious cafe, and whoſe deciſions 
he holds to be infallible : He conſults his 
conſcience. He liſtens to the voice of 
God. Were it only on a few occaſions 
that this Oracle could be confulted, its 
value would be leſs. But it is a miſtake 


to imagine, that its Reſponſes are ſeldom 
given. Hardly is there any material tranſ- 


action whatever in human life, any im- 


portant queſtion, that holds us in ſuſpence 


as to practice, but the difference between 


right and wrong will ſhow itſelf; and the 


principle of integrity will, if we liſten to 
it impartially, give a clear deciſion. 
Whenever the mind is divided within it- 
felf, conſcience is ſeldom or never neutral. 


There is always one fide or other to which 


it leans. There is always one ſcale of the 


XV. 
Wn 


balance, into which it throws the weight 


of 


- — 
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8 * * ſome virtue; or ſome praiſe; of ſome- 
Wi thing that is juſt and true, lovely, honeſt, and 

of good report. Theſe are the forms, which 

riſe to the obſervation of the upright 

man. By others they may be unſeen, or 

overlooked ; but in his eye, the luſtre of 

virtue outſhines all other brightneſs. 

Wherever this pole ſtar directs him, he 

ſteadily holds his courſe Let the if- 

ſue of that courſe be ever ſo uncertain; 

let his friends differ from him in opi- 

| nion; let his enemies clamour ; he is not 

| moved; his purpoſe is fixed. He aſks 

* but one queſtion of his heart, what is the 

Iz moſt worthy and honourable part; what 

* is the part moſt becoming the ſtation 

which he poſſeſſes, the character which 

he wiſhes to bear, the expectations which 

good men entertain of him? Being once 

decided as to this, he heſitates no more. 

He ſhuts his ears againſt every ſolicita- 

tion. He purſues the direct line of inte- 

grity, without turning either to the right 

Hand or to the left, © It is the Lord who 

* calleth. Him I follow. Let him or- 

| : * der 
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der what ſeemeth good in his fight.” SERM. 
Ait is in this manner that the integrity 93 


of the upright acts as their guide, 


But as, upon a ſuperficial view, it may 
appear hazardous to place ourſelves. en- 
tirely under ſuch a guide, let us now pro- 
ceed to conſider what can be ſaid in de- 
fence of this plan of conduct, and what 
advantages ſerve to recommend it. 

In the firft place, I affirm, that the guid- 
ance of integrity is the ſafeſt under which 
we can be placed; that the road in which 
it leads us is, upon the whole, the freeſt 
from dangers. Perfect immunity from 
danger is not to be expected in this life. 
We can chuſe no path, in which we may 
not meet with diſappointments and miſ- 
fortunes. Our life, at the beſt, is a pil- 
grimage, and perils ſurround it. Againſt 
theſe perils, the men of the world imagine 
that craft and dexterity furniſh the beſt 
defence; and if, in any inſtance, they o- 
ver-reach the upright, they conlider it as 
a manifeſt deciſion in favour of their 

Vor. IV. X plan. 
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F< - SERM. plan. But inſtead of reſting on a few 
Ws inſtances, let us take an extenſive ſurvey 


of the courſe of human affairs. Let us 
enquire who the perſons are that, in all 
the different lines of life, have gone 
through the world with moſt ſucceſs ; 
and we ſhall find, that the men of probity 


-and honour form by far the moſt con- 
ſiderable part of the liſt; we ſhall find 


that men of plain underſtanding, acting 


upon fair and direct views, have much 
' oftener proſpered, than men of the deep- 


eſt policy, who were devoid of principle. 
How few are the inſtances of perſons who 


by fidelity, worth, and ſtedfaſt adherence 
to their duty, have either loſt their for- 
tunes, or incurred general diſpleaſure, in 


times when human affairs were proceed- 


ing in their ordinary train? But how nu- 


merous and frequent are the examples of 


"thoſe whoſe proſpects have been blaſted, 


whoſe circumſtances have been ruined, 
and their names ſunk into contempt by 


vice and diſhoneſty? 


The man of the world aims at higher 
| 3 | things, 
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things, and more rapid ſucceſs, than the SER RM. 
man of moderation and virtue. But, at GIS 


the ſame time, he incurs greater riſques 
and dangers. No calculation of proba- 
bilities can enſure ſafety to him who is 
acting a deceitful part. Amidſt the un- 
foreſeen viciſſitudes of the world, he has 
to dread, not only diſappointment to his 


plans, but the miſeries alſo which detect- 


ed fallacies may bring on his head. He 
walks on the edge of precipices, where a 
ſingle falſe ſtep may be fatal. He fol- 
lows a wandering light, which, if it fail 
of guiding him by a ſhort path to the Pa- 


lace of ambition, lands him in the pit, or 


the lake. Whereas he who follows the 
guidance of integrity, walks in the high 
road on which the light of the ſun ſhines, 
He ſees before him the Habitation of peace 


to which his ſteps are directed; and if he 
be longer of arriving at it, he is ſure of 
neither wandering far aſtray, nor of meet- 
ing on his road with any forms of unu- 


ſual terror, Let it be always remem- 
* that the principle of integrity which 
X 2 directs 
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SERM. directs a good man, is far from excluding 
=, prudence in the conduct of life. It im- 


'a man of too much art to be truſted, I ap- 


plies no improvident or thoughtleſs ſim- 


plicity. On the contrary, it is cloſely 
connected with true wiſdom. A man of 
enlarged capacity, and extenſive views, is 


- always upright. Craft is merely the ſup- 


plement of inferior abilities. It charac- 


terizes a narrow comprehenſion, and a 
little mind.—As the path of integrity is 


on the whole the ſafeſt path of con- 


duct; fo, 


A the ſecond place, it is unqueſtionably 


the moſt honourable. Integrity is the 


foundation of all that is high in character 
among mankind. Other qualities may add 
to its ſplendor; but if this eſſential requiſite 


be wanting, all their luſtre fades. Were ! 
drawing the character of one who claimed 


the admiration of the world; and after J 
had aſcribed to him eloquence, valour, 


and every endowment that is moſt ſhin- 


ing and captivating, did I add, that he was 


peal 
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peal to every one, whether, by this ſingle $ERM. 


ſtroke, the whole character would not be 
ſunk and degraded ? An intereſted and 
crafty man may perhaps rite into influ. 
ence and high ſtation; he may be a rich 
and a powerful, but will never be a great, 
man. He may be feared, and externally 
honoured and courted ; but in the ſecret 
thoughts of men he finds no reſpect. 
We all feel, that magnanimous ſentiments 
cannot dwell in the ſame breaſt with ſel- 
fiſhneſs and deceit. 

He who reſts upon an internal principle 
of virtue and honour, will act with a dig- 
nity and a boldneſs, of which they are in- 
capable who are wholly guided by intereſt, 
He is above thoſe timid ſuſpicions, and 
cautious reſtraints, which fetter and em- 
barraſs their conduct. That firmneſs 
which the conſciouſneſs of rectitude in- 
ſpires, gives vigour and force to his exer- 
tions on every great occaſion. It adds dou- 
ble weight to all the abilities of which he is 


poſſeſt. It even ſupplies the place of thoſe 
abilities in which he is defective. They 


X 3 who 
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$ERM. who oppoſe him are obliged to honour him. 
They look up to him with a ſecret awe, as 


to one who moves above them in a ſuperior 
ſphere ; regardleſs of their good or ill opi- 


nion, of their promiſes or their threaten- 


ings ; like one of thoſe celeſtial luminaries 
which holds its courſe through its orbit, 
without being affected by any commo- 
tions among the elements below. Such a 


man is truſted, and relied upon, as well as 
eſteemed, becauſe all know where to find 


him, and upon what ſyſtem he acts. He 
attaches friends and followers to. himſelf, 
witiout courting them; and though his 
progreſs towards fame ſhould be flow, 
and interrupted at firſt by crooked arts, 


it is _ nevertheleſs certain and ſure, The 


public may be miſled for a while, in judg- 
ing of real merit; but it is ſeldom unjuſt 
at the laſt. As perſons continue to come 
forward to view, and to act their part in 
trying circumſtances, their characters are 
at length fully aſcertained; and, almoſt 
always, rated as they deſerve. How cor- 
rupt ſoever the world may be, they can- 
. 3 | not 
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not with-hold approbation from him, 8 ERM. 
whoſe conduct is marked by uniform 


integrity and honour, Enemies he will 
have; but the public favours him; the 
multitude of men wiſh him ſucceſs; and 
deſtine him, in their thoughts, to every ſtep 


of his preferment, before he arrives at it. 


* 


In the third place, the plan of conduct, 


on which the man of integrity proceeds 
is the moſt comfortable; that is, attended 


with the greateſt ſatisfaction in a man's 


own mind. Amidſt the various and per- 
plexing events of life, it is of ſingular ad- 


vantage to be kept free from doubt, as to 


the part moſt proper to be choſen. He 
who conſults nothing but 'worldly inte- 
reſt muſt, upon every turn of fortune, un- 
dergo much painful ſuſpence. He is o- 


bliged to liſten with anxious ear to every 


whiſper of report; and upon every new 


aſpect which the face of affairs aſſumes, 
muſt ſtudy how to place himſelf in a new 


poſture of defence. But the man of prin- 


ciple is a ſtranger to theſe inward trou- 
R 4 les. 
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OE RM. bles. His time is not loſt; nor his tem- 


I. per fretted by long and anxious conſulta- 


tions. One light always ſhines upon him 
from above. One path, the path of inte- 
grity, always opens clear and diſtinct to 
his view.— But this is not his only advan- 
tage, to be freed from embaraſſments, by 
having placed himſelf under the charge of 


one conſtant guide. He is alſo rewarded 


with the ſenſe of having choſen his guide 


well and wiſely. He is delivered from all 


inward upbraidings, from all miſgivings 
of mind, from all alarms founded on the 
dread of diſcovery and diſgrace. A good 
conſcience enables him to look back on 
the part which he has aQed with ſatis- 
faction; and to look forward to the iſſue 
which it may bring, without concern. It 


is in the caſe of one iſſue only, that the 


man who acts from worldly intereſt can 
enjoy ſatis faction; that is, when his de- 
ſigns have ſucceeded according to his with. 
But it is the felicity of the man, who acts 
under the direction of integrity, that in 
every iſſue, he has ſomething to comfort 

1 | him. 
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him. Though ſucceſs has failed him, the SE RM, 


conſolation remains of having done his _= 


duty, and ſtudied to approve himſelf to 
God, 

This reference * all his actions to di- 
vine approbation, furniſhes another ſource 
of ſatisfaction and peace. He looks up, 
with pleaſing hope, to a Protector in the 
heavens, who loveth righteouſneſs, and whoſe 
countenance beholdeth the upright, The man 
of worldly wiſdom is conſcious of having 


no title to the favour of that high admini- 


ſtration which rules the univerſe. By 
quitting the path of righteouſneſs, he has 
left that ſtraight road, in which God had 
appointed. him to walk. He has taken the 
direction of his way to himſelf ; and cho- 
ſen to be his own guide and malter. To 
his own abilities, therefore, ſuch as they 
are, he muſt truſt; and is become wholly 
reſponſible for the iſſue of his conduct. 


But the man of virtue hath committed his 


way do ibe Lord. He follows the divine 
ſignal. He co- operates with the divine 
purpoſe. The power which ſways the u- 
| niverſe 
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SERM. niverſe is engaged on his fide, By natu- 
* 1p ral conſequence, he has ground to expeR, 


that any ſeeming diſappointments which 
he may now incur, ſhall be over-ruled at 
the end to ſome ſalutary effect. Hence, 
that peace of God keeping the heart, to which 
worldly men are ſtrangers. Hence a de- 

gree of firmneſs and reſolution in conduct, 


which it is impoſſible for them to een 
| Eſpecially when we add, 


I the /ourth and laſt TEM that he who 
thus purſues a courſe of integrity, has al- 
ways in his view the proſpect of immor- 
tal rewards. That ſurely is the wiſeſt di- 
rection of conduct, which is moſt amply 
recompenſed at laſt. But what recom- 
pence can worldly wiſdom beſtow, com- 
parable to what is promiſed by the goſ- 
pel to them who, by patient continuance in 
avell doing, look for glory, honour, and immor- 


| tality ?—Therecompence indeed is diſtant; 


but the hope of it is preſent ; and hope is 
one of the moſt powerful principles of hu- 
man action. Let a man be firm in the 

belief 
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belief that he is acting under the im- SERM. 
mediate protection of Heaven, and that Ly 
through all eternity he ſhall be rewarded 

for what he now performs; and, as far 

as this belief is prevalent, his conduct will 

be ſteady and determined. Wherever re- 
ligion directs him to hold his courſe, he 

will advance with intrepidity. He will 
ſubmit to reſtraints without reluQance. 

He will meet dangers without fear. To 

every motive which reaſon ſuggeſts in fa» 

vour of virtue, the hope of life eternal 

adds ſupernatural ſtrength.—Accordingly, 

in the behaviour of many holy men, un- 

der the moſt trying circumitances of dif- 

treſs, we behold this effect eminently. ex- 
emplified. It appears, with much luſtre, , 

in the ſpirited and magnanimous ſenti= 
ments of the Apoſtle Paul, when he had 

the proſpect of death before him. Behold 

I go bound in the Spirit to Jeruſalem, not 
knowing the things that ſhall beſal me there, 

aue tbat the Holy Ghoft witneſſeth that 1 
bonds and afflictians abide me. But none of 4 
theſe things move me; neither count I my 


life 
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SERM- life dear unto my/eif, fo that I may finiſh my 
XV conrſe with joy. am now ready to 
be offered, and the time of my departure 1s 
at hand, I have fought a good fight ; 1 
have fimſhed my courſe; I have kept the 
faith. © Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteouſneſs, which the Lord, the 


nghtcous Judge, ſhall give me at that day f. 


'Tnvus I have endeavoured to ſhow in 
what manner the integrity of the upright 
guides them; and what the advantages 

are of placing ourſelves under its guid- 
ance, If it be the line of ſafety, or the 
line of honour, which we chuſe to pur- 
ſue; if we conſult our preſent comfort, 
or look forward to future rewards ; 1n all 
theſe reſpects, the courſe which integrity 
points out is by far the moſt eligible. 

It is a great recommendation of the guid- 

ance offered to us by integrity, that it is 
- eafily underſtood: by all men. Plans of 
i worldly 


Acts xx. 22. 2 Timothy iv. 6. 
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worldly policy are deep and intricate; 8 ERM 
and experience ſhows how often the a- LA 
bleſt perfons are miſtaken in the meafures 
which they adopt for carrying them on. 
But when men's intentions are fair and 
upright, 1t will be found, that a moderate 
ſhare of underſtanding and attention is 
all that is requiſite, for conducting them- 
ſelves with ſafety and propriety. Provi- 
dence never intended, that the art of liv- 
ing happily in this world ſhould depend 
on that deep penetration, that acute ſaga⸗ 
city, and thoſe refinements of thought, 
which few polleſs. It has dealt more 
graciouſly with us; and made happineſs 
to depend on uprightnefs of intention, 
much more than on extent of capacity. 
For the moſt part, the firſt ſentiment 
which ſtrikes a good man, concerning 
what he ought, or ought not to do, is the 
ſoundeſt, and ſuggeſts the beſt and wiſeſt 
counſel. When he hefitates, and begins 
to deliberate how far his duty, or his ho- 
nour, can be reconciled to what ſeems his 
intereſt, he is on the point of deviating 
into 
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At the fame 
time, it is of great conſequence, that he 
who ſeeks to ſurrender his conduct to the 
direction of integrity, ſhould be well ap- 
prized of what true integrity requires. 
Let him guard againſt burdening conſci- 
ence unneceſſarily; leſt a ſuperſtitious re- 


gard to trifles lead him to relax in mat- 


ters of higher obligation. Let him avoid 
minute ſcrupuloſity, on the one hand. 


Let him keep at a diſtance from looſe ca- 
ſuiſtry, on the other. But when he is ſa- 


tisfied that his conſcience has been well 
informed, let him, without wavering, ad- 
here to its dictates in the whole of his 
conduct. This will prove the trueſt wiſ- 
dom both for this world and the next. 


For he who walketh uprightly walketh ſure- 


ly. The path of the juſt is as the ſhining 
light: And it ſhall pine more and more unto 
the perfect day. 
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On SuBM1ss10N to the Divinz WILL. 


Jos ii. 10. 


Shall we receive good at the hand of 
God, and ſhall we not recerve evil ? 


E W ſubjects of religious exhorta- SERM- 


tion are of more general concern 
than thoſe which reſpe&t the diſtreſ- 
ſes incident to human life. For no ſo- 
ciety, no family, no perſon, can ex- 
pet to be long exempted from them; 
and when we ſpeak of the proſperous, 
we can only mean thoſe who are more 
| rarely 
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x. RIC. rarely ſubject to them than others. Now, 


under thoſe diſtreſſes, religion performs 
two offices: It teaches us how we ought 
to bear them; and it aſſiſts us in thus 
bearing them. Materials for both are 
found in the words of the text, which 
contain a ſentiment ſo natural and juſt, 
as to carry conviction to every reaſonable 
mind. They were the words of Job, at 
a time when, to his other calamities, this 
domeſtie affliction was added, that one, 


who ought to have aſſuaged and ſoothed 


his ſorrows, provoked his indignation by 
an impious ſpeech. Thou ſpeateft, Job re- 


plies, ar one of the fooliſh women ſpeaketh : 


What? ſhall we receive good at the hand 


of God, and ſhall we not receive evil? 
Three inſtructions naturally ariſe from the 
text: Firſt, That this life is a mixed ſtate 


of good and evil: Secondly, That both 


the goods and the evils in it proceed from 


God: And, thirdly, That there are juſt 


reaſons for our receiving with patience 
the evils of life, from the ſame hand 


which beſtows its * 


I. T mls 
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1. Tuts life is a mixed ſtate of good SERA 


and evil. This is a matter of fact, which 
will be denied by noue, and on which it 
is not neceſſary. to 'beſtow much illuſtra- 


tion. It is evident to the ſlighteſt inſpec- + 


tion, that nothing here is unallayed and 
pure. Every man's ſtate is checquered 


with alternate griefs and joys, diſappoint- 


meat and ſucceſs; + No condition is alto- 


gether ſtable. No life preſerves always 


the ſame tenor. The viciſſitudes of the 
world ſometimes bring forward the af- 


flicted into more comfortable circùmſtan - 


ces and often trouble the joy of the pro- 


ſperous. This is the train in which hu - 


man affairs have ever been found to pro- 
ceed; and in n we _ _ them 
2 go on. —— 
But though ab — — n 
ted in ſpeculation, and often confeſſed in 
diſcourſe, the misfortune is; that few think 


of applying it to their own caſer The 


bulk of mankind diſcover as much conſi- 


dende in proſperity; and as much impa- 


tience under the leaſt" teverſe, as if Pro- 
Var. IV. Y vidence 
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3 vidence had firſt given them aſſurance 
wy that their proſperity was never to change, 


and afterwards had cheated their hopes. 
Whereas, what reaſon ought to teach us, 
is, to adjuſt our mind to the mixed ſtate 


in which we find ourſelves placed; never 


to preſume, never to deſpair ; to be thank- 
ful for the goods which at preſent we en- 
Joy, and to expect the evils that may ſuc- 
ceed. Thou haſt been admitted to partake 
of the feaſt of life. Its good things are 
diſtributed, in various portions, among the 
gueſts. Thou haſt had thine allotted 


ſhare. Complain not, when thy portion 


is removed. It is not permitted to any 


one, to remain always at the banquet. 


II. Wa are taught by the text, that both 


the goods and the evils which compoſe 


this mixed ſtate, come from the hand of 
God. A little reflection may convince 
us, that, in God's world, neither good nor 
evil can happen by chance. If there were 


any one moment, in which God quitted 


the reins of che univerſe,, and ſuffered any 


Power 
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power to interfere with his adminiſtras SE RM 
tion, it is evident, that, from that moment, Re 


the meaſares of his government muſt be- 
come disjointed and incomplete; He 
who governs all things, muſt govern con- 
tinually ; and govern the leaſt things as 
well as the greateſt. He never flumbers 
nor ſleeps. There are no void ſpaces, no 
broken plans, in his adminiſtration ; no 
bleſſings that drop upon us without his 
intention; nor any croſſes that viſit us, 


unſent by him. I am the Lord, and there 


is noue elſe. I form the light, and create 


dar ines. I make peace, and create evil. 1 


the Lord do all theſe things *. 
How it has come to paſs, that this life 
ſhould contain ſuch a mixture of goods 
and evils, and that the mixture too ſhould 
be of God's appointment, gives riſe to a 
difficult inquiry. For how can any thing 
but what is good proceed from the God 
of ot” Can darkneſs iſſue from the 
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SE RM. ſource. of light? or ean it be any ** 
| CS faction to the Fatber of mercies, to behold; 5 


the! ſorrows of creatures whom be has: 


made Here there was room fon much 
perplexity, till revelation informed. us, that 


the mixture of evils in man's eſtate is On 
ing to man himſelf. Had he: contintied: - 
as God originally made him, he would 
have received nothing but good: from his 
Creator. His apoſtaſy and corruptioii o- 


pened the gates of the tabernacle of dark- 


neſs. Miſery iſſued farth, and has ever 
ſince purſued him. In the preſent condi- 
tion of his nature, that miſefy is partly 
puniſhment, partly trial. He is become 


incapable of bearing unintertupted pro- 


ſperity; and by the mixture of evils in 
his lot, merciful deſigus are carried on for 
his improvement and reſtor ation 

What che text leads us at preſent to cont 
kides 3 is the effect that will follow from 
imitating the example of. Job, and refer 
ring to the hand of the Almighty, the evils 
which we ſuffer, as well as the goods which 


we enjoy. Such a reference of che di- 


{trelstul 


ſtreſsful events 65 our life to the appoitit- 8 ERNI. 


ment of Heaven, not only is a duty Which 
piety requires, but tends alſo to mitigate 
diſtreſs, and to ſuggeſt conſolation. For 


to dwel, as is too commonly done, upon 
the inſtruments and ſubordinate means of 


our trouble, is frequently the caüſe 6f 
much grief, and much fin. When we 
view our” ſufferings as proceeding” merely 
from our fellow-creatnres, the part which 
they have ated in bringing them upon 
us, is often more grating than the ſuffer. 


th ing itſelf. The unreaſonableneſs, perhaps, | 


of: an enemy, the treachery of à friend, 
the ingratitude or inſolence of one whom 
we had much obliged, add weight to a 
load laid upon us by means ſo provoking. 
The thoughts of their malignity, or of our 
own neglect in guarding againſt it, ſerve 
to poiſon the ſore. Whereas, if inſtead of 
looking to men, we beheld the croſs as 


coming from God, theſe aggravating cir- 


cumſtances would affect us leſs; we would 
feel no more than our 18 0 burden; ; 
reit 15 1 I 1 me 
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Su, 
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8 TIA. we would ſubmit to it more patiently 
ud many reſources would open to us, as 


ſhall in a little be ſhown, from thinking 
of the hand that lays it on. Had Job, 
when deſpoiled of all his ſubſtance, thought 
of nothing but the Chaldeans and Sabeans 
who robbed him, with what violent paſ- 
fions would he have been tranſported, and 
with what eager deſires of revenge tor- 
mented? Whereas, confidering them as 


rods and inſtruments only in the divine 


hand, and receiving the correction as from 
the Almighty himſelf, the tumult of his 
mind ſubſided ; and with reſpectful com- 
poſure he could ſay, The Lord gave; and 
the Lord hath taken away : Bleſſed be the 
name of the Lord, This leads me, * 


III. To conſider the laſt, and moſt im- 


portant inſtruction, ariſing from the text; 


namely, that there are many reaſons why 


we, who receive good from the hand of 


God, ſhould receive with patience the 
evils which he is pleaſed to inflict. This 
in ſtrongly conveyed by that interroga- 


corp 
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tory form of ſpeech, in which the ſenti- 8 ERM. 
ment of Job is expreſſed: hat ? ſhall we == 


receive good at the hand of God, and ſhall © 


we not recerve evil ? In order to unfold all 
that is contained in this appeal made to eve- 
ry man's conſcience, let us conſider, 

In the firft place, that the good things 
which God has beſtowed, afford ſufficient 
evidence for our believing, that the evils 
which he ſends, are not cauſeleſsly or wan- 
tonly inflicted. Did we live in a world 
which bore the marks of a malicious or 
cruel governor, there might be reaſon for 
diſtruſting every ſtep of his conduct. But 
in the world which we inhabit, we behold, 
on the contrary, plain marks of predomi- 
nant goodneſs. We behold the ſtructure of 
the univerſe, the order of nature, the gene- 
ral courſe of Providence, obviouſly arranged 


with a benevolent regard to the welfare of 


men. All the art and contrivance of which 
the divine works are full, point to this 


end; aud the more * are explored, 


create the firmer belief, that the goods 
Y4 neſs 


- 
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end us with good ?- 
in the midſt of our complaints, who 
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SE RM. nefs of the Deity gave riſe to the ſyſ- 
XVI. 
tem of creation. What is the conclu- 


ſion to be thence drawn, but that in fuch 
parts of the divine adminiſtration as ap- 
pear to us harſh and ſevere, the ſame good- 


neſs continues to preſide, though exerci- 


ſed in a hidden and myſterious manner? 
Let me defire you to conſider, whether, 
if ſome powerful friend had placed you 


in an opulent and comfortable ſtation, 


and, in the general conduct of your affairs, 
had diſcovered the moſt diſintereſted kind- 


_ neſs, you would not aſcribe any occaſional 
diſcouragements you received, to ſome un- 


known reaſon or cauſe, rather than to his 


unfaithfulneſs or cruelty? Ought not the 


experience which we have, had, and the 


"diſcovery. which all nature affords, of, the 


divine goodneſa, lead us to put a like con- 
ſtruction on the evils which we, ſuffer 


from a hand that hath fo frequently load- 
Have we forgotten, 


brought us unto the light of day; who 
watched over our helpleſs infancy; who 
reared 


the Divint Will, 


reared - our growing childhood; and 8 ERM. 


through ten thouſand ſurrounding dan- 
gers, has been our protector and guardian 
until this day? How often has he reſcu- 
ed us from ſickneſs and death, and made 
our hearts glad with unexpected com- 
forts? Now, that ſome cloud is thrown o- 
ver our proſperity, or ſome bleſſing with- 
drawn; in which for a time we had rejoi- 
ced, can we imagine that there is no good 
cauſe for this change of his proceeding? 
Shall we ſuſpect that his nature is entire- 
y altered ?. Hath God forgotten to be gra- 
tions? Hat be in anger ſhut up his teuder 
merties ? No, let us ſay with the Plalmiſt, 
This i u my infirmity ; but I will remember 
the aworks of the Lord. I will remember the 
Jars "of the right hand of the moſt High *. 
one ſignal work of the moſt High, 
at Jeaſt, let us remember, and rejoice in 
the. remembrance of it; even that final 
V which- * has en for all the 
evils 


Pl. Eri. ix. 1. q 
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8 ERM. evils occaſioned by ſin, in the redemption: 
of the world accompliſhed by Jeſus Chriſt. 
He who ſpared not his own Son, but deliver- 
ed him up for us all, will he, in any caſe, 
wantonly afflict the children of men with 
ſuperſluous and unneceſſary ſorrows ? Is 
not this a proof ſo ſatisfatory, ſo expreſs 


On Submiſſion g 


and demonſtrative, of the gracious pur- 


poſes: of God, as ſhould diſpoſe us to take 


in good part, every thing which e 
from him? Conſider, 


In the /econd place, that the TOY things 
we receive from God are undeſerved, the 
evils we ſuffer are juſtly merited. Every 
reaſonable perſon mult feel the weight of 
this conſideration, for producing patience 
and ſubmiſſion. For, though to ſuffer at 
any rate be grievous, yet to ſuffer unjuſt- 
ly, is doubly galling. Whereas, when 


one receives a mixed portion, whereof the 


goods are above his deſerts, and the evils 


below his deſerts, to complain, in ſuch a 


caſe, is unreaſonable; there is more 
ground for being thankful All, it is 
| 3 true, 
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true, have not deſerved evil equally, Yet SERM. 


all of us deſerve it more or. leſs; and to 
merit good at the hand of the Lord, is 
what none of us can pretend. At the beſt 
weare but unprofitable ſervants. Even this is 
more than we are entitled to claim. For 
if God were to enter into judgement with 
us, who could ſtand before him? who 
could juſtify himſelf in his fight? When 
the moſt inoffenſive compare their con- 
duct with God's holy law ; when they re- 
flect upon the duties they have omitted, 
and the actual guilt they have contracted, 
they will find more reaſon to accuſe them- |, 
ſelves, than to complain of the divine 
chaſtiſement, Whatever innocence any 
of us may plead, nay, whatever merit we 
may claim, with reſpect to men and the 
world, we ſuffer no more than what we 
deſerve from the Governor of the world; 
and of his diſpleaſure, we know that the 
wrath of man is no other than the inſtru- 
ment, Wi cn peas 
Not only all of us have done evil, but, 
what ought to be particularly attended. 
| "i 
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SERM. to; God has a jult title to puniſh us for it. 


Although a man know that hie deſerves 
puniſhment, yet he will not allow every 
one to inffict it. A child will ſubmit td his 
parents, a ſervant to his maſter, a ſubject to 


the magiſtrate, when he would not bear 


correction from another hand. But no pa- 


rent can have ſo complete a right tolautho- 


rity over his children, no maſter over his 
ſervants, no magiſtrate over his ſubjects, as 


rhe Almighty hath over us. When we 


were born, we brought nothing with us 
into God's world. During our conti- 
nuance in it, we have lived on the good 
things which God was pleaſed to lend 
us j and of which, God and our on con- 
ſcience know that we have made but à 
forry' improvement. When be thinks 
proper to take any of them away, no 
wrong is done us; for they were not 
ours!” To have enjoyed them ſo long, was 


a favour. To enjoy them always, was 


what we neither deſerved, nor Kak, any 
= to expect.” 1 a 
182. l IN 


1 
* 
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whiph at different times e have received . 


ati enjoyed, are much greater than the 
exile which We ſuffer. Of this fact, I am 


ſenſihle it! vill be diſſieut to: perſuade the 
aflicded. But would they, weigh, inca fair 


balance; the whole of , their circumſtances, 
me wauld find it true. Whatever! mpars 


ſuns feel at the preſent; makes ſoo ftroog 


an impreſhon upon them, as very; come 
monly: ta bliterate che memory of all tht 


paſt. When; one is oppreſſed with Jome 
paintul diſeale in his body, or wing iti | 


ſome ſoxe{'duiſtrufs of mind. every farmer 
comfort, at chat moment, goos far nothing. 
Life//is! heheld in all its loom. A dark 
cloud feems to hang over it; and it is re- 
viled, as no other than a ſcene of wretgh- 


etlneſs andi ſorro. But this is to be un- 


juſt to human life, as well as uhgratefu? 
to its authat, Let me only deſire yort 
to think how many days, how many 


months, how many years, you have paſſed 


in healll, and eaſe, and comfort how 
many ipleafurable feelings you have had: 
br” a " how 
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SERM. how many friends you have enjoyed; 
E, how many bleſſings, in ſhort, of diffe- 
rent kinds you have taſted; and you will 
be forced to acknowledge, that more ma- 
terials of thankſgiving preſent themſelves 
than of lamentation and complaint. 
Theſe bleſſings, you will ſay, are paſt. 
But though paſt, ought they to be gone 
from your remembrance? Do they merit 
no place, in the comparative eſtimate of 
the goods and evils of your ſtate? Did 
you, could you, expect, that in this muta- 
ble world, any temporal joy was to laſt 
for ever? Has gratitude no influence to 
form your minds to a calm acquieſcence 
in your Benefactor's appointments ?” What 
can be more reaſonable than to ſay, * Hav- 
ing in former times received ſo many 
good things from the hand of God, 
ſhall I not now, without murmuring, 
receive the few evils * it ee 
9 « him to __ Nb | 


ks the infrared en not * the goods 
of. life are upon the whole greater than 
„ 10 
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its evils; but the evils. which we ſuffer 8 ERM. | 
| . 4. XVI. 
are, ſeldom, or never, without ſome mix- Ls 
ture of good. As there is no condition 
on earth of pure unmixed felicity, ſo there 
is none ſo miſerable, as to be deſtitute of 
every comfort. Entire and complete mi- 
ſery, if ever it take place, is of our own | 
procuring, not of God's ſending. None i I 
but the moſt. groſs and atrocious finners 
can be in ſuch a ſituation, as to diſcover 1 
no ray of relief or hope. In the ordina- | 
ry diſtreſſes of life, it is generally our I 
own folly and infirmity which, upon the 1 
loſs of ſome one bleſſing that we had 1 
highly prized, deprives us of ſatis faction 1 | 
in all other things. Many of our cala- 
mities are purely imaginary, and ſelf-cre- f | 
ated; ariſing from rivalſhip or competi- * | 
tion With others, and from falſe opinions | 
of the importance of objects, to which | 
cuſtom and faſhion have annexed an ideal | 
value. Were theſe miſtaken opinions 
once corrected by reaſon, the evil would 


— — — — - 


diſappear, and contentment would reſume __ 
its place. With reſpect to thoſe calami- 1 


dies 
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_ SERM: ties which are inflicted by God, his Pro © 


Lidence has made this wiſe and merciful 


conſtitution, that, after the firſt ſhock, the 


burden by degrees is lightened. Time 
brings a gentle and powerful opiate to all 


misfortunes. What is very violent cans 
not laſt long; and what laſts Jong we be- 
come accuſtomed to bear. Every ſituation 
that is permanent, at length / is felt to be 
tolerable: The mind accommodates it- 
ſelf toit; and by degrees regains its u- 
ſual tranquillity. Hence the greateſt part 


of the evils of life are more terrible in . 


previous ãpprehenſion, than in the actual 
Feeling 3 and it' ſeldom happens but, in 
orie corner or other, ſomething is found 
on which the e can ae van for 1 its 
reef” 

How many, for hes 90 we © behold 
44550 us, ſtraitened in their worldly 
circumſtances,” and yet finding the means 
to live chearfully, with poverty and peace 
in the ſame habitation? If we are depriv- 
ed of friends whom we tenderly” loved, 
are — not ſtill ſome remaining, from 

270 i whom 
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whom we may expect much comfort? If SERM. 


our bodies are afflicted with ſore diſeaſe, =, 


have we not reaſon to be thankful that 
our mind continues vigorous and entire 
that we are in a ſituation to look around 
us for whatever can afford us eaſe; and 
that after the decay of this frail and moul- 
dering tabernacle, we can look forward to 
a houſe not made with hands, eternal m the 
heavens ?—In the midſt of all diſtreſſes, 
there remains to every ſincere Chriſtian, 
that mixture of pure and genuine conſo- 
lation, which ſprings from the promiſes 


and hopes of the goſpel. Conſider, 1 be- 


ſeech you, what a ſingularly happy diſ- 
tinction this makes in your ſituation, be- 
yond the ſtate of thoſe who, under the va- 
rious troubles of life, are left without hope, 


and without God in the world; without 


any thing to look to, but a train of un- 
known cauſes and accidents, in which 
they ſee no light nor comfort, —Thank 
the Father of mercies, that into all the e- 
vils he ſends, be infuſes this joyful hope, 
that the ſufferings of. the preſent time are 

Vol. IV. 5 nat 
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8 EAI not worthy ta be compared with the glory 
wrw that ſhall be revealed in the end, to the 


virtuous and good. 


In the //th and laſt place, as the evils 
which we ſufter are thus alleviated by a 
mixture of good; ſo we have reaſon to be- 
heve, that the evils themſelves are, in ma- 
ny reſpects, good. When borne with pa- 
tience and dignity, they improve and e- 
noble our character. They bring into 
exerciſe ſeveral of. the manly and heroic 


_ virtues; and by the conſtancy and fide- 


lity with which we ſupport our trials on 


earth, prepare us for the higheſt rewards 
in heaven.—lt has always been found, 


that the preſent conſtitution of human na- 
ture cannot bear uninterrupted proſperi- 
ty, without being corrupted by it. The 


poiſonous weeds which ſpring up in that 


too luxuriant ſoil, require the hand of ad- 
verſity to extirpate them. It is the expe- 
rience of ſorrow and diſtreſs that ſubdues 
the arrogance of pride, tames the violence 


of paſſion, ſoftens the hardneſs of the ſel- 


3 8 fiſh 
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fiſh heart, and humanizes the temper to SER M. 
feel for the woes of others. Many have 2 


had reaſon to ſay, that it was good for them 
to be afflicted *, When men take the tim- 
brel and the harp, and rejoice at the ſound of 
the organ, they are apt to ſay unto God, 
Depart from us, for we defire not the know- 
ledge of thy ways. What is the Almighty 
that we ſhould ſerve him? But when they 
are holden in cords of affiittion, then he ſhew- 
eth them their work, and their tranſgreſſions 


that they have exceeded. He openeth alſo 


their ear to diſcipline, and commandeth that 
they return from iniquity f. Is his caſe to 
be deplored as highly calamitous, who, by 
forfeiting ſome tranſient erhoyments of the 
world, purchaſes laſting improvement in 
piety and virtue, and exchanges a few of 
the good things of this life for the better 
things of another ? 


INFLUENCED by fuch conſiderations as 
theſe, let us look up with reverence do the 
2 2 great 


* Pfalm cxix. 1. + Job xxi. 12---xxxvi. 8. 
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SERM. great Diſpoſer of events; and under any 


XVI. 
2 


diſtreſs with which he is pleaſed to viſit 
us, let us utter no other voice but this; 
Shall we receive good at the hand of God, 
and ſhall we not receive evil *— Men are 
too often ingenious in making themſelves 
miſerable, by aggravating to their. own 
fancy, beyond bounds, all the evils which 
they endure, They compare themſelves 
with none but thoſe whom they imagine 
to be more happy ; and complain that up- 
on them alone has fallen the whole load of 
human ſorrows. Would they look with 
a more impartial eye on the world, they 
would ſee themſelves ſurrounded with 
ſufferers; and ,find that they are only 
drinking out of that mixed cup, which 
Providence has prepared for all. © I will 
© reſtore your daughter again to life,” 
ſaid the Eaſtern ſage, to a prince who 
grieved immoderately for the loſs of a be- 
en child, © provided, you are able to 

* engrave on her tomb the names of three 

* perſons who have never mourned.” The 


prince made TT" after ſuch perſons ; 
f but 
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but found the inquiry vain, and was fi. SERM. 
lent.—To every reaſonable perſon, who RE. 
retains the belief of religious principles, 
many alleviating circumſtances, and many 
arguments for patience, will occur under 
every diſtreſs, If we reſt on this firm 
perſuaſion, that there is a wiſe and juſt 
Providence which diſpoſes of all events, 
we ſhall have reaſon to conclude, that 
nothing happens to us here without ſome 
good deſign. Truſting that a happy termi- 
nation ſhall at laſt arrive to the diſorders 
of our preſent ſtate, we ſhall be enabled, 
amidſt all the varieties of fortune, to pre- 
ſerve that equanimity which befits Chriſ- 
tians ; and under every trial to ſay, 1t is 
the Lord; let him da what ſeemeth good in 


his 1 ht / 
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PROVERBS XXvii. 10. 


Tbine own friend, 8 thy father's friend, 
forſake not, — | 
HATEVER relates to the behavi- 
our of men in their ſocial cha- 
racer, is of great importance in religion. 
The duties which ſpring from that charac- 
ter, form many branches of the great law 
of charity, which 1s the favourite precept 
of Chriſtianity. They, therefore, who 
would ſeparate ſuch dnties from a religious 


ſpirit, or who at moſt treat them as only 
the 


; On F. riendſhips 


the inferior parts of it, do a real injury to SERM; 


religion. They are miſtaken friends of 
piety, who, under the notion of exalting 
it, place it in a ſort of inſulated cor- 
ner, disjoined from the ordinary affairs 
of the world, and the connections of 
men with one another. On the contra- 
ry, true piety influences them all. It 
acts as a vivifying ſpirit, which animates 
and enlivens, which re&tifies and conducts 
them. It is no leſs friendly to men than 
zealous for the honour of God ; and by 
the generous affections which it nouriſh- 
es, and the beneficent influence which it 
exerts on the whole of conduct, is fully 
vindicated from every reproach which 
the infidel would throw upon it.— In this 
view, I am now to diſcourſe on the na- 
ture and duties of virtuous friendſhip, as 

cloſely connected with the true ſpirit of 
religion, It is a ſubject which the inſpi- 
red philoſopher, who is the author of this 
book of Proverbs, has thought worthy of 
his repeated notice; and in many paſlages 
has beſtowed the higheſt elogiums on 

| 24 friendſhip 
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2 * friendſhip among good men. As ointment: 
EL, and perfume rejoice the heart, ſo doth the 


 fweetneſs of a man's friend by hearty counſel. 

As tron ſharpeneth iron, fo a man ſharpentth 
the countenance of his friend. Make Jure of 
thy friend ; fer faithful are the wounds of a 
friend. A friend loveth at all times; and 
a brother is born for adverſity, There is a 
friend that fixcketh cloſer than a brother, — 
Thine own friend, and thy father's friend, 
it is ſaid in the text, for/ake not. 


ImvsrT begin the ſubjeR, by obſerving, 


that there are among mankind friend- 
{hips of different kinds, or, at leaſt, con- 
nexions which aſſume that name. When 
they are no more than confederacies of 
bad men, they ought to be called conſpi- 
racies, rather than friendſhips. Some bond 
of common intereſt, ſome league againſt 


the innocent and unſuſpecting, may have 


united them for a time. But they are 
held together only by a rope of ſand. 
At bottom they are all rivals, and hoſtile 
to one another. Their friendſhip can 
| ſubſiſt 
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ſubſiſt no longer than intereſt cements 
them. Every one looks with a jealous 
eye on his ſuppoſed friend; and watches 
the firſt favourable opportunity to deſert, 
or to betray. 

Friendſhips too there are of a diffe- 
rent kind, and of a more reſpectable na- 
ture, formed by the connection of politi- 
cal parties. It is not, perhaps, on ſelfiſh 
or crooked deſigns that ſuch friendſhips 
are originally founded, Men have been 
aſſociated together by ſome public intereſt, 
or general cauſe, or for defence againſt 
ſome real or 1magined danger ; and con- 
nexions thus formed, often draw men into 
cloſe union, and inſpire for a ſeaſon no 
ſmall degree of cordial attachment. When 
upon juſt and honourable principles this 
union is founded, it has proved, on va- 
rious occaſions, favourable to the cauſe of 
liberty and good order among mankind. 
At the ſame time, nothing is more ready 
to be abuſed than the name of public ſpi- 
rit, and a public cauſe. It is a name, un- 
der which private intereſt is often ſhelter- 


ed, 
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The unwary are allured by a ſpecious ap- 
pearance; and the heat of faction uſurps 
the place of the generous warmth of 


friendſhip. 


Ir is not of ſuch friendſhips, whether 
of the laudable or the ſuſpicious kind, 


that I am now to diſcourſe; but of pri- 


yate friendſhips, which grow neither out 


of intereſted deſigns, nor party zeal; but 


which flow from that fimilarity of diſpo- 
ſitions, that correſponding harmony of 
minds, which endears ſome perſon to our 
heart, and makes us take as much part in 


his circumſtances, fortunes, and fate, as if 


they were our own. The ſoul of Jonathan 
was kmt with the foul of David; and Jo- 
nathan loved him as his own ſoul . Such 
friendſhips certainly are not unreal; and 
for the honour of human nature, it is to 


be hoped are not altogether unfrequent 


among 


* x Samuel xviii. 1. 
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among mankind, Happy 1t 18, when, SERM. 
. XVII. 
they take root in our early years; and 
are engrafted on the ingenuous ſenſibility 
of youth. Friendſhips then contracted, re- 
tain to the laſt a tenderneſs and warmth, 
ſeldom poſſeſſed by friendſhips that are 
formed in the riper periods of life. The 
remembrance of antient and youthful con- 
nections melts every human heart; and 
the diſſolution of them is, perhaps, the 
moſt painful feeling to which we are ex- 
poſed here below. But at whatever pe- 
riod of life friendſhips are formed, as long 
as they continue fincere and affeAronate, 
they form, undoubtedly, one of the great- 
eſt bleſſings we can enjoy. By the pleaſe 
ing communication of all our ſentiments 
which they prompt, they are juſtly faid 
to double our pleaſures, and to divide our 
ſorrows. They give a brighter ſunſhine 
to the gay incidents of life; and they en- 
lighten the gloom of its darker hours. A 
faithful friend, it is juſtly and beautifully 
ſaid, by one of the Apocryphal writers, 
| | 7 
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* it the medicine of life *. A variety of oc- 


caſions happen, when to pour forth the 


heart to one whom we love and truſt, is 
the chief comfort, perhaps the only relief, 
we can enjoy. Miſerable is he who, ſhut 
up within the narrow incloſure of ſelfiſh. 
intereſt, has no perſon to whom he can 
at all times, with full confidence, expand 


his ſoul. 


SINCE cordial friendſhip is ſo great a 
bleſſing to human life, let us proceed to 
conſider what duties it requires, and by 
what methods it may be cultivated to 
moſt advantage. The fundamental qua- 
lities of true friendſhip are, conſtancy and 
fidelity. Without theſe material ingre- 
dients, it is of no value. An inconſtant 
man is not capable of friendſhip. He 
may perhaps have affections which occa- 
ſionally glow in his heart; which excite 
fondneſs for amiable qualities; or connect 

him 
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him with ſeeming attachment to one SERM.” 
whom he eſteems, or to whom he has 2X3 
been obliged. But after theſe feelings 
have laſted for a little, either fancied in- 
tereſt alienates him, or ſome new object 
attracts him; and he is no longer the 
ſame perſon to thoſe whom he once loved. 
A man of this inconſtant mind cannot be 
ſaid to have any mind at all. For where 
there is no fixedneſs of moral principle, 
occaſional feelings are of no value; mind 
is of no effect; and with ſuch perſons it 
is never deſirable to have any connexion. 
Where conſtancy is wanting, there can be 
no fidelity, which is the other baſis of 
friendſhip. For all friendſhip ſuppoſes 
entire confidence and truſt; ſuppoſes the 
ſeal of ſecrecy to be inviolable ; ſuppoſes 
promiſes and engagements to be ſacred ; 
and no advantage of our own to be pur- 
| ſued, at the expence of our friend's honour. 
An inconſtant man, is deſpicable. A faith- 
leſs man, is baſe. 
But ſuppoſing neither conſtancy nor fi- 
delity to be altogether wanting, ſtill how- 
ever 
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from the follies, and unreaſonable hu- 


mours, to which all of us are liable. It 
18 to be regarded as a tender plant in an 
unfavourable foil, which, in order to its 
flouriſhing, requires to be reared and 
nurſed with care. The following direc- 
tions may be of uſe for promoting its cul- 
tivation, and preſerving it from whatever 
might be apt to blaſt and wither it. 


In the firft place, let me adviſe you not 
to expect perfection in any with whom 
you contract friendſhip. It holds in ge- 
neral, with reſpect to all worldly purſuits,” 
that the more moderate our expectations 
are, they are likely to be the more ſucceſs- 
ful. If, in any fituation of life, we hope 
to poſſeſs complete happineſs, we may de- 
pend on receiving mortifications. If, in 
any perſon, we truſt to find nothing but 
perfection, we may be aſſured that, on 


longer acquaintance, we ſhall meet with 


diſappointments, In the caſe of friend- 
ſhip, this admonition is the more neceſſa- 
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ry to be given, as a certain warmth and 8 Li 


enthuſiaſm belong to it, which are apt to 
carry us beyond the bounds of nature. 
In young minds, eſpecially, a diſpoſition 
of this kind is often found to take place. 
They form to themſelves romantic ideas, 
gathered perhaps from fictitious hiſtories, 
of the high and heroic qualities which be- 
long to human nature. All thoſe qua- 
lities, they aſcribe, without reſerve or li- 
mitation, to the perſon with whom they 
with to enter into intimate friendſhip ; 
and on the leaſt failure appearing, aliena- 
tion inſtantly follows. Hence many a 
friendſhip, haſtily perhaps contracted, is 
as haſtily diſſolyed, and diſguſt ſucceeds 
to violent attachment. — Remember, my 
friends, that a faultleſs character on earth 
is a mere chimera. Many failings you 


experience in yourſelves. Be not ſurpri- 
ſed, when you diſcover the like in others, 


of whom you had formed the higheſt o- 
pinion, The beſt and moſt eſtimable 
perſons are they, in whom the feweſt ma- 
terial defects are found; and whoſe great 
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common 1nfirmities of men. It is to 
theſe qualities you are to look in forming 
friendſhips; to good ſenſe and prudence, 
which conſtitute the baſis of every reſpec- 
table character; to virtue, to good ter: 
per, to ſteadineſs of affection; and accord- 
ing to the union of thoſe diſpoſitions, 
eſteem yourſelves happy in the friend 


whom you chuſe. 


In the fecond place, I muſt admoniſh 
you not to be hurt by differences of opi- 
nion ariſing in intercourſe with your 
friends. It is impoſſible for theſe not to 
occur. Perhaps no two perſons were e- 
ver caſt ſo exactly in the ſame mould, as 
to think always in the ſame manner, on 


5 every ſubject. It was wiſely contrived by 


Providence, that diverſity of ſentiment 
ſhould take place among men, on purpoſe 
to exerciſe our faculties, and to give varie- 
ty to human life. Perpetual uniformity 
of thought would become monotonous 


and inſipid. When it is with regard to 
I _  rrifles 
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trifles that diverſity or contrariety of opi- SERM. 


nions ſhows itſelf, it is childiſh in the laſt 
degree, if this become the ground of e- 
ſtranged affection. When from ſuch a 
cauſe there ariſes any breach of friend- 
ſhip, human weakneſs is then diſcovered 
in a mortifying light. In matters of ſe- 
rious moment, the ſentiments of the beſt 
and worthieſt may vary from thoſe. of 
their friends, according as their lines Bf 
life diverge, or as their temper, and habits 
of thought, preſent objects under different 
points of view. But among candid and 
liberal minds, unity of affection will ſtill 
be preſerved. No man has any title to 
eret his own opinions into an univerſal 
and infallible ſtandard : And the more en- 
larged that any man's mind 1s, the more 
readily he will overlook difference in ſen- 
timents, as long as he 1s perſuaded that 
the mind of his friend is upright, and that 
he follows the dictates of conſcience and 
integrity. 
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become ſuch, diſcoyers a mind which never 
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In the third place, It is material to the 
ay Prelervation of friend{hip, that openneſs 
of temper and manners, on both bands, 
be cultivated. Nothing more certainly 
diſlolves friendſhip, than the jealouſy 
which ariſes from darkneſs and conceal- 
ment. If your ſituation oblige you to 
take a different fide from your friend, do 
it openly. Avow your conduct; avow 
your motives; as far as honour allows, 


_ diſcloſe yourſelves frankly ; ſeek no cover 


from unneceſlary and myſterious ſecrecy. 
Mutual confidence is the ſoul of friend- 
ſhip. As ſoon as that is deſtroyed, or 
even impaired, it is only a ſhow of friend- 
ſhip that remains. What was once cor- 
dial intimacy, degenerates firſt into formal 
civility. Conſtraint on both ſides next 
ſucceeds ; and diſguſt or hatred ſoon fol- 
low..—-The maxim that has been laid 
down by certain crooked politicians, to 
behave to a friend with the ſame guarded 
caution as we would do to an enemy, be- 
cauſe it is poſſible that he may one day 


Was 
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was made for the enjoyments of friendſhip. SE RM. 
It is a maxim which, not unreaſonably I 


admit, may find place in thoſe political 
and party friendſhips, of which I before 
ſpoke, where perſonal advancement 1s al- 
ways 1n view, But it 1s altogether incon- 
ſiſtent with the ſpirit of thoſe friendſhips, 
which are formed, and underſtood to be 
nourithed, by the heart. 


Tur fourth advice which I give is, To 
cultivate, in all intercourſe among friends, 
gentle and obliging manners. It is a com- 
mon error to ſuppoſe, that familiar intima- 
cy ſuperſedes attention to the leſſer duties 
of behaviour; and that, under the notion 
of freedom, it may excuſe a careleſs, or 
even a rough, demeanour. On the con- 
trary, an intimate connection can only be 
kept up, by a conſtant wiſh to be pleaſing 
and agreeable. The nearer and cloſer that 
men are brought together, the more fre- 
quent that the points of contact between 
them become, there is the greater neceſſity 
for- the ſurface being ſmooth, and every 
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| SERM. thing being removed that can grate or of- 


fend, —Let no harſhneſs. no appearance of 
neglect, no ſupercilious affectation of ſu- 
periority, occur in the intercourſe of 
friends. A tart reply, a proneneſs to re- 
buke, a captious and contradictious ſpirit, 
are often known to embitter domeſtic life, 
and to ſet friends at variance. In thoſe 
ſmaller articles of behaviour, where men are 
too apt to be careleſs, and to indulge their 
humour without reſtraint, the real cha- 


racter is often underſtood to break forth, 


and ſhew itſelf. It is by no means e- 
nough,, that, in all matters of ſerious in- 
tereſt, we think ourſelves ready to prove 
the ſincerity of our friendſhip. Theſe 
occur more rarely, The ordinary tenor 
of life is compoſed of ſmall duties and of- 
fices, which men have occaſion daily to 


perform; ard it is only by rendering dai- 


ly behaviour agreeable, that we can long 
preſerve the comforts of friendſhip. 


Ix the f/th place, let me caution you 
not to liſten raſhly to evil reports againſt 
| your 
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your friends. When upon proper grounds SE RM. 


you have formed a connection, be ſlow of 


believing any thing againſt the friend whom 
you have choſen. Remember, that there 
is among mankind a ſpirit of malignity, 
which too often takes pleaſure in diſturb- 


ing the ſociety of thoſe who appear to en- 
joy one another. The ſcripture hath warn 


ed us, that there is a whiſperer who ſe pa- 
rateth chief friends; there is a falſe witneſs 
avho ſjoweth diſcord among brethren. Give 
not therefore a ready ear to the officious 
inſinuations of thoſe who, under the guiſe 
of friendly concern, come to admoniſh 
you, that you ought to ſtand on your guard 
againſt thoſe whom they ſee you diſpoſed 
to truſt. Conſider, whether, under this fair 
appearance, there may not lurk ſome ſe- 
cret envy and rivalry, or ſome concealed 
intereſt. Chaſe not every flying report. 
Suffer not the poiſon of jealouſy eaſily to 


taint your mind, and break your peace. 


A wide difference there is between that 
weak credulity which allows itſelf to be 
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impoſed upon blindly, and that dark and 
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do the evil fide. It forms part of the cha- 


rafter of a wiſe and good man, that he is 
not prone to take up a reproach againſt his 
neighbour. 


In the fixth and laſt place, let me exhort 
you not to deſert your friend in danger 
or diſtreſs. Too many there are m the 
world, whoſe attachment to thoſe they 
call their friends is confined to the day of 
their proſperity. As long as that conti- 
nues, they are, or appear to be, affection- 
ate and cordial. But as ſoon as their 
friend is under a cloud, they begin to 
withdraw, and to ſeparate their intereſts 
from his. In friendſhips of this fort, the 
heart, aſſuredly, has never had much con- 
cern, For the great teſt of true friendſhip, 
is conſtancy in the hour of danger, adhe- 
rence in the ſeaſon of diſtreſs. When 
your friend is ealumniated, then is the 
time, openly and boldly to eſpouſe his 


cauſe. When his ſituation is changed, or 


his fortunes are falling, then is the time of 
affording 
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affording prompt and zealous aid. When S ERM. 


ſickneſs or infirmity occaſion him to be 
- Neglected by others, that is the opportu- 
nity which every real friend will ſeize, of 
redoubling all the affectionate attentions 
which love ſuggeſts. Theſe are the im- 
portant duties, the ſacred claims of friend- 
ſhip, which religion and virtue enforce on 
every worthy mind.—To ſhow yourſelves 
warm, after this manner, in the cauſe of 
your friend, commands eſteem, even from 
thoſe who have perſonal intereſt in oppoſ- 
ing him. This honourable zeal of friend- 
ſhip, has, in every age, attracted the vene- 
ration of mankind. It has conſecrated 
to the lateſt poſterity the names of thoſe 
who have given up their fortunes, and 
have even expoſed their lives, in behalf 
of. the friends whom they loved ; while 

ignominy and diſgrace have ever been the 

portion of them, who deſerted their friends 

in the evil day. Thine own friend forſake not. 


BerorE concluding, it muſt not be 
forgotten, that the injunction of the Wiſe 
5 Aa 4 Man 
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remarkable expreſſion; not only thine 
own friend, .but alſo, thy father's friend 


 forſake not. Theſe words bring back to our 


remembrance the days of former years ; 
and ſuggeſt a ſentiment, which cannot but 
touch every feeling heart. Thine own 
friend may be dear; thy father's friend 
ought to be ſacred. As long as life re- 
mains in any human breaſt, the memory 
of thoſe antient ties ſhould remain, which 
connected us once with our father, and 
our father's houſe —Thy father has per- 
haps, long ago, gone down to the duſt. 
But when you recal the innocent days of 
childhood and youth ; when you think of 
thoſe family tranſactions which once glad. 
dened your hearts ; your father's friend, in 
the midſt of theſe, will riſe to your re- 
membrance. There was a time when you 
accoſted him with reſpec, or looked up to 
him with fondneſs, and was made happy 
by his kindly notice. Does ſuch a one 
now ſurvive,” and ſhall he not receive 
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from you ſome portion of filial reverence 8 ERM. 
and honour? To diſregard and negle&t 2); 
him, is to ſpurn your father's memory 
is to inſult the aſhes of him who now 
ſleeps in the grave; is to tranſmit your- 
ſelves to thoſe who ſhall ſucceed you, as 
unfeeling and baſe. Thine *own friend, 


and thy father's friend, forſake not. 


I HAve pointed out ſome of the chief 
duties which belong to virtuous friend- 
ſhip; and ſome of the principal means 
by which this ſacred bond ſhould be pre- 
ſerved unbroken ; this holy flame ſhould 
be kept alive in the human breaſt. The 
ſpirit, and ſentiments, which I have ſtu- 
died to inſpire, are ſuch as virtue breathes, - 
and ſuch as true piety ſhould increaſe. 
It is thus we fulfil that great law of love, 
which our divine Maſter taught. It is 
thus we prepare ourſelves for thoſe happy 
regions, where charity never faileth; where, 
in the preſence of the God of love, eternal 


and invariable friendſhips unite together 
| all 
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SERM. all the bleſſed; friendſhips, which, by no 
— human infirmity diſturbed, by death ne- 
ver ſeparated, ſhall conſtitute throughout 
endleſs ages, a great and diſtinguiſhed 


portion of the celeſtial felicity. 
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On che Cox pver to be held with regard 
to Future EvenTs. 


PROVERBS XXViL. I. 


Boaſt not thyſelf of to-morrow ; for tho | 
knoweſt not what a day may bring forth, 


ROM theſe words I purpoſe to diſ- SERM, 
| courſe of the proper conduct which = 
we ought to hold with regard to futuri- 
ty, amidſt the preſent uncertainties of life. 
Time and life are always going on, and 
to each of us are preparing changes in our 
ſtate. What theſe may be, whether for 


the better or for the worſe, we cannot tell ; 
| OO 
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dence, to cover futurity with a veil which 
no mortal can lift up. In the mean time, 
none of us can avoid forming defigns, 
and laying plans, for the time to come. 
The preſent moment 1s never ſufficient 
to give full employment to the active 


mind of man, without ſome excurſions in- 
to futurity ; and in theſe excurſions, the 


preſent is often wholly ſpent. It is there- 
fore of the higheſt conſequence, that a pro- 
per direction be given to the mind, in its 


employments of thought relating to fu- 


- turity. Otherwiſe, in the proſpects which 


we take of that unknown region, falſe 
hopes, or ill-grounded fears, {hall flatter 
or torment us in vain. Ve know not, as 
the Wiſe Man tells us, what a day may 


bring forth. It may, very probably, pro- 


duce ſomething that we had not looked 
for; and therefore, inſtead of boaſting our- 


ſelves of to-morrow, as the multitude are 


apt to do, it becomes us to be diſciplined 
and prepared, for whatever it may bring. 
| IT 
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IT is needleſs to ſpend much time in SE RN 


confirming the truth, which is the foun- 
dation of the admonition in the text; in 
proving, either that change and mutability 
belong to our preſent ſtate, or that the 


changes of it cannot be foreſeen by us. 


Theſe are truths ſo obvious and confeſ- 
ſed, that an attempt to confirm thein is 
like proving, that all men are to die. At 
the ſame time, obvious as they are, it were 
to be wiſhed, that the thoughts of men 
dwelt upon them more. For, by a ſtrauge 
but prevailing deception, it would ſeem, 
from the general conduct of mankind, 
that almoſt every one thinks his own caſe 
an exception from the general law ; and 
that he may build plans with as much 
confidence on his preſent ſituation, as if 
ſome aſſurance had been given him that 
it were never to change Hence it has 
been often obſerved by ſerious perſons, 
that there is no more general cauſe to 
which the vices of men can be aſcribed, 


their forgetfulneſ of God, and their ne- 


glect of duty, than to their preſuming 
3 Wy upon 
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and proſperity. 

Look but a little way, my friends, into 
your own ſtate; and you muſt unavoid- 
ably perceive that, from the beginning, it 


has been ſo contrived by Providence, that 


there ſhould be no permanent ſtability to 
man's condition on earth. The ſeeds of 
alteration are every where ſown. In your 
health, life, poſſeſſions, connections, plea- 
ſures, there are cauſes of decay impercep- 


tibly working; ſecretly undermining the 


foundations of what appears to you the 
molt ſtable ; continually tending, to abo- 
I:ſh the preſent form of things, and to 
bring forward new appearances, and new 
objects in their order: So that nothing is 


or can be, ſtationary on earth. All chan- 


ges, and paſles. It is a ſtream which 1s 
ever flowing ; a wheel which 1s ever turn- 
ing round. When you behold the tree 


covered with bloſſoms in the ſpring, or 


loaded with fruit in the autumn, as well 
may you imagine, that thoſe bloſſoms, or 


that fruit, are to remain in their place 


I through 
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through the whole year, as believe that 8 ERM. 
human affairs are to continue, for to- day 9 
and to-morrow, for this year and the next, 
proceeding in the ſame tenor. To render 
this reflection ſtill more ſerious, think, I 
pray you, on what ſmall and inconſidera- 
ble cauſes thoſe changes depend, which 
affect the fortunes of men, throughout 
their whole lives. How ſoon is evil done! 
There needs no great buſtle or ſtir, no long 
preparation of events, to overturn what 
ſeems moſt ſecure, and to blaſt what ap- 
pears moſt flouriſhing. A gale of wind 
riſes on the ocean; and the veſſel which 
carried our friends, or our fortunes, is o- 
verwhelmed in the deep. A ſpark of a 
candle falls by night in ſome neglected 
corner; and the whole ſubſtance of fami- 
lies is conſumed in flames before the 
morning. A caſual blow, or a ſudden 
fall, deranges ſome of our internal parts ; 
and the reſt of life is diſtreſs and miſery. 
It is awful to think, at the mercy of how 
wad ſeeming contingencies we perpe- 
| wually 
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GEAM: tually lie, for what we call b in 


this world. 

In the midſt, however, of all theſe ap- 
parent contingencies, plans and defigns 
for the future are every day formed]; pur- 
ſuits are undertaken ; and life proceeds in 
its uſual train. Fir and proper it is, that 
life ſhould thus proceed. For the uncer- 
tainty of to-morrow was never defigned 
by Providence, to, deter us from acting or 
planning to day; but only to admoniſh 
us, that we ought to plan, and to act, ſober- 
ly and wiſely, —What that wiſe and ſober 
conduct is which becomes us, what the 
rules and precautions are, which, in ſuch 
a ſtate as ours, reſpect futurity, I now pro- 
ceed to ſhow. They may be compre- 
hended in the following directions. Boaſt 
not thyſelf of to-morrow ; Deſpair not of 
to-morrow ; Delay not till to-morrow what 
is proper to be done to day ; Prepare thy- 
ſelf for whatever to-morrow may bring 


forth ; Build. thy hopes of happineſs on 


m_— more ſolid and laſting than 


what 


0 
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what either to-day or to-morrow will pro- 


_ duce. 


I. In the words of the text, Boaſt not 
thyſelf of to-morrow ; that is, never pre- 
ſame arrogantly on futurity ; in the moſt 
fair and promiſing ſtate of fortune. beware 
of pride and vanity ; beware of reſting 
wholly upon yourſelves, and forgetting 
Him who directs the changes of this mu- 


table ſtate. If there be any virtues, which 


the uncertain condition of the world 1n- 
culcate on man, they are, aſſuredly, mo- 
deration and humility. Man was, for 
this end, placed in a world, where he 
knows ſo little of what is before him, that 
he might be impreſſed with a ſenſe of his 
dependence on the Ruler of the world ; 
that he might feel the importance of ac- 
quiring favour and protection from Hea- 


ven, by a life of piety and virtue; and 


that, not knowing how ſoon his own con- 


dition may be the ſame with that of the 


moſt wretched, he might be prompted to 
act towards all his brethren the humane 
Vor. IV, B b and 
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6X; RM and friendly part.— The favours which 

Providence beſtows upon him at preſent, 

he ought to receive with thankfulneſs, 

and may enjoy with chearfulneſs. Though 

commanded not to boaſt himſelf of to-morrow, 

the meaning of the precept is not, that he 

muſt be ſad to day. Rejoice he may in 

the day of proſperity ; but certainly, Re- 

goice with trembling, is the inſcription that 

ſhould be written on all human pleafures. 

As for them who, intoxicated with thoſe 

pleaſures, become giddy and infolent ; 

who, flattered by the illufions of proſpe- | 

rity, make light of every ſerious admoni- 7 
tion which the changes of the world give 
: them, what can I ſay too ſtrong to alarm 
|| | them of their 'danger ?—They have ſaid 
' to themſelves, My mountain fands firong, 
Tit and ſhall never be moved. To-morrow ſhall 

be as this day, and more abundantly. 1 ſhall 
L fl never ſee adverſity.— Raſh and wretched 
| men! are you ſenſible how impious ſuch 
words are? To the world, perhaps you 
dare not utter them; but they ſpeak the 


ſecret language of your hearts. Know, 
| you 
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you are uſurping upon Providence; you 8 
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are ſetting Heaven at defiance; you are 


not only preparing ſharper ſtings for your- 
ſelves, when the changes of life ſhall come, 
but you are accelerating thoſe changes ; 
you are faſt bringing ruin upon your own 
heads. For God will not ſuffer pride in 
man; and the experience of all ages hath 
ſhown, how careful he 1s to check it. In 
a thouſand memorable inſtances, the courſe 
of his government has been viſibly point- 
ed againſt it. Hie ſheweth flrength with 
his arm, aud ſcuttereth the proud in the ima- 


- ginations of their hearts. The day of the 


Lord is upon every one that is proud and 
lifted up; to humble the lofty lioks of man, 
and to ſlain the pride of all glory *. Some 
of the miniſters of divine diſpleaſure are 
commiſſioned to go forth; and to hum- 
ble, without delay, the boaſters to- mor- 


row. 
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II. As we are not to boaſt, ſo neither 
are we to deſpair, of to-morrow. The 
former admonition was directed to thoſe 
whom proſperity had elated with vain 
hopes. This is deſigned for thoſe whom 
a more adverſe ſituation in life has filled 
with fears and alarms of what 1s to come. 
The reaſon of both admonitions 1s the 
{ame ; thou knoweſt not what a day may 
bring forth. It may bring forth ſome un- 
expected misfortune ; and therefore thou 
ſhouldſt be humble in proſperity. It may 
bring forth ſome unforeſeen relief; and 
therefore thou ſhouldſt hope under diſ- 
treſs.—It is too common with mankind, 
to be totally engroſſed, and overcome, by 
preſent events. Their preſent condition, 
whatever it is, they are apt to imagine, 
will never change; and hence by proſpe- 
rity they are lifted up, and by adverſity are 
dejected and broken; prone, in the one 
caſe, to forget God, in the other, to re- 
pine againſt him. Whereas, the doctrine, 
which the changes of the world pepetually 

3 | inculcate 
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culcate is, that no ſtate of external things SE RM, 
ſhould appear ſo important, or ſhould fo 9 
| affe and agitate our ſpirits, as to deprive 
| us of a calm, an equal, and a ſteady mind. 
| Man knoweth neither the good, nor the 
| evil which is before him. In your patience, 
therefore, poſſeſs your ſouls : truſting, in the 
day of ſorrow, that God hath not forgot- 
ten to be gracious ; and that though weep- 
ing may endure for a night, joy cometh to 
the upright in the morning. 
Diſtreſs not yourſelves, then, with an- 
xious fears about to- morrow. Let me 
exhort you to diſmiſs all ſolicitude, which 
goes beyond the bounds of prudent pre- 
caution, Anxiety, when it ſeizes the 
heart is a dangerous diſeaſe, productive 
both of much ſin, and much miſery. It 1 
acts as a corroſive of the mind. It eats i 
8 out our preſent enjoyments, and ſubſti- . 
tutes, in their place, many an acute pain. 
The Wiſe Man, in the text, has adviſed 
us not to boaſt of to-morrow ; and our Sa- 


viour has inſtructed us to take no thought 
Bb 3 for 
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SERM- for to-morrow . Both theſe directions, 


properly underſtood, are entirely conſiſt- 
ent; and the great rule of conduct, re- 
ſpecting futurity, is compounded of them 

both; requiring us, neither arrogantly 
to preſume on to-morrow, nor to be an- 
xiouſly, and fearfully ſolicitous about it. 
The morraw, ſays our Saviour, ſhall take 
thought for the things of itſelf. We ſhall 
be better able to judge of the courſe moſt 
proper for us to hold, when events have be- 
gun to come forward in their order. Their 
preſence often fuggeſts wiſer counſels, and 
more ſucceſsful expedients, than it is poſ- 
fible for us to contrive at a diſtance, By 
exceſs of ſolicitude before hand, we fre- 
quently introduce that confuſion of mind, 
and that burry and diſorder of ſpirits, 
which bring us into the moſt unfavour- 
able ſtate for judging ſoundly.—Where- 
fore, never indulge either anxiety, or de- 
ſpair, about futurity. Affright not your- 
| ſelves 
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felves with imaginary terrors. Antici- SE RN. 


pate not evils, which perhaps may never 


come. Make the beſt which you can of 


this day, in the fear of God, and in the 
practice of your duty; and, having done 
ſo, leave to-morrow to itſelf. Sufficient 
for the day, when it comes, will be the evil 


thereof. 


III. DELAY not till to-morrow any thing 
which is fit and proper to be done to-day. 
Remember, that thou art not the lord of 
to-morrow. Thou art ſo far from having 
any title to diſpoſe of it, that thou art ig- 
norant of the moſt material circumſtances 
relating to it; not only of what it ſhall 
bring forth, but whether thou ſhalt live to 
ſee it. Notwithſtanding the uncontrover- 
tible evidence of this truth, procraſtination 
has, throughout every age, been the ruin 
of mankind. Dwelling amidſt endleſs 
projects of what they are hereafter to do, 
they cannot ſo properly be ſaid to live, as 
to be always about to live ; and the fu- 
ture has ever been the gulph in which the 
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SERM. preſent is ſwallowed up and loſt. Hence 
LY ariſe many of thoſe misfortunes which be- 


fal, men in their worldly concerns What 
might at preſent be arranged in their cir- 


cumſtances with advantage, being delay- 
ed to another opportunity, cannot be ar- 


ranged at all. To-morrow being loaded 
with the concerns of to-day, in addition to 


its oA, is clogged and embarraſſed. Af. 
fairs, which had been poſtponed, * multi- | 


ply and crowd upon one another ; till, at 
laſt, they prove ſo intricate and perplexed, 


and the preſſure of buſinef becomes ſo 


great, that nothing is left, but to ſink un- 


der the burden. Of him, therefore, who 


indulges this lingering and delaying ſpi- 
Tit in worldly matters, it is eaſy to prog» 
noſticate that the ruin is not far off 
Evils of the ſame kind, ariſing from the 
ſame cauſe, overtake men, in their moral 


and ſpiritual intereſts. There are few, 


but who are ſenſible of ſome things in 
their character and behaviour, which 
-ought to be corrected, and which, at one 
time or other, they intend to correct; 
| ſome 
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ſign to ſubdue; ſome bad habit, which they 


purpoſe to reform; ſome dangerous con- 


nection, which they are reſolved to break 
off. But the convenient ſeaſon for theſe 
reformations is not yet come. Certain 
obſtacles are in the way, which they ex- 
pect by and by to ſurmount; and there- 
fore they go on in peace for thevpreſent, 


in their uſual courſes, truſting, at a future 


day, to begin their deſigned improvement. 


In the mean time the angel of deatk de- 


ſcends; and in the midſt of their diſtant 
plans, executes his commiſſion, and carries 
them away. — Guard againſt deluſions of 
this kind, which have been fatal to ſo ma- 
ny.— Thou art now in tranquillity, in 
healch, in poſſeſſion of a calm mind. Im- 
prove theſe advantages, for performing all 
that becomes thee, as a man, and as a 
Chriſtian; for who can tell how long chou 
ſhalt be permitted to enjoy them? New 
alterations of fortune may be juſt coming 
forward; new troubles in public, or in 
private life, about to ariſe ; new exigencies 
| ready 
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which ſhall leave thee neither leiſure nor 
opportunity, to execute any of the good 
purpoſes thou haſt at preſent in thy mind. 


| Wherefore, trifle no longer with what is 


fo ſerious, and what may be ſo critical; 
but to day, while it is called to day, liſten 
to the voice of God, and do his works. 
Do now, as the Wiſe Man adviſes, with 
thy might whatſoever thy hand findeth to 
do; for there is no work, nor device, nor 
wiſdom, in the grave whether thou goeft *. 
Inſtead of delaying till to-morrow 
what ought to be done to-day, let me ex- 
hort you, 


IV. To beevery day prepared for what- 
ever to-morrow may bring forth. There 
is a certain preparation for the viciſſitudes 
of life, in which the multitude are ſaffi- 
ciently buſied; providing, as they think, a- 
gainſt whatever may happen, by increaſing 
f their 
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their riches, and ſtrengthening themſelves 
by friends, connections, and worldly ho- 
nours. But theſe bulwarks which they 
ere, are totally inſufficient againſt the 
dreaded ſtorm. It 1s to ſome other quar- 


ter we muſt look for our defence; for 


when it is the world itſelf, whoſe changes 
we have reaſon to dread, the world, and 
the things of it, cannot afford us protec- 
tion. The beſt preparation for all the 
uncertainties of futurity conſiſts, in a well 
ordered mind, a good conſcience, and a 
chearful ſubmiſſion to the will of Heaven. 
You know not what ſhall be on to-mor- 


row. But there is One who knows it well; 


for his decree hath fixed it. To him 
look up with reverence; and ſay, Not 
* my will, but thine be done; what thou ap- 
* pointeſt is ever wiſe, and juſt, and good.“ 
Seek to fulfil the part which he hath aſ- 
ſigned you; to do the things which he hath 
commanded you to do; and leave all the 
reſt ro him. Whatever to-morrow brings 
forth, let it find you employed in doing 
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with your God; and then you {ſhall meet 
to-morrow without fear, when you meet 
it without the upbraidings of guilt. 

If it ſhall bring forth to you any unex- 


| pected good, prepare to receive it with 


gratitude, temperance, and modeſty, If 
it ſhall bring forth evil, prepare to receive 
it with manly fortitude. Let no events 
of any kind, derange your equanimity, or 
ſhake your conſtancy. Contract your de- 
fires, and moderate your hopes. Expect 
not more from the world than it is able to 
afford you. Take it for granted that what 
is naturally mutable, will one day change; 
that what was deſigned to be tranſient, 
will paſs away, —Look forward to futu- 
rity without impatience. Be not deſirous 
to know it. It belongs to God. Let him 
bring forward the events of the world, in 
his own way. Imagine that you conti- 
nually hear thoſe words, which our Lord 
once addreſſed to Peter, when he was in- 
quiring about what was to happen to a 
fellow diſciple, What is that to thee * Fol- 

low 
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low thou me. Amidſt all the uncertainty 8E RM 


of future events, this road of clear and 
plain duty lies before you; follow Chriſt, 
and inquire no farther. Seek no crooked 
path, in order to avoid impending dan- 
gers. Turn not to the right hand, nor to 
the left ; but commit thy way unto the Lord; 
truſt alſo in him, and he ſhall bring to paſs 
the deſires of thy heart. 


* 


V. BuiLD your hopes of happineſs on 
ſomewhat more ſolid and laſting, than 
what either to-day or to-morrow are like- 
ly to produce. From what has been ſaid, 
you may clearly perceive, that he who 
reſts wholly upon this world, builds his 
houſe upon the ſand. This life, by means 
of wiſdom and virtue, may be rendered to 
a good man, a tolerable, nay a comfort- 
able, ſtate. But he who expects complete 
happineſs from it, will be greatly deceived. 
Man, in his moſt flouriſhing condition, 
were much to be pitied, if he was deſti- 
tute of any higher hope. Rolling from 
5 change 
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change to change, throughout all the days 
of his life, with a dark and unknown 
prolpe always before him in futurity, 
what would avail a few fhort interrupted 
glimpfes of happineſs, which, from time to 
time, he was permitted to enjoy ? Can we 
believe, that only for ſuch a ſtate as this, 
man was deſigned by his great and good 
Creator ?—No : Let us bleſs the God and 
Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who, accord- 
ing to his abundant mercy, hath begotten us 
again into a lively hope, by the reſurrection of 
Chrift from the dead, to an inheritance incor- 
ruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away. 
Here is the Rock on which the mind, howe- 
ver toſt by the ſtorms of life, can fecurely 
reſt, Here is the object to which a wiſe 


man will bend his chief attention, that, af- 
ter having acted his part on earth with 


fidelity and honour, he may be enabled, 
through the merits of his Saviour, to look 


for a place in the manſions of eternal 
and untroubled peace. This proſpect is 
the great corrective of the preſent vanity 
of human life, It gives ſignificancy and 

importance 
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importance to its molt tranſitory ſcenes ; 
and, in the midſt of its mutability, diſcovers 
one fixed point of reſt. He who is habi- 
tually influenced by the hope of immorta- 
lity, will be able to look without diſmay 
on the changes of the world. He will 
neither boaſt of to-morrow, nor be afraid 
of it; but will paſs through the varieties 
of life with a manly and unbroken mind; 
with a noble ſuperiority to thoſe fears and 
expectations, thoſe cares and ſorrows, 
which agitate the multitude.—Such are 
the native effects of Chriſtian faith and 
hope. To them alone it belongs, to ſur- 
mount all the diſcouragements to which 


we are now expoſed ; to render our life 


comfortable, and our death bleſſed; nay, 
to make the day of our death better than the 
day of our birth. 
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On following the MouLTiTUpE to do 
EVIL. 


EXODUS xxiii. 2. 


Thon ſhalt not follow a multitude to do evil, — 


nions and aſſiſtants to one another, 6 
Depending, for moſt of the comforts of 8 
life, on mutual intercourſe and aid, it was Fe 


neceſſary, that we ſhould be formed to de- 3 
ſire the company, and to take pleaſure in 


ter 

the good will of our fellows. But this wh; 
ſociability of man, though eſſential to his the 
preſent ¶ nec 

be 
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preſent condition, has, like many other SER. 


good principles, been unhappily warped 
from its original purpoſe ; and, in the pre- 
fent ſtate of the world, has proved the 
cauſe of much evil. For, as vice has a- 
bounded in every age, it hath propaga- 
ted itſelf much more eaſily by the aſſiſt- 
ance of this ſocial diſpoſition, We natu- 
rally mould ourſelves on the pattern of 
prevailing manners; and corruption is 
communicated from one to another. By 
mutually giving, and taking, the example 
of ſinful liberties, licentiouſneſs ſpreads 
and grows; each juſtifies himſelf by his 
neighbour; and the multitude of ſinners 
ſtrengthen one another's hands to commit 
iniquity. In all ages of the world, cuſ- 
tom has had more power than reaſon. 
Few take the trouble of inquiring what 
is the right path; the greater part con- 
tent themſelves with following that in 
which the multitude have gone before 
them. No exhortation, therefore, is more 
neceſlary to be frequently given, and to 
be ſeriouſly enforced, than that which we 
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low a multitude to do evil, 


-To acquire a full view of any danger 
to which we are expoſed, is the firſt mea- 
ſure to be taken, in order to our ſafety. 
Let us then begin the ſubject, with conſi- 
dering how much we are in hazard of be- 


ing miſled into vice by the general man- 


ners which we behold around us.—No 
virtue is more neceſſary to a Chriſtian, 
but ſcarcely is there any more difficult 
to be put in practice, than that firmneſs 
of mind which can enable a man to main- 
tain his principles, and to ſtand his ground 
againſt the torrent of cuſtom, faſhion, and 
example. Example has upon all minds a 
ſecret and inſinuating influence, even 


when we ourſelves are inſenſible of its ope- 


ration. We imperceptibly ſlide into ſome 
reſemblance of the manners of thoſe with 


whom we have frequent intercourſe.” This 
- often” ſhows itſelf, in the moſt indifferent 
things. But the reſemblance is ſtill more 
readily contracted, when there is ſoms- 
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thing within ourſelves, that leans to the SERM. 


ſame fide which is countenanced by the 
practice of others. We are always glad 
to. find any apology for indulging our 
inclinations and paſſions ; and the exam- 
ple of the - multitude too readily ſuggeſts 
that apology. Even before corruption 
has made great progreſs in our hearts, 
ſometimes, mere complaiſance and good 
nature incline us to fall in with the ways 
of others. Sometimes, timidity and falſe 
ſhame prevent our differing from them: 
Frequently, expectation and intereſt impel 
us ſtrongly to comply. How. great is the 
danger we incur, when, in times of pre- 
vailing vice, all theſe principles of imita- 
tion and compliance unite together a- 
gainſt our virtue? 

The world is too juſtly ſaid by ſcrip- 
ture, to lie in wickedneſs, It is a ſchool 
 Wherein every vice is taught, and too ea- 
ſily learned. Even from our earlieſt child- 
hood, falſe ſentiments are inſtilled into 
our minds. We are bred up in admira- 
tion of the external ſhow of life. We are 
accuſtomed, as ſoon as we can underſtand 


Cea any 
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SF RM. any thing, to hear riches and honours 


XIX. 


ſpoken of as the chief goods of men, and 
propoſed to us as the objects to which our 


future purſuits are to be directed. We 


ſee the meaſures of outward reſpect and 
deference taken from theſe alone. Reli- 
gion and virtue are recommended to us, 
in a formal manner, by our teachers and 
inſtructors; but all improvements of the 
mind and heart, are viſibly placed by 
the world, in an inferior rank to the ad- 


vantages of fortune. Vices, that chance 


to be faſhionable, are treated as ſlight fail- 
ings; and coloured over, in common diſ- 
courſe, with thoſe ſoft and gentle names 
which expreſs no condemnation, We en- 
ter, perhaps, on the world, with good 
principles, and an averſion to downright 
vice. But when, as we advance in life, 
we become initiated in that myſtery of ini- 
quity, which 1s called, the way of the 
world ; when we meet with deceit and 
artifice in all ranks of men; when we be- 
hold iniquity authoriſed by great names, 
and often rewarded with ſucceſs and ad- 

K vancement, 
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vancement, our original good impreſſions SE RM. 


too ſoon decay. The practice of the multi- 

tude renders vice familiar to our thoughts; 
and gradually wears . off the abhorrence 
with which we once beheld it. We begin 
to think, that what is ſo very general, can- 
not be highly criminal. The malignity 
of fin appears diminiſhed, by fo many be- 
ing ſharers in the reproach; and inſtead 
of mens vices detracting, as they ought 
to do, from our good opinion of the men, 
our attachment to the men oftener recon- 
ciles us to the vices of er 15 2 are 
guilty, 

The countenance which” fin receives 
from the practice of the multitude, not 
only removes the reſtraints which ate 1m- 
poſed by modeſty and ſhame ; but, ſuch 
1s the degeneracy of the world, that ſhame 
is too often employed againſt the cauſe of 
religion and virtue. The ridicule of the 


giddy and unthinking bears down he 


conviction of the ſober and modeſt; 


Againſt their own belief, they appear to 


_—_ the notions of the infidel ; and a- 
3 ---* gainſt 


2 
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SE RM. gainſt their own choice, they join in the 
— vices of the libertine; that they may not 


be reproached as perſons of a narrow 
mind, and ſtill enſlaved to the prejudices 
of education. How much reaſon is there 
to believe that, merely from this timidity 
of temper, many, whoſe principles are on 
the ſide of religion and virtue, are never- 
theleſs found walking in the way of ſinners, 
and fitting in the chair of the ſcornful = 
Intereſt, too, often coincides with this 
weakneſs of diſpoſition, in tempting ſuch. 
perſons to follow the multitude, To fall 
in with the prevailing taſte, to ſuit them- 
_ ſelves to the paſſions of the great, or to 
the humours of the low,. with whom they 
chance to be connected, appears the rea- 
dieſt way to riſe in the world. Hence 
they are naturally led to relinquiſh the 
Armneſs of an upright character, for that 
ſupple and verſable turn, which accommo- 
| dates itſelf to the times, and aſſumes what- 
ever appearance ſeems moſt convenient 
for intereſt. Such are the dangers to 
which we are expoſed, in times of corrup- 
* tion, 
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attention and care, in order to guard our- 
ſelves againſt them.! proceed to lay ſuch 
conſiderations before you as may be uſeful 
for that purpoſe. 


Ix the firſt place, Let us remember that 


the multitude are very bad guides ; are ſo 


far from having a title to implicit regard, 


that he who blindly follows them, may be 
preſumed to err. For prejudice, and paſ- 
ſion, are known to ſway the crowd, They 
are ſtruck by the outſide of things; they 
inquire ſuperficially, admire falſe appear- 
ances, and purſue falſe goods. Their o- 
pinions are for the moſt part haſtily form- 
ed, and of courſe are variable, floating, 
and inconſiſtent. In every age, how ſmall 


is the number of thoſe who are guided 


by reaſon, and calm inquiry ? How few 
do we find, who have the wiſdom to think 
and judge for themſelves, and have ſtea- 


dineſs to follow out their own judgement? 
C 4 Ignorance 
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tion, of following the multitude to do evil; 8 ERM. 
dangers which require our moſt ſerious —_= 
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8E RM. Ignorance, and low education, darken the 


XIX. 


Hy Views of the vulgar. Faſhion and pre- 


judice, vanity and pleaſure, corrupt the 
ſentiments of the great. The example of 
neither, affords any ſtandard of what is 
right and wiſe, If the philoſopher, when 
employed in the purſuit of truth, finds it 
neceſſary to diſregard eſtabliſhed preju- 
dices and popular opinion, {hall we, in the 
more important inquiry after the rule of 
life, ſubmit to ſuch blind guidance as the 
practice of the many; eſteeming whatever 
they admire, and following wherever they 
lead? Be aſſured, that he who ſets up the 
general opinion as the ſtandard of truth, 
or the general practice as the meaſure of 
right, 1s. likely, upon ſuch a foundation, 
to build no other ſuperſtructure except 
vice and folly.—If the practice of the mul- 
titude be a good pattern for our imitation, 
their opinions ſurely ſhould be as good a 
rule for our belief. Upon this principle, 
we muſt. exchange Chriſtianity for Paga- 
niſm or Mahometaniſm, and the light of 


the Reformation for the ſuperſtitions of Po- 


Pery; 
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pery; for theſe latter have ever had, and sR 
ſtill have, the numbers and the multitude 8 . 


on their ſide.— Our Saviour has ſufficient- 
ly characteriſed the way of the world, 
when he deſcribes the broad road in which 
the multitudes go, as the road which leads 
to deſtruftion; and the path which leads to 
happineſs, as a narrow path, which fewer 
find. From which it is an eaſy inference, 
that to have the multitude on our fide, is 
ſo far from affording any preſumption 
of our being ſafe, that it ſhould lead us 
to ſuſpect that we are holding the courſe 
of danger. 


In the /econd place, as the practice of 
the multitude is no argument of a good 
practice, ſo it cannot afford us either juſ- 
tification, or ſafety, in what is evil.— It af- 
fords us, I ſay, no juſtification. Truth 
and error, virtue and vice, are things of 
immutable nature. The difference be- 
tween them is grounded on that baſis of 
eternal reaſon, which no opinions or cuſ- 
toms of men can affect or alter. Whether 
virtue 
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virtue be eſteemed, or not, in the world, 
wx this makes it neither more nor leſs eſtima- 
ble in itſelf. It carries always a divine 

authority, which men cannot impair, It 

ſhines with an eſſential luſtre, which 

| praiſe cannot brighten, nor reproach tar- 
mniſh. It has a right to regulate the opi- 

nions of men; but by their opinions can- 

not be controlled. Its nature continues 

invariably the ſame, though all the mul. 

titude of fools ſhould concur in endea- 

vouring to turn it into ridicule. Vo un- 

to them, ſays the prophet Iſaiah, that 

call evil, good, and good, evil; that put 

darkneſs for light, and hight for darkneſs; 

that put bitter for ſweet, and ſweet for bit- 

ter.—T heir root ſhall be as rottenneſ;, and 

their bloſſom ſhall go up as dufl ; becauſe they 

have caſt away the law of the Lord of hoſts, 

and deſpiſed the word of the holy one of VV 

rael *. | | | 

As the practice of the multitude fur- 


4 Iſaiah v. 20, 24. 
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niſhes no juſtification to the ſinner, fo on og 

neither does it afford him any fafety. Re- 
ligion is altogether a matter of perſonal 
concern, God hath delivered to every 
man the rule of life ; and every man muft 
think and act for himſelf; becauſe for 
himſelf he is to anſwer, If others be wie- 
ked, it will be the worſe for them ; bur 
it will not, on that account, be the better 
for us, if we fhall be evil alſo. Let vice 
be ever ſo prevalent, it is ſtill that evil 
thing which the Lord abhorreth; and, 
though hand join in hand, the wicked ſhall 
not eſcape unpuniſhed. So far is the num- 

| ber of offenders from furniſhing any 

| ground of ſafety, that it calls more loudly 

| for divine juſtice to interpoſe. It is as 

| eaſy for the Almighty arm to cruſh a 

| whole guilty ſociety, as to puniſh a fingle 

individual; and when the difobedienr 

ſubjects of God countenance and ſtrength- 

en one another in licentioufnefs, by tranſ- 

ö greſſing in troops and bands, it becomes 

high- time for his government to exert 

_ ſelf, and let its vengeance forth. One 

| could 
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* — M. could ſcarcely think that any profeſſor of 
. Chriſtian faith would fancy to himſelf 
1 any apology from the way of the world, 
when he knows that the declared deſign 
of his religion was, to diſtinguiſh him 
from the world, which is ſaid to lie in ſin; 
and that Chriſt came to call out for him- 
ſelf a peculiar people, whoſe character it 
| ſhould be, not to be conformed to the world, 
| but transformed by the renewing of their . 
| | mindr.— 8 little, indeed, can the practice 
| of the world either juſtify or extenuate 
| vice, that 1 it deſerves our ſerious confkderz- 
_ f 


In the third place, whether there be 
not ſeveral circumſtances, which peculiar- 
ly aggravate the guilt of thoſe who follow 

| the multitude in evil. Do you not, there- 

| by, ſtrengthen the power of fin, and per- 
718 petuate the pernicious influence of bad 

| 

| 


example? By ſtriking off from the cor- 
rupted crowd, you might be eminently 
uſeful. You might animate and recover 


| 
| 

| 5 —_ whom weakneſs and timidity keep 
| under 
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under bondage to the cuſtoms of the 8 EXM- 
world; whereas, by tamely yielding to the, 


current of vice, you render that current 


ſtronger for carrying others along ; you 
add weight and ſtability to the bad cauſe; 
you lend to the multitude all the force of 
your example, for drawing others after 
them, to the commiſhon of evil.— While 
you are thus acceſſory to the ruin of o- 
thers, you are, at the ſame time, ſtamping 
your own character with the fouleſt and 


deepeſt impreſſions of corruption. By ſur- 


rendering your judgement, and your con- 
ſcience, to rhe multitude, you betray the 
rights, and degrade the honour, of the ra- 
tional nature. Nothing great or worthy 
can be expected of him, who, inſtead of 
conſidering what is right in itſelf, and 
what part it is fitteſt for one in his ſtation 
to act, is only conſidering what the world 
will think, or ſay of him; what ſort of 


behaviour will paſs with the faireſt ſhow, 


and be moſt calculated to pleaſe the ma- 
ny. When a man has thus given up the 
, liberty 
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S ERM. liberty and independence of his mind, we 


XIX. 


can no longer reckon upon him in any 


thing. We cannot tell how far he may be 
carried in vice. There is too much ground 
to dread, that he will lie, diſſemble, and be- 
tray; changing himſelf, without ſcruple, 
into every ſhape that will find favour a- 
mong thoſe whom he ſeeks to gain.— 
While this ſervility to the world infers 
baſeneſs towards men, it involves alſo the 
higheſt impiety towards God. It ſhows 
that we yield to the world that reverence 
and ſubmiſhon, which is only due to the 
divine law. We treat the government of 
the Almighty with ſcorn; as if his pre- 
cepts deſerved to be obeyed, vnly when they 


| ſuited the caprice and the follies of the 


multitude ; and were entitled to no regard, 
as ſoon as they contradicted the reigning 
cuſtoms and faſhions of the world. — 
While ſuch conduct carries in it ſo much 
wickedneſs. and folly, let us obſerve, - 


' In the forth place, that the miald 1 
lent and honourable character which can a- 
dorn 
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dorn a man and a Chriſtian, is acquired, 8 ERM. 


by reſiſting the torrent of vice, and adhe- 
ring to the cauſe of God and virtue a- 
gainſt a corrupted multitude. It will be 
found to hold in general, that all thoſe, 
who, in any of the great lines of life, have 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves for thinking pro- 
foundly, and acting nobly, have deſpiſed 
popular prejudices, and departed, in ſeveral 
things, from the common ways of the 
world. On no occaſion is this more re- 
quiſite for true honour, than where reli- , 
gion and morality are concerned. In times 
of prevailing licentiouſneſs, to maintain 
unblemiſhed virtue, and uncorrupted in- 
tegrity ; in a public or a private cauſe, to 
ſtand firm by what is fair and juſt, amidſt 
diſcouragements and oppoſition ; deſpiſing 
groundleſs cenſure and reproach ; diſdain- 
ing all compliance with public manners, 
when they are vicious and unlawful; and 
never aſhamed of the punctual diſcharge of 
every duty towards God and man ;—this 
is what ſhows true greatneſs of ſpirit, and 
will force approbation even from the dege- 

f nerate 
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SERM. nerate multitude themſelves. © This is 


XIX. 
—— 


* the man, their conſcience will oblige 
them to acknowledge, whom we are un- 
able to bend to mean condeſcenſions. 


„ We ſee it in vain either to flatter or to 


* threaten him ; he reſts on a principle 
* within, which we cannot ſhake. To this 
* man you may, on any occaſion, ſafely 
commit your cauſe. He is incapable 


of betraying his truſt, or deſerting his 


é friend, or denying his faith.” Thus 
his "ighteouſueſs comes forth as the light, 
ans his judgement as the noon-day. | 


It is, accordingly, this ſteady inflexible 
virtue, this regard to principle, ſuperior to 


all cuſtom and opinion, which pecuharly 
marked the characters of thoſe, in any 
age, who have ſhone as ſaints or heroes ; 
and has conſecrated their memory to all 


poſterity. It was this that obtained to 


ancient Enoch the moſt ſingular teſtimo- 
ny of honour from heaven. He conti- 


nued to walk with God, when the world 


apoſtatiſed from him: He pleaſed God, 
and was beloved of him; ſo that, living 


3 | among 


— 
— 
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was be taken away, leſt wickedneſs ſhould 


have altered his under/tanding, or deceit be- 


guiled his ſoul *. When Sodom could not 
furniſh ten righieous men to ſave it, Lot 
remained unſpotted amidſt the contagion; 
He lived like an angel among ſpirits of 
darkneſs; and the deſtroying flame was not 
permitted to go forth, till the good man 
was called away by a heavenly meſſenger 
from his devoted city, When all fleſh had 
corrupted their way upon the earth, then li- 
ved Noab, a righteous man, and a preach- 
er of righteouſneſs. He ſtood alone, and 
was ſcoffed by the profane crew. But 
they by the deluge were ſwept away; 
while on him, Providence conferred the 
immortal honour, of being the reſtorer of 
a better race, and the father of a new 
world. Such examples as theſe, and ſuck 
honours conferred by God on them who 
withſtood the multitude of evil doers, 
Vol. IV. D d | | ſhould 


"I. Wiſdom of Solomen iv. 11. 
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8 ER M. ſhould often be preſent to our minds, 
Let us: oppoſe them to the numbers of 
low and corrupt examples, which we be- 
hold around us; and when we are in ha- 
zard of being ſwayed by ſuch, let us for- 
tify our virtue, by thinking of thoſe who, 
in former times, ſhone like ſtars in the 
midſt of ſurrounding darkneſs, and are 
now ſhining in the kingdom of heaven, a: 
the brightneſs of the firmament, for ever and 
ever.—As our honour is thus deeply con- 
cerned in our acting a ſtedfaſt and virtu- 


ous part, let us alſo conſider, 


In the f/th place, How little, in point 
of intereſt, can be gained by the favour of 
the multitude, and how much will cer- 
tainly be loſt, by following them to do e- 
vil We may, thereby, render ourſelves 
more agreeable to ſome with whom we 
are connected; and by artful complian- 
ces, may pleaſe ourſelves with the proſpect 
of promoting our fortune. But theſe ad- 
vantages, ſuch as they are, remain doubt- 
ful and uncertain. The wind of popular 
opinion is ever ſhifting. It will often 

12 7. 8 leave 
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leave us at a loſs what courſe to ſteer DRM 
and, after all our trouble and anxiety to Cv 


catch the favourable gale, it may on a ſud- 
den forſake us. For the verſatility of cha- 
rater, the meanneſs and inconſiſtency of 
conduct, into which a dependent on the 
multitude is betrayed, frequently ren- 
der him, in the end, an object of con- 
tempt to thoſe whom he ſought to pleaſe. 


But ſuppoſing him ſucceſsful in his views, 


no worldly advantages, which are pur- 
chaſed by diſhonourable means, can be 
either ſolid or laſting, They bring no ge- 
nuine fatisfaftion to a man, who is con- 
{cious to himſelf of having given up his 
principles to ſerve the world. As long as 
he could be ſatisfied with his own conduct, 
he might bear up under undeſerved diſ- 


couragement ; but when he becomes deſ- 


picable in his own eyes, worldly honours 
loſe their luſtre. What can the multitude 
do for you, after you have followed them 
in evil? They cannot reſtore to you the 
peace of an innocent mind, nor heal the 
lorrows of a wounded ſpirit, nor. ſhield 
you from the diſpleaſure of God. They 

D d 2 can 
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can do little to ſupport you in the hour of 
affliction, and nothing to deliver your 
fouls in the day of death. Forſaken and 
diſconſolate, the world, for the moſt part, 
caſts off its votaries in the end ; and when 
you compute the final amount, it will 
prove a very ſmall conſolation, that, as you 
have had ſharers in guilt, you ſhall have 
companions alſo in puniſhment, 

Look forward to the iſſue of things, 
The multitude of men poſſeſs now, in a 
great meaſure, the diſtribution of praiſe 
and cenſure, of ſucceſs and diſappoint- 
ment, according to their caprice. But this 
confuſed and promiſcuous diſtribution is 
not always to ſubſiſt. The day cometh, 
when we all are to appear before a more 
diſcerning Judge, and a more impartial 
tribunal, The day cometh, when our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, ſhall deſcend from hea- 
ven in all the glory of his Father, to un- 
veil every character, and to render to ever) 
man according to his works. At that day, 
how ſhall he lift up his head, who hath 


been all his life the flave of the world's 
3 opi nion; 
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opinion; who hath moulded his principles, 8 
and his practice, ſolely to pleaſe the mul- 
titude; who hath been aſhamed of his Sa- 
viour and his words ; and to gain favour 
with men, hath apoſtatiſed from the na- 
tive ſentiments and dictates of his heart? 
—To ſay all in one word; there is a con- 
teſt now between God and the world. 
Theſe form the oppoſite fides which di- 
vide mankind. Confider well, to which of 
theſe you will chuſe to adhere. On the one 
fide, lie your allegiance, your honour, and 
your intereſt; on the other, lie your 
guilt and your ſhame. For the one, con- 
ſcience and reaſon, for the other paſſion, 
and inclination, plead. On the one hand, 
are. the approbation of God, immortal ho- 
nour, and divine rewards ; on the other, 
—remember and beware, —are the ſtings 
of conſcience, endleſs puniſhment, and 
endleſs infamy. 
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On the Wis Dou of Gop *, 


1 TIMOTHY i. 17. 


Now unto the King Eternal, immortal, in. 
viſible, the only Wiſe God, be honour and 
glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


SERM, IT is of the higheſt importance to reli- 
A, JK gious conduct, that our minds be fill 
ed with ſuitable conceptions of the attri- 

butes 


* This concluding diſcourſe is chiefly intended, to be 

a general recapitulation of inſtances of the wiſdom of 

Providence, ſeveral of which have been more fully il- 

luſtrated in other diſcourſes, contained in this, or in 
ſome of the preceding volumes. | 


1 
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butes of God. They are the foundations 8 E RM. 


: 44 - 
of our reverence for him; and reverence is Æ 


the foundation of religion. All the di- 
vine perfections are intereſting to man. 
Almighty power, in conjunction with E- 
ternity and Omnipreſence, naturally in- 
ſpires ſolemn awe. Infinite Goodneſs re- 
lieves the mind from that oppreſſion which 
Power alone would produce; and, from 
our experience of preſent benefits, and our 
remembrance of the paſt, creates love, gra- 
titude, and truſt. In the middle between 
theſe, ſtands the contemplation of divine 
Wiſdom, which conjoins impreſſions of 
awe with thoſe of comfort ; and while it 
humbles us into profound ſubmiſſion, en- 
courages, at the ſame time our reliance on 
that King eternal, immortal, and in ih ſible, 
who is juſtly ſtiled in the text, the only wiſe 
God. 
Among men, wiſdom is a quality en- 
tirely different from cunning or craft, 
It always ſuppoſes good and fair inten- 
tion in the perſon who poſſeſſes it; and 
| Der imports, 
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8 A, RM. imports, that laudable ends are purſieed 


wa by proper and juſtifiable means. In like 
manner, wiſdom in the Supreme Being 
cannot be ſeparated from the rectitude of 


his nature. It is, in him, an exertion of 


benevolence ; and imports, that the pur- 
poſes of juſtice and goodneſs are carried 
on and accompliſhed, by means the moſt 
effeQual. To meditate on ſome of thoſe 


inſtances in which this divine wiſdom is 


diſplayed, cannot but be highly favour- 
able to the impreſſions both of piety, and 
of virtue. 


- Ir is difficult to ſay, whether the natu- 
ral; or the moral, world, afford the moſt 
conſpicuous and ſtriking diſplays of the 
wiſdom of God. Not one, nor many diſ- 
courſes, nor indeed the ſtudy and labour of 


a whole life, were, in any degree, ſufficient 


to explore them. Of the proofs of wiſ- 
dom which the natural world affords, I 
cannot attempt now to diſcourſe. Any 
Hluſtration of theſe would lead to diſcuſ- 
ſions of a ſcientific kind, which more 

properly 
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pear of profound deſign and conſummate 
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properly belong to the philoſopher; and SE RIG 
on which philoſophy has often employed Wo 


itlelf, with much utility and honour. I 
ſhall only take notice that, in proportion 
as human knowledge hath enlarged its 
ſphere of reſearch and diſcovery, in the 
fame proportion, hath the wiſdom of the 
Creator ſtruck the minds of all inquirers 
and obſervers, with the higheſt admiration, 
All nature is in truth a ſcene of wonders, 
In the diſpofition of the heavenly bodies, 
and the general arrangement of the ſyſtem 
of the univerſe; in the ſtructure of the 
earth; in the endleſs variety of living 
creatures that fill it; and in the proviſion 
made for them all, to enable them to fulfil 
the ends of their being, 1t 1s not eaſy to 
determine, whether power, wiſdom, or 
goodneſs be moſt conſpicuous. It belongs 
not only to the heavens to declare the glory 


of God, and to the firmament to ſhew forth 


his handy-work ; in the ſmalleſt and moſt 
inconſiderable, as well as in the moſt il- 
luſtrious works of God, equal marks ap- 


art, 
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* art. It has been juſtly ſaid, that there is 
— not a vegetable that grows, nor an inſect 


that moves, but what is ſufficient to con- 
found the atheiſt, and to afford the candid 
obſerver endleſs materials of devout ado- 
ration and praiſe. 


Wurm we turn to the moral world, 
the field of admiration which opens to us 
is no leſs extenſive and ſtriking. I can 
only mention a few inſtances of that ex- 
quiſite wiſdom which everywhere meet 
us. | 
In the firſt place, let us attend to the 
conſtitution of human nature, Though we 
are taught by revelation, to conſider it as 
now impaired by the fall, yet, as it ſtands, 
we behold the traces of a noble ſtructure, 
planned and executed with the higheſt ſkill, 
All the powers and faculties beſtowed on 


man are ſuch, as perfectly ſuit his condition, 


and adapt him to the purpoſes for which 
he was deſigned.—Senſes were given him, 
that he might diſtinguiſh what is neceſſa- 


ry for the preſervation and welfare of his 


body. 


—_— 
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body. Now, ſuppoſe that any one of SERM, 
thoſe ſenſes, the fight, for inſtance, or the 


hearing, or the touch, had been in a con- 
ſiderable degree either more blunt, or 
more acute, than it is at preſent, what an 
unhappy change would this have made 
upon our ſtate ? On the one hand, greater 
imperfection of the organs, would have 
deprived us of all the comfort and advan- 
tage which we now enjoy from ſuch 
powers. On the other hand, a greater de- 
gree of exquiſite ſenſibility in them, would 
have rendered life a burden to us. Our 
ſenſes, inſtead of being inlets to know- 
ledge and pleaſure, would then have be- 


come conſtant avenues to uneaſineſs and 


pain. Their powers, therefore, are ſkil- 


fully adjuſted to that meaſure of ſtrength, 
which allows them to anſwer the purpoſes 


of health, ſafety, and comfort ; without 


either falling ſhort of this line of uſeful- 


neſs, or improperly, and hurtfully, ſtretch- 
ing beyond it, | 
In the mind, appetites and paſſions 


were placed, as the moving powers of the 
„ 
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SERM. ſoul, to impel its activity. But as their 
$I impulſe required regulation and reſtraint, 


reaſon was, at the ſame time, conferred as 
the directing power. —Of all our paſſions, 
ſelf-· love, and the deſire of ſelf-preſervation, 
were, with the utmoſt propriety, made the 


ſtrongeſt, for a reaſon which the meaneſt 


capacity may comprehend. Every man 
is moſt immediately committed by Provi- 
dence to his own care and charge. He 
knows his own ſituation beſt; and has 
more opportunties of promoting his own 
happineſs, than he can have of advan- 
cing the happineſs of any other perſon, 
It was therefore fit and wiſe, that, by 
the ſtrongeſt inſtinct, he ſhould be prompt- 
ed to attend to himſelf, —Ar the fame 


time, as no man ſtanding alone is ſuf- 


ficient for his own welfare, it was ne- 
ceſſary that, by mutual ſympathy and 
ſocial inſtincts, we ſhould be drawn to 
give aid to one another. Here it deſerves 
our particular notice, that the force of 
thoſe ſocial inſtincts is, with admirable 
propnety, proportioned by Providence to 
1 6 the 
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the degree of their uſefulneſs and impor- SE RM. 


tance *, Thus, that parental affection, 
which the helpleſs ſtate of infancy and 
childhood renders ſo needful, is made the 
ſtrongeſt of them all. Next, come thoſe ties 
of blood, which prompt mutual kindneſs a- 
mong thoſe who are intimately joined to- 
gether by brotherhood, and other family 
connections. To theſe ſucceeds that va- 
luable inſtinR of pity, which impels us to 
aſſiſt the diſtreſſed, wherever we behold 
them. To take part with others in their 
good fortune belongs to man's ſocial na- 
ture, and increaſes the ſum of happineſs. 
At the ſame time, to take part with the 


proſperous is leſs neceſſary than to ſym-. 


pathiſe with the unhappy ; and therefore 
the principle which prompts us to rej9:ce 
with them that rejoice, is made not to be 
ſo ſtrong, as that which impels us to weep 

with them that weep. 
But they are not only the laudable and 
important parts of our diſpoſition, which 
diſcover 


* See Serm. II. Vol. ii. 
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frame; even our imperfections and fol- 
lies, are by him rendered ſubſervient to 
uſeful ends.—Amidft thoſe inequalities 
of condition, for inſtance, which the ſtate 


of human life required, where it was ne- 


ceſſary that ſome ſhould be rich, and o- 
thers poor, that ſome ſhould be eminent 
and diſtinguiſhed, and others obſcure and 
mean, how ſeaſonable is that good opinion 
which every one entertains of himſelf; 
that ſelf-complacency with which he com- 
pares himſelf to others; and that fond 
hope, which is ever pleaſing him with the 
proſpect of future pleaſures and advanta- 
ges in life? Without thoſe flattering ſen- 
fations, vain as they often are, how totally 
inſupportable would this world become, to 
many of its inhabitants? Whereas, by 
means of them, Providence hath contrived 
to balance, in a great meaſure, the inequa- 
lities of condition among mankind. It hath 
contrived to diffuſe pleaſure through all 
ranks ; and to bring the high and the low 


at 
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moſt rugged tracts of human life; and 
hath gilded with rays of borrowed light 
its moſt dreary ſcenes. 

One inſtance of Divine wiſdom, in 


framing our nature, is ſo remarkable as 


to demand particular attention; that is, 
the meaſure according to which, God hath 
diſpenſed knowledge and ignorance to 
man. There is nothing of which we are 
more ready to complain, than of our nar- 
row and confined views of nature, and of 
Providence, and of all things around us: 


And yet, upon examination, it will be. 


found, that our views extend, on every fide, 
juſt as far as they ought; and that, to 
ſee and know more than is allowed us, in- 
ſtead of bringing any advantage, would 
produce certain miſery *. We pry, for 
inſtance, with impatient curioſity, into 
future events. Happily for us, they are 
veiled and covered up; and one peep be- 

hind 


＋ 


* See Serm. IV. Vol. i. and Serm. IX. Vol. iv. 
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SER; M. hind that veil, were it permitted, would 
be ſufficient to poiſon the whole comfort 


of our days. by the anticipation of ſorrows 
to come.—In like manner, we often wiſh 
with eagerneſs to penetrate into the ſecrets 
of nature, to look into the inviſible world, 
and to be made acquainted with the whole 
deſtiny of man. Our wiſh is denied ; 
we are environed on all hands with my- 
ſtery; and that myſtery is our happineſs, 
For were thoſe great inviſible objects fully 
_ diſcloſed, the fight of them would con- 
found and overwhelm us. It would ei- 
ther totally derange our feeble faculties ; 
or would engroſs our attention to ſuch 
a degree, as to lay us aſide from the buſi- 
neſs, and concerns of this world It would 
have the ſame effect, as if we were carried 
away from the earth, and mingled among 
che inhabitants of ſome other planet.— 
The knowledge that is allowed to us, was 
deſigned to fit us for acting our part in 
our preſent ſtate. At the exact point 
therefore, where uſefulneſs ends, know- 


ledge ltops, and ignorance commences. 
Light 


OY 
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Light ſhines upon us, as long as it ſerves SER M. 
to guide our path; but forſakes us, as ſoon (Y 
as it becomes noxious to the eye; and 
ſalutary darkneſs 1s appointed to cloſe the 
ſcene.—Thoughtleſs and ſtupid muſt that 
man be, who, in all this furniture of the 
human mind, in this exact adjuſtment of 
its ſeveral powers to the great purpoſes. of 

life, diſcerns not the hand of adorable 

| Wiſdom, as well as of infinite Coodneſs. 


Is the ſecond place, Let us contemplate 
the ſame wiſdom, as exhibiting itſelf to 
us in the moral government of the world. 
We are informed by tevelation, that this 
life is deſigned by Providence to be an in- 
troductory part of exiſtence to intelligent 
beings ; a ſtate of education and diſci- 
pline, where creatures fallen from their 
original rank, may gradually recover their * 
rectitude and virtue. Under this view, 1 
which is in itſelf perfectly confonant to 
all that reaſon diſcovers, we ſhall find the 
general courſe of human affairs, confuſed 


as it may ſometimes appear, to have been 
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| SER! RM. been ordered with exquiſite wiſdom, —It 
ry was neceſlary to ſuch a ſtate, that all the 


active powers of man ſhould be brought 
forth into exerciſe, and completely tried. 
It became proper, therefore, that there 
ſhould be a mixture of characters in the 
world; and that men ſhould be ſhewn in 
a variety of ſituations . Hence that di- 


verſity of tempers and diſpoſitions which 


are found in ſociety ; thoſe inequalities in 
rank and ſtation, which we ſee taking 
place; and thoſe different talents and in- 
clinations, which prompt men to different 
purſuits. By theſe means, every depart- 
ment in ſociety is filled up; and every man 
has ſome ſphere prepared for him, in 
which he can act. He- is brought forth 
as on a buſy ſtage, where opportunity 
is given for his character to diſplay itſelf 
fully.— His life is, with great propriety, 
varied by interchanges of proſperity and 
adverſity, . proſperous, he would 

77 7 become 
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become diſſipated, indolent, and giddy : SERM. 


Always afflicted, he would be fretful, de- 
jected, and ſullen. There are few perſons, 
therefore, or none, whoſe lot ſhares not of 
both theſe ſtates; in order that every diſ- 
poſition of the heart may be explored, 
and every mean of improvement afforded. 
—As man is ultimately deſigned for a 
higher ſtate of exiſtence than the preſent, 
it was not proper that this world ſhould 
prove a paradiſe to him. or ſhould afford 
him that complete ſatisfaction which he 
inceſſantly purſues: Diſappointments, 


therefore, are often made to blaſt his 


Fopes; and, even while the comforts of 
life laſt, they are always mixed with ſome 
troubles; in order that an exceſſive at- 
tachment to this world may gradually be 


looſened. The courſe of things is evi- 
dently ſo ordered by Providence, that oc- 


curences ſhall be always happening, to 
bring down the . moſt profperous to a le- 
vel with the reſt of his brethren, and to 
- Faiſe up, in their turn, * low. and the 
diſtreſfed. eee! qr 
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on M. In the midſt of thoſe viciſſitudes, which 
gare fo obviouſly conducive to improve- 


ment, both wifdom and goodneſs required, 
that'the fupreme Governor of the world 
ſhould be ſeen to protect the intereſts, and 
Favour the (ide of virtue. But in the de- 
gree' of evidence, with which this was to 
be ſhown, it was no leſs requilite, that a 
proper temperament ſhould be obſerved. 
Had virtue been always completely re- 
warded, and made happy on earth, men 


would no longer have had a motive for 


aſpiring to a more bleſſed ſtate. In the 
caſe of every crime, had divine juſtice 
interpoſed to bring complete puniſhment 
on the head of the criminal; or had all 


the felicity which is prepared for the juſt 


in a future world, and all the miſery which 
there awaits the wicked, been already diſ- 
played to the view, and rendered ſenſible 
to the feelings of men, there would have 
been an end of that ſtate of trial, for which 
our whole condition on earth was intend- 
ed. It was neceſſary, therefore, that, at 


_ Preſent, we ſhould /ee through a glajs 


1 darkly: | 
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| darkly. A certain degree of myſtery and SERM. 
obſcurity was, with perfect wiſdom, left XX. 


on the conduct of the Almighty *.— But, 
amidſt that obſcurity, ſufficient encou- 
ragement and ſupport is in the mean time 
given to virtue; ſufficient ground is afford- 
ed for the full belief, that it is what the 
Deity loves, and will finally reward. His 
approbation of it is ſignified to every man 
by the voice of conſcience. Inward ſatis- 
faction and peace are made always to be- 
long to it; and general eſteem and ho- 
nour, for the moſt part, to attend it. On 
the other hand, the wicked, in no ſitua- 


tion of life, are allowed to be truly happy. 


Their vices and their paſſions are made to 
trouble their proſperity; and their pu- 


niſhment to grow out of their crimes. 


Let any one attentively recolle& the ma- 
terial incidents of his life; and he will, 
for the moſt part, be able to trace the 
chief misfortunes which have befallen 
| Ee3 | him, 


See Serm. IV. Vol, i. 
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SERM. "RY to ſome guilt he has contracted, or 


XX. 


ſome folly he has committed“. Such 
is the profound wiſdom with which Pro- 
vidence conducts its counſels, that, al- 
though it does not appear to interpoſe, 


men are made to reap from their actions, 
the fruits which they had deſerved; their 


iniquities to correct them, and their back- 


ſlidings to reprove them; and while they 
ſuffer, they are forced to acknowledge the 


| juſtice of their puniſhment.—Theſe are 


not matters of rare or occaſional obſerva- 
tion; but deeply interwoyen with the 
texture of human affairs. They diſcover 
a regular plan, a formed ſyſtem, according 


to which the whole train of Providence 


proceeds ; and which manifeſts to every 
ſerious obſerver the conſummate wiſdom 
of its Author. —As thus, in the conſtitu- 
tion of human nature, and in the moral 
government of the world, divine wiſdom 
ſo remarkably appears, I muſt obſerve, 
In 


* See Serm. XIII. Vol. iv. 
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In the third place, That in the redemp- 
tion of the world, and in the ceconomy 


of grace, it ſhines no leſs conſpicuouſly. 


The ſubject which opens to us here is too 
extenſive to be fully illuſtrated at preſent ; 
but the great lines of it are obvious *,— 
In carrying on a plan, by which forgive- 
neſs was to be diſpenſed to an offending 
race, wiſdom required that the authority 
of the legiſlator ſhould be fully preſerved, 
and no ſuch relaxation be introduced in- 
to government, as might give licence or 
encouragement to offenders. According- 
ly, the moſt admirable proviſion was 
made for theſe important purpoſes, by the 
interpoſition of the Son of God ſuffering 
and dying for ſinners. The ſovereign 
awe of juſtice is maintained, while juſ- 
tice is tempered with mercy, Men are 
bound to righteouſneſs, under the higheſt 


ſanctions; and ample ſecurity and con- 
Ee4 ſolation 


* See Serm. V. Vol. i.—Serm. V. Vol. ii. Serm. 
XV. Vol. iii.—Serm. V. Vol. iv. 5 
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the penitent. By the inſtructions, and 
example, of their Saviour, they are in- 
ſtructed in their duty; and through a 
Mediator and Interceſſor, they are en- 
couraged to offer their worſhip and pray- 
ers to the Almighty. They are aſſured 
that, in whatever is too arduous for hu- 
man nature to perform, they ſhall be aſ- 


ſiſted by a Divine Spirit ; and under all 


trials and dithculties, they are ſupported 
by the expreſs promiſe of that eternal life, 
which is brought to light by the goſpel, 
It is not poſſible for the underſtanding 
to conceive any method of ſalvation, plan- 
ned with more goodneſs, and executed 
with more wiſdom, than what is ſhown 
in the goſpel of Chriſt. The conſidera- 
tion of this conſtitution alone, gives us 
full reaſon to join in that exclamation of 
the Apolile : O the depth of the riches both 


\ of the wiſdem and the know ledge of God ! 


How unſearchable are his judgements, and 
bis ways paſt finding out ! * | 
— FROM 


Rom. ii. 33. 
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FRoM this ſhort ſurvey which we have SE RM. 


taken of Divine wiſdom, as diſcovering 3 2 


itſelf, in the whole complex frame of the 
moral world; in the conſtitution of hu- 
man nature; in the government of hu- 
man affairs; and in the redemption of 
the human race; we cannot but perceive 
how much reaſon we have to proſtrate 
ourſelves before God, and with all humi- 
lity to worſhip and adore.—When we 
view that immenſe ſtructure of the uni- 
verſe in which we dwell; when we think 
of Him, whoſe wiſdom has planned the 
whole ſyſtem of being ; whoſe mind com- 
prehends, whoſe counſels direct, the whole 
courſe of events, from the beginning to the 
end of time; by whom nothing is ſo in- 
conſiderable as to be overlooked, or ſo 
tranſient as to be forgotten; who attends 
to the concerns of the poor man in his 
cottage, while he is ſteering the ſun and 
the moon in their courſe through the 
heavens; into what aſtoniſhment and 


ſelf-annihilation do we fall! Before him 


all our boaſted knowledge is ignorance, 
| and 
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SERM. and our wiſdom is folly. Wherever we 


caſt our eyes on his works and ways, we 
find all things adjuſted in number, weight, 
and meaſure ; and after all that we can 
ſurvey, Lo! theſe are but a part of his 
ways; and how fall a portion is heard of 
him ! | 
It is the power of God, which produces 
among the multitude of men any impreſ- 
ſions of religion. When thunder roars 
in the heavens, or an earthquake ſhakes 
the ground, they are ſtruck with awe, and 
diſpoſed to worſhip an inviſible power. 
But ſuch impreſſions of Deity are occa- 
fional, and tranſitory. The laſting reve- 
rence of a Supreme Being ariſes, in a well 
informed mind, from the diſplay of that 
infinite wiſdom which all the univerſe 
preſents. Its operations are conſtantly, 
though  filently, - going on around us. 
We may view it in the peaceful and ſe- 
date ſtate of the univerſe, as well as in its 
greateſt commotions ; we behold it in e- 
very inſect that moves on the ground, at 
the ſame time that we admire it in the 
3 revolutions 
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revolutions of the celeſtial bodies. Hap- SERM, 


Py for us, if the contemplation ſhall nou- 
riſh that temper of habitual devotion, 
which ſo well becomes dependent beings, 
and is fo intimately connected with all 
virtue * 

But the chief effect that ought to be 
produced by meditation on the divine 
wiſdom, 1s perfect reſignation to the Go. 
vernor of the univerſe, and entire truſt 
in his adminiſtration. Our private miſ- 
fortunes and diſappointments are too often 
the ſubject of querulous complaints, and 
even of unjuſt ſuſpicions of Providence. 
But when in the whole natural and mo- 
ral world, we behold an arrangement of 
things which plainly diſcovers: the moſt 
conſummate wiſdom, can we believe, that 
in the arrangement of. our petty concerns, 
this wiſdom is dormant and neglectful? 
How much more reaſon is there to think, 
that our ignorance of the divine plans 
miſleads our judgement, than that the 

wiſdom 


| ® See Serm. xix. vol. iu. 
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SERM. wiſdom of the Almighty has erred in di- 
XX. . 8 : 1 
recting our private affairs: Divine 


wiſdom, as I obſerved in the beginning, 
is an exertion of divine benevolence. It 
has, it can have, no other ſcope than to 
accompliſh the beſt ends, by the moſt 
proper means, Let the Wiſdom, there- 
fore, and the Goodneſs, of the deity, be 
ever conjoined in our idea, Let every 
new diſcovery of divine wiſdom, be a 
new ground of hope, of joy, and of cor- 
dial ſubmiſſion, to every virtuous man. 
Let him be thankful that he lives in a 
world, where nothing happens to him by 
chance, or at random; but where a great, 
a wiſe, and beneficent Mind continually 
ſuper ntends every event. 

Under the faith of this great principle 
of religion, let us proceed in the courſe 


of our duty, with ſtedfaſt and undiſmay- 


ed mind. Let us retain faithful allegi- 
ance to our Creator and our Redeemer ; 
and then we may always hope the beſt; 
and caſt our care upon him who careth for 
us, Wail on the Lord; be of good courage, 
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and He [ball Arengtben your heart. Al- 8 E 3 M. 
though thou ſayeſt, thou canſt not ſee him, yet *. 
Judgement is before him; therefore truſt thou 
in him. Let us begin every undertak- 
ing, with humble dependence on his aſ- 
fiſtance for enabling us to proſecute it to 
the end. When our undertakings are fi- 
niſhed, and the cloſe of life approaches, 
with praiſe to him let us conclude all our 
labours. | 

. Unto the King Eternal, immortal, inviſi- 
ble, the only Wiſe God, be honour and glory 

for ever and ever, Amen. 


